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PREFACE 


The agrarian system of Bengal during the long period of 
Turkish and Afghan rule, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century, still awaits historical investigation. It was during 
this period that the zamindary system, which developed under 
the East India Company into the Permanent Settlement, had its 
origin, The exact form which it had assumed by the time of 
the commencement of the Mughal conquest is not known, but 
there is no doubt that Todar Mal found it in existence and put 
it within the framework of the Mughal revenue system. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to trace 
the successive stages of Bengal’s agrarian system from 1582 
to 1793, The period of Mughal rule, from the settlement of 
Todar Mal to the collapse of the Nawabi regime with the fall 
of Mir Kasim, can be studied only in outline, for primary 
materials are not available, and references in secondary 
authorities are sketchy and sometimes obscure. Modern 
economic historians of the Mughal period have concentrated 
their attention on North India; the special features of the Bengal 
revenue system have not received proper attention. The British 
experiments in the city of Calcutta and the ‘Ceded Districts’, 
and in the entire province after the acquisition of the Diwani in 
1765, offer themselves to a study in depth, for primary materials 
are available and the interpretations put upon them by modern 
writers provide useful guidance. This period, therefore, has 
been given special attention in the following pages. An attempt 
has been made to trace the origins of the Permanent Settlement, 
not only in actual administrative difficulties but also in conflict 
of ideas in which contemporary economic and political theories 
were intermingled. The actual working of the Permanent 
Settlement till its abolition in 1953. will be studied in the next 


Three interests—almost always conflicting in practice— 
shaped the agrarian system of Bengal. The interest of the State 
was, of course, the decisive factor, for it could impose its will 


system to its fluctuating needs. This is true of the Mughal as 
also the British Gover} ment; both tried to squeeze as much as. 
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possible out of the produce of the land. Through the Permanent 
Settlement the British Government imposed a limit on its income 
from land revenue, but no limit was imposed on the landlords’ 
demand from the tenants. Left free to choose the time and 
manner of rack-renting, the landholders continued—virtually 
without obstruction till 1859—their policy of increasing exaction 
from the tillers of the soil which was a legacy from Mughal times. 
The victims, protected neither by the Executive nor by the 
Judiciary, yielded helplessly to the pressure. The most practical 
method of self-defence was desertion of ancestral lands, followed 
by migration to uncultivated areas. Such escape became in- 
creasingly difficult because the pressure on land became 
gradually heavier as a result of growth of population and ruin 
of industries. These features of the dismal agrarian scene have 
been woven into the narrative so far as possible within the limits 
of the available space. 


These pages were written during a period when I was pulled 
down by physical infirmity and mental anguish due to my wife’s 
fatal illness. I could not have completed my self-imposed task 
but for the maternal care of my daughters, Dr. Dipasri Banerjee, 
M.A., Ph. D., Lecturer in History, Maharani Kasiswari 
College, Calcutta, and Dr. Sarmila Banerjee, M. A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in History, Victoria Institution, Calcutta, and the kind 
assistance provided by my friend and pupil, Dr. Mihir Kumar 
Roy, M. A., Ph. D., Lecturer in History, Burdwan University. 


15 November 1979 A. C. BANERJEE 
Calcutta 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MUGHAL REVENUE SYSTEM 


I. BRITISH RETROSPECT 


For those servants of the East India Company in Bengal 
who took an active interest in the revenue administration of 
the provinces covered by Shah Alam’s farman of 1765% it was 
necessary to make a retrospective survey of the system which 
they found in force. They were neither academic theoreticians 
nor bold innovators in search of radical expedients, They wanted 
to adopt a system which had roots in the soil, which the people 
knew and were accustomed to follow, and which would create 
minimum difficulties for the new rulers.. The information collect- 
ed by them did not extend to the pre-Mughal period. This 
was not surprising: Mughal rule in Bengal was two hundred years 
old, and the pre-Mughal revenue system had left no visible trace 
in the people’s memory. Even Muhammad Reza Khan, the 
Company's greatest ‘native’ expert on Bengal’s revenue system, 
wrote in February 1775 that there were no ‘determined’ (i.c., 
fixed) rules ‘in former (i.e, pre-Mughal) times’, and ‘the landlords 
gave a present or tribute to the sovereign’. It was in the reign 
of Akbar, he continued, that ‘the revenues were settled’ and 
these were ‘increased under his successors’? 

The Mughal conquest of Bengal began with the decisive 
victory of Akbar’s army over the independent Afghan ruler of 
the province, Daud Karrani, at Tukaroi (near Danton, Midnapur 
district) on 3 March 1575. It took many years to overcome the 
resistance of ambitious and powerful local chiefs. Indeed, the 
Mughal viceroys of Bengal during Akbar’s reign and during the 
early years of Jahangir’s reign—from 1574 to 1608—have been 
described as ‘conquering generals’; ‘regular administrators’ 
began to function from 1608%, This is a very important fact, 
for Todar Mal’s revenue reforms (1582) in Bengal were forged 
at a time when the process of military subjugation was continuing. 

The British officers’ historical investigations into the Bengal 
revenue system started at this point. The Amini Report of 
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March 1778,‘ prepared by three civil servants of the Company, 
was ‘the first technical and professional explanation of the system 
employed in collecting the land revenue of Bengal that was placed 
before the Company’.® It began with the statement: ‘The only 
general and regular assessment of revenue on Bengal was that 
which was formed in the reign of Akbar ...From the reign of 
Akbar till the government of Jafir Khan (i.e., Murshid Kuli 
Khan), the annual amount of revenues, and the modes of levying 
it so established, were preserved with little variation’.® 


A retrospective view of the Mughal revenue system was given 
by James Grant in a voluminous survey, An Historical and Com- 
parative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, chronologically arrang- 
ed in different parts from the Mogul Conquest to the present time 
(April 1786).7 It was a report submitted to the Governor- 
General (John Macpherson) and Council ‘in their Secret Political 
Department of Inspection’. It was a laborious compilation of 
detailed figures of the assessment of every fiscal division in Bengal. 
Grant was a civil servant of the Company, He had some ex- 
perience of Bengal affairs during his residence at Dacca in 1772 
although he was not then in the Company's service, He was 
appointed as a Writer in May 1778, arriving in Calcutta in the 
Company's service in July of the same year. From July 1781 to 
April 1784 he served at Hyderabad, first as Assistant to the 
Resident, and then as Resident. In July 1786 he was appointed 
Chief Serishtadar (head of the office) of the Board of Revenue 
which was created in June 1786. He had already written A 
Political Survey of the Northern Circars (1784). In 1785 Charles 
Grant, who was his cousin, wrote that he left Malda (where he 
had gone fo visit Charles) ‘with new and greater impression of the 
superiority of his political genius and attainments, particularly 

in the knowledge of the revenue business of the Company's 
possessions on the Coast (i.c., the Northern Circars) and here 
(i.c., Bengal)-**"*. 

Grant says that the materials on which the Analysis was 
based: were ‘wholly collected’ since’ his ‘last return to the 
Presidency from Hyderabad’. These were ‘contained in about 20 
volumes of Persian ferds, or account of revenue, prior to the 
era of the dewanny’ which he had procured ‘entirely... through 
the influence of a light and private purse’. These documents 
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were not ayailable to his contemporaries: although ‘copies of 
originals still existed privately in the hands of former or actual 
officers of government’ (he wrote), these might ‘not be found 
among the public archives of the Khalsa’. He wrote: ‘In this 
country, every branch of professional knowledge to be acquired 
from the natives, is wrapt up in mysterious process or a technical 
jargon of obseure, but not always of unmeaning words, and only 
to be learned through the influence of cast(e), or public station, 
or of money’. ‘Wanting the two former requisites’ he availed 
himself of the latter.” As the sources of his information are 
not available to historians today it is not possible to scrutinise 
the accuracy of the facts and figures given by him. 

Firminger speaks of absence of lucidity in Grant's style: 
“his utter inability to express himself intelligibly and to avoid 
inconsistencies renders his works almost unreadable’, But the 
‘inconsistencies’ are supposed to have some evidentiary value: 
these ‘afford presumptive evidence of the genuineness of Grant's 
materials, for a writer, who does not grind down his facts but 
leaves them in the rough, has the credit which is due from the 
general experience that in matters of the kind inconsistency has 
to be expected’.”” 

Grant divides his narrative chronologically into three periods: 
(1) from 1582 to 1722; (2) from ‘the commencement of Jaffier 
Khan's (i.e, Murshid Kuli Khan's) government, and the reign 
of Furrockscer in 1713, to the expulsion of Cossim Ali Khan 
(i.e., Mir Kasim) in 1763’; (3) from the grant of the Diwani 
in 1765 to the years 1781-84 ‘when the last reform took place 
in the mode of interior management, under the superintendence 
of one subordinate Committee (i.¢., the reconstituted Committee 
of Revenue composed of civil servants, subordinate to the Supreme 
Council), stationed at the Presidency (i,¢., Calcutta)’, The 
Analysis takes its stand on Murshid Kuli Khan's system (pre- 
sumably because Grant had comparatively detailed and 
accurate information about it) and virtually projects it backward 
to the days of Todar Mal in Akbar’s reign on the presumption 
(already recorded in the Amini Report) that there had been no 
change in the intervening period of about one hundred and forty 


years. 
Yohn Shore landed in Bengal as a Writer in 1769.: He became 
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Fifth Member of the Provincial Council of Revenue in Calcutta 
in 1774, and then a member of the Supreme Committee of Revenue 
at the Presidency (i.e., in Calcutta). He began his historic Minute 
on the Permanent Settlement (18 June 1789)1 with general 
observations on the Mughal revenue system. ‘The Mogul 
dominion’, he wrote, was ‘a government of discretion’. Upon 
the personal character of the monarch depended ‘the safety of 
the people, the security of their property, and the prosperity of 
the country’. If the ruler was ‘wise, just, vigilant and humane, 
the provincial viceroys discharged their respective kists (i.e. 
instalments of revenue) with zeal and fidelity’. On the other 
hand, ‘a weak monarch and corrupt minister encouraged and 
produced. every species of disorders, for there was no law pat- 
amount to the sovereign’s will, few of the officers of government 
were liberally paid, and property was left to accumulate from 
breach of trust, perverted justice, or unrestrained oppression’. 
Then Shore proceeded to comment on the settlement of ‘Tury 
Mul’ (Todar Mal).2* His study of the Mughal system was marked 
by meticulous scholarship: he would ‘consult no less than five 
different texts of the Ain-i-Akbari in order to make sure of a 
reference’. 


Il. MUGHAL MACHINERY 


Modern historians are in a better position than Shore so 
far as the collection and interpretation of data from Abul Fazl's 
great works (Ain-i-Akbari and Akbarnama) are concerned, for 
they know much more about the political, administrative and 
economic set up in which they were composed, Despite its 
well deserved reputation, however, the Ain-i-Akbari, supple- 
mented by the Akbarnama, is a totally inadequate source of 
information about Mughal administration. It describes the 
early stage of a system which became more complicated and 
stereotyped in later times. No supplementary volume of the 
same type was written in the seventeenth century although hand- 
books, known as Dastur-ul-aml, were compiled for officials’ 
use in the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzib. Again, the 
picture drawn by Abul Fazl is often vague and unreal; as a liter- 
ary artist he speaks of ideals which were expected to be attained 
instead of giving the readers a simple account of the system in 
operation. His learning is reflected in his rhetorical language 
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and preference for difficult expressions. In his general survey 
there is inadequate scope for details relating to Bengal. In the 
Baharistan-i-Ghaybi written by Shitab Khan, better known as 
Mirza Nathan, in the seventeenth century we have useful details 
about Bengal; but it does not bear comparison with Ali 
Muhammad Khan’s Mirat-i-Ahmadi which gives a documentary 
account of Mughal provincial administration in Gujarat. 

In order to understand the leading features of the Mughal 
revenue system it is necessary to have some idea about the 
machinery of civil administration, particularly in the provincial 
sphere. By a royal decree of 24 November 1586 Akbar intro- 
duced uniform subah administration throughout the empire. 
Although the conquest of Bengal was far from complete, the 
new system was extended to this province at once, and the first 
Subahdar ws appointed on 24 November 1586. Akbar’s system 
was not interrupted or modified by his successors. 


Under the Great Mughals every subah had a governor, offici- 
ally styled Sipah-salar or Nazim (‘regulator of the province’) 
and popularly known as the Subahdar, and a Diwan. The 
Nazim was concerned primarily with the maintenance of order 
and the execution of imperial decrees and regulations within his 
jurisdiction. The collection of revenue was not his direct re- 
sponsibility; but he was expected to know ‘how many of the 
zamindars require the display of force and the general character 
of the peasants and get an estimate as to the number of sebandy 
troops (i.e., irregulars employed to assist in revenue collection, 
etc.) necessary for doing the work of control and administration 
(rabt and zabt)’. The provincial Diwan was in direct charge of 
the collection of revenue. He was given elaborate instructions 
in regard to the discharge of his functions. He was required to 
‘cause the extension of cultivation and habitation in the village’, 
to ‘watch over the imperial treasury’ so that no body could ‘draw 
any money without due warrant’, to issue receipts (gabz-ul-wasul) 
for all payments into the treasury, to prevent the exaction of ‘any 
forbidden cess (abwab) by any revenue official (amil), to check 
‘from the original rough papers the extortions and peculations of 
the amils, and to recover for the imperial treasury whatever 
may be due from them on this account’, to realise arrears (accumu- 
lated due to the negligence of the amils) from the villagers 
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by ‘easy instalments at the rate of 5 per cent every season’, to 
collect the fagavi loan given in the previous year ‘in the first 
season of the present year’, and to send the papers of his depart- 
ment to the imperial record office ‘according to the regulations’. + 


Under the centralized administrative system of the Mughals 
the provincial Diwan had direct links with the imperial Diwan 
or the Diwan-i-ala, who bore the courtesy title of Wazir.!® The 
former, selected by the latter and appointed under a hasb-ul-hukm 
of the Emperor, acted directly under his orders and carried on 
regular correspondence with him. 


The dual system of government of provinces through two 
officers of high rank was a revival of the practice prevalent in 
Muslim countries—in Egypt, for example—during the early 
centuries of Arab rule. There the governor, called Amir, con- 
trolled the armed forces and the police. The head of the tre- 
asury, called Amil, exercised independent authority. Each of 
these two functionaries kept a strict and jealous watch on the 
other. The Great Mughals used this system in order to ensure 
effective central control over provincial administration and to 
prevent intransigence and rebellion on the part of either the 
Nazim or the Diwan. They were colleagues and—at the same 
time— rivals for imperial favour. 

Towards the close of Aurangzib’s reign, when the imperial 
structure was drifting towards collapse, this delicately balanced 
dual system developed ugly symptoms of internal tension. In 
1702 Azim-ush-shan, the Emperor’s grandson and Nazim of 
Bengal from 1697 to 1712, organized a plot to murder the Diwan, 
Murshid Kuli Khan, in the streets of Dacca. In October 1717 
Murshid Kuli Khan was appointed Nazim of Bengal. This was 
the end of the dual system so far as Bengal was concerned. 
Henceforth the collapsing imperial Government in Delhi sent 
neither Nazims nor Diwans to this distant province. Ambitious 
men with a footing in the province made themselves Nazims 
and got their usurpation ratified by the faineant Emperors. The 
office of provincial Diwan as an active agent of the imperial 
Government ceased to exist. 

Tradition, however, continued to cast its shadow over Murshid 
Kuli Khan and his successors. The office of provincial Diwan 
continued to be maintained as a matter of form. The person 
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who held it was a nominee of the Nazim although the 
appointment was formalised by imperial ratification. Naturally, 
this perversion of the old system completely nullified the purpose 
which it had served in the days of the Great Mughals. The 
Diwan, although next in rank to the Nazim, was a shadow; 
he had no controlling authority in revenue matters, and he could 
not serve as a check on the Nazim to whom he owed his appoint- 
ment. 


Murshid Kuli Khan secured from Farrukhsiyar the appoint- 
ment of his grandson and nominee for succession, Sarfaraz Khan, 
as Diwan of Bengal, This arrangement was continued by Shuja- 
ud-din Khan, father of Sarfaraz, after his accession to the throne, 
The nominal Diwan could not be expected to manage the affairs 
of the Khalsa Daftar (Khalsa Sharifa). That responsible office 
was placed in charge of a new dignitary with the title of Ray-i- 
Rayan. Hindu officers held this office till its abolition by Mir 
Kasim. The ornamental office of Diwan was held under Mir 
Jafar by his son Miran, and, after the latter’s death, by his son 
Mir Saidu. Shah Alam’s farman of 1765 transferred Mir Saidu’s 
office to the East India Company, and Diwani acquired a new 
meaning. 

In the reign of Akbar the actual revenue collector was the 
krori, a person expected to collect one kror of dam, i.c., 24 lakhs 
of rupees. In later times the designation continued to be used 
even though the amount of collection was not so large, He was 
required to ‘collect the revenue season by season as assessed by 
the amin,’ and to ‘pay it to the fotahdar’, and to send to the 
Government record office his ‘abstract accounts and statements 
of income and disbursement and other papers as laid down in 
the regulation’. He was warned not to ‘collect any abwab' 
and to ‘demand mahsul (the State due in cash and kind) from 
places not yet capable of paying, lest their ryots should run 
away’. He was instructed ‘to entertain a body of militia pro- 
portionate to his jurisdiction’. 

The assessment, which was the basis of collection by the 
krori, was made by the amin, an umpire or arbitrator between the 
Government demanding the revenue and the individual ryot 
paying it. He was required to ‘know the regulations (zabita) 
well’ and ‘to cause the kingdom to be cultivated’, to examine the 
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accuracy of the kanungo’s records through actual inspection of 
the cultivated area, and to ‘grant tagavi proportioned to the area 
of the culturable soil of the village for the purchase of oxen and 
seeds’. He was warned against collection of ‘any abwab like 
bala dasti and tahsildari, as all these have been forbidden by 
the Emperor?’ 

The kanungo was the expounder of rules and practices (ganun) 
relating to the assessment and collection of revenue. Abul 
Fazl describes him as ‘the refuge of the husbandman’??. He was 
in charge of ‘the papers of division (taksim), comparison 
(muazina), etc.’ Two copies of the records had to be preserved 
—one in his house and the other in his office in charge of his 
gomasta (clerk) ‘so that one at least may be saved in case of fire 
and flood’.*° 


In the Report on the office of Kanungo” prepared by J. D. 
Patterson, Registrar of the Kanungos’ Office, in May 1787 two 
different versions of the origin of this office are mentioned, 
According to one account, it was created by Akbar. As the 
provincial governors were not allowed to hold their office for 
more than three years ‘lest they might acquire an influence 
dangerous to his Government ... he found it necessary to establish 
a permanent office that would be a perpetual source of connected 
information and prevent the consequences which might otherwise 
be occasioned by the frequency of these changes’. Another 
tradition was that the office had its origin during the period of 
Hindu rule and continued to be maintained by “the dynasties 
of the Afghan and Pathan Kings’. Todar Mal, finding that the 
kanungos were ‘in possession of the ancient records of the 
country’, decided to ‘turn their local knowledge and experience 
in the customs and ways of the country to the advantage of his 
sovereign and to attach them the more to the new Government’. 
From Abul Fazl’s account ‘it appears that the office of kanungo 
was an ancient institution and that there was one kanungo station- 
ed in each pargana’. The kanungo was classed with the patwari 
(village accountant) and shared the amount of his fees. Akbar 
made two changes: provision for payment of salaries in cash 
from the Government treasury and appointment of head kanungos 
‘to collect copies of the papers and accounts from the pro- 
vincial kanungos and transmit them to the royal offices’. 
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Under the Mughals the kanungos kept the taksim accounts, 
i.e., records relating to distribution of the revenue assessment. 
They also kept the muazina records, i.€., 

records stating and particularising the quantity of land in 
actual cultivation, the quantity uncultivated or waste, the 
several kinds of produce, both of the vernal or rabi crop, 
and of the autumn or kharif harvest, with the price current 
of every article; the jama, or sum assessed, and the rates of 
assessment, the particulars of the wasul or receipts, and of the 
arrears; the process of cultivation and the particulars of all 
losses or injuries to the revenues with the respective occasions 
of them. 

In an earlier Report (April 1781) Patterson notes some of 
the kanungos’ duties which were not directly connected with the 
collection of revenue. For instance, they registered and attested 
different kinds of documents, such as surat-hals (depositions), 
sanads relating to pensions and transfers of landed property, 
decrees of adalats relating to landed property, accounts of the 
dismissed Nazim (which could not be passed in Delhi without 
such authentication), the genealogies of zamindars, the receipts at 
the Government custom houses, etc. ‘The office was extended 
to every article that could concern the Government of the country, 
but particularly in what respected the revenue’.# 


Patterson concludes that the ‘ancient duty’ of the kanungos 
had two aspects. First, they had to register such information 
relating to the usages of their areas, the rates and mode of as- 
sessment and all relevant regulations as would be necessary ‘to 
prevent the impositions of avarice or the almost equally oppressive 
consequences of inexperience’. This was their function as pro- 
tectors of the ryots. As salaried servants of the State they had 
‘to furnish Government with materials to regulate the assessment 
by just and equitable proportion’. 

Wilson explains the diversity and importance of the work 
assigned to the kanungos. They were 

village revenue-officers who recorded all circumstances within 

their sphere which concerned landed property and the re- 

alisation of the revenue, keeping registers of the value, tenure, 
extent, and transfers of lands, assisting in the measurement 
and ‘survey of lands, reporting deaths and successions of 
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Tevenue-payers, and explaining, when required, local practices 
and public regulations; they were paid by rent-free lands and 
various allowances and perquisites.?4 


No wonder it was an official practice to tell a new kanungo: 
‘The Emperor’s business goes on in reliance on your papers’.?5 


For satisfactory performance of his multifarious duties the 
kanungo required assistance from other functionaries. A naib 
kanungo used the title of mustaphi (keeper or controller of 
accounts). It was his duty ‘to keep regular counterparts of the 
Government accounts and papers of the revenues and collections 
ete.’ including jama wasul baki (or general account of the 
demands, receipts and balance made out at the close of the year), 
Jama kharach or general treasury accounts of receipts, remittances, 
and disbursements, etc. This system was intended to serve as 
a check upon the agents of the Government employed in the 
mofussil collections. The title of majumdar (keeper and collector 
of the records) was used by lower officers under the kanungo 
such as the peshkars (head clerks). The office of kanungo was 
a source of ‘useful and necessary information to Government’. 
Tt was also intended ‘to check the agents of Government employed 
in the collections and to defend the ryot from oppressive and 
illegal impositions, by affording him an appeal to the modes 
and rates of assessment as established and authorised by 
Government’ .2* 


Speaking of Mughal administration in general terms Sir 
J. N. Sarkar observes: ‘By its nature it was a military rule and 
therefore necessarily a centralized despotism.’?” Centralization 
was a clearly marked feature of revenue administration: from 
the humble patwari in the village to the imperial Diwan in the 
Central capital a well-organized. hierarchy looked. after collection 
and disbursement. The entire system was based on regulations 
issued by the imperial Government; instructions to local officers 
stressed the need of conformity with the regulations. The main- 
tenance of records, and their regular transmission to higher 
authorities, strengthened the links between the local authorities 
and the imperial Government. As regards the accounts, for 
example, 

They (the mustaphis) represent that, while the principals 

regularly kept these check accounts of the sadar or seat of 
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Government, their deputies in the country did the same in 
their respective stations, and transmitted attested copies 
of them to their principals at regular stated periods, and, as 
these provincial accounts constituted a check upon the agents 
of Government employed in the mofussil collections, so those 
kept by the principals were intended to control the great 
officers of Government, it being from those documents that 
the papers and accounts transmitted to Delhi were 
prepared. *® 
The military character of Mughal rule was reflected in civil 
administration in regular provision for the use of troops in con- 
nection with collection of revenue. A new Nazim was instructed 
to ascertain ‘how many of the zamindars require the display of 
force and the general character of the peasants’ so that he could 
form an estimate of the number of sebandy required by him. 
A Faujdar was required to ‘chastise’ recalcitrant zamindars; 
and when his own troops were ‘insufficient’ he was advised to 
‘set his (zamindar’s) enemies up against him, make a grant of 
this zamindar’s lands to his rival, and send your own troops to 
co-operate with those of the rival in order to crush the rebel 
more easily’. He was authorised to attack a village on receipt 
of a written requisition from the agent of a jagirdar or the amil 
of the Khalsa (Crownlands). Even a krori was required to ‘enter- 
tain a body of militia (sebandy) proportionate to his jurisdic- 
tion’.*° 
Sir J. N. Sarkar found an explanation for this situation in 
‘the chronic antagonism between the rent-payer and the rent- 
receiver from very ancient times.” He attributed this 
‘antagonism’ to two factors. The peasant was reluctant to pay 
partly because he ‘derived little benefit from the Government 
in return for the revenue paid’, but ‘it was mainly because of the 
uncertainty of that Government’ due to frequent wars of succes- 
sion. In those days, however, the people expected from their 
rulers little beyond the maintenance of peace and a tolerable 
system of administration of justice, and the Great Mughals did 
not disappoint them in these two matters. If the wars of succes- 
sion created political uncertainty, it was short-lived, and the 
intervals between such wars were quite long. The reluctance 
of the peasantry to pay their dues, which was noted by European 
travellers like Manucci,*! seems to have been due primarily to 
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the extortionate practices of revenue collectors, particularly 
those at lower levels, and to the increasing pressure of abwabs 
(cesses), 

Eyery reader of official documents, such as farmans (imperial 
decrees) and Dastur-ul-amls, would be impressed by the impor- 
tance attached to regulations and routine. Precedents were 
given much weight; ‘zabita nast’ (‘this is not the custom’) became 
a familiar phrase and embodied an administrative tradition 
under Akbar’s successors. But farmans, regulations and imperial 
executive orders could not generally be enforced effectively when 
they encroached upon the illegal privileges and interests of the 
lower revenue officials, As a class these agents of the imperial 
Government were corrupt and harsh in their treatment of the 
ryots. This was partly due to their low salaries which they 
supplemented by exacting haqq-ul-tahrir (‘writer's fee’) from those 
who had to do business with them. This practice was even 
officially recognized. Official auditors (mushrif) were advised 
to accept such ‘writer’s fee’ as the people paid willingly, ‘for 
how clse can a man deserving Rs. 50 but paid a salary of Rs. 20 
a month contrive to live? In practice this limit—willing 
payment by seekers of service—had no practical sanction behind 
it; the personal character of the officials and the environment in 
which he worked determined the extent of extortion. Like 
abwabs, illegal perquisites were a characteristic feature of the 
Mughal revenue system. ‘In most parts of Mughal India the 
ryot was, therefore, in the same condition as the French peasantry 
in the reign of Louis XV, trying to escape the unjust taille, or 
the cottier tenants of Ireland perpetually in debt to their land- 
lords’ .#* 

The introduction of the Mughal revenue system in Bengal 
led to two important changes. In pre-Mughal times the land 
records were kept in Bengali by zamindars who paid the State 
revenue in the lump to the independent rulers. Some of the 
Sultans were patrons of the Bengali language; it was the mother 
tongue of the peasantry as also of the zamindars and their agents, 
Todar Mal’s system required revenue records to be maintained 
in Persian. The links between the offices of the impericl and 
provincial Diwans made it obligatory. Moreover, the Subahdars 
and Diwans sent from Delhi were transferable officers;** unlike 
the Sultans they had no urge for learning Bengali. Appointments 
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to higher posts in the revenue and accounts departments were 
generally reserved for Muslims and Hindus from the Punjab and 
the present Uttar Pradesh. The local Muslims and Hindus—with 
Bengali as their mother tongue—had to learn Persian if they 
aspired after any appointment even at the lower level. The 
replacement of Bengali by Persian created a new barrier between 
the administrators and the payers of revenue, for the latter could 
no longer understand the language of the papers which deter- 
mined their rights and obligations, A new hierarchy of officials 
without local roots, and unrestrained by intimate knowledge of 
local customs and sentiments, gave revenue administration an 
alien complexion. A change occurred in the time of Murshid Kuli 
Khan who offered high posts to Bengali Muslims and Hindus, 
but Persian continued to be the language of administration, 
This was the system inherited by the British rulers, and they took 
several decades to replace Persian by English. 

Bengal and Bihar were governed as separate subahs till 1733 
when the Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah placed Bihar under 
the administration of the Subahdar of Bengal, Shuja-ud-din 
Khan. Orissa, placed in charge of the Subahdar of Bengal on 
its first conquest in 1590, had a separate Subahdar from 1607. 
Murshid Kuli Khan was Subahdar of Orissa from 1703 to 1710, 
and again from 1714 to 1727. Thus Bengal and Orissa were 
united under one Subahdar from 1717 (year of Murshid Kuli 
Khan's appointment as Subahdar of Bengal), This arrange- 
ment continued till 1751 when Alivardi Khan ceded Orissa 
to the Bhonsle Raja of Nagpur. By the treaty of cession (May 
1751) the river Subarnarekha (near Jalesar) was recognized as 
the boundary of Bengal. The expression ‘Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa’ became a legal fiction so far as Orissa was concerned, 
The Bhonsle Raja ceded Orissa to the Company by the treaty 
of Deogaon (1803). Henceforth Orissa remained a part of the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal till 1912 when Bihar and 
Orissa, separated from Bengal, constituted a single province 
under a Lieutenant-Governor, 


ll, KHALSA AND ASSIGNMENTS 


The lands (as also other sources of revenue) which were re- 
served for the imperial treasury were indicated by the term 
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Khalsa or Khalsa Sharifa. The term did not carry with it the 
full implications of the idea of permanence; reserved land could 
be assigned, and assigned land could be reserved, at the will of 
the ruler or minister. The distinction between the ideas of re- 
served land and assigned land was permanent, but ‘a particular 
area might pass from one to the other at any moment.’ There 
are instances of revenue grants or assignments in the Khalsa; 
there are a few references even to revenue farming in the Khalsa, 
The reserved lands were under the management of one of the two 
main branches of the imperial Wazir’s office, Normally the most 
fertile and easily managed lands were treated as reserved in order 
to suit the convenience of the imperial Government. 


The Mughal system of government rested on the principle 
of payment of the principal functionaries by the assignment of 
lands; payment from the treasury was exceptional. As a matter 
of fact, the major part of the empire, sometimes seven-eighths 
of the whole, was left to the assignees.** The assigned lands were 
under the management of one of the two main branches of the 
imperial Wazir’s office. 

Of the different types of assignment of lands the most 
important was the jagir. The assignees, known as jagirdars, 
were usually mansabdars. They were authorised to collect 
the entire revenue due to the State including the land revenue 
and various cesses, etc. As a jagir was usually assigned in lieu 
of pay, it generally comprised an area which was estimated to 
yield in revenue an amount equivalent to the sanctioned pay. 
Jagirs were usually not hereditary; indeed, there was no fixed 
period for which a jagir might be held. 


Turning to Bengal, we find the Amini Commission dividing 
jagirs into two categories. First, ‘the charges of maintaining a 
flect of armed forces at Dacca, the establishment of artillery 
and of all the principal departments of the Government, were 
provided for by assignments for revenues of particular tracts 
of land’. The zamindars in whose territories these Jagir Mahals 
were situated were allowed a proportionate reduction of their 
share of general assessment. Secondly, jagirs were ‘frequently 
granted for the support of individuals’. These belonged to 
three categories. The hereditary ones were called altamgha. 
Those which expired with the life of the incumbent were called 
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zabti (personal). Those which were ‘held officially, or on the 
condition of performing particular services, were distinguished 
by the name of mashrut, or conditional.’*” 


According to Grant, a jagir sanad consisted of two parts: 
(i) A mansab, or the rank of the person enrolled as an omrah, 
‘with a suitable number of horse attached to the dignity supposed 
to be kept in constant pay, for the eventual service of the state’. 
(2) ‘The zimn, particulars of an assignment in land, or stated 
allowance in money, for the support of the personal and military 
establishment of the jageerdar’. When the particulars of a 
grant included a whole district subject to the ‘internal manage- 
ment’ of a zamindar, chaudhuri, talukdar or muqaddam, or a 
small area managed by a village chief, ‘the donee is substituted 
exactly in the place of government, and acquires immediately, and 
during the legal continuance of his grant, all the jurisdiction, 
rights and financial prerogative belonging to the high sovereign 
proprietor of the soil.’ But when only a stated amount of moncy 
was assigned ‘issuing partially from certain territorial sources of 
revenue generally mentioned, not described in the exchequer 
detail of valued rent’, the jagirdar was ‘restricted entirely to the 
emoluments of his pecuniary income, and can have no local 
influence whatever in consequence, within the limits of his grant’. 
In both these cases a sanad ‘must always originate with, and have 
effect solely or exclusively under the sign manual of the Mogul 
emperor himself...’.° The Subahdar, therefore, had no legal 
right to grant a jagir. 

Grant mentions Khalsa lands (as settled by Todar Mal) divided 
into 19 sarkars, composed of 682 parganas, rated for sicca rupees 
63,44,260, He divides them into three geographical sectors: 
(1) east of the Ganges chiefly (11 sarkars); (2) west of the Ganges 
and its lesser branch of the Hughly (4 sarkars); (3) in the delta, 
between both branches and the sea (4 sarkars). The jagir lands 
were estimated to yield sicca rupees 43,48,892. ‘These were 
dispersed throughout the several districts...in small dismember- 
ed allotments, of which the accounts were always to be*kept 
separate’. Jagirs were ‘assigned over from the least known 
frontier or improveable districts, for the personal maintenance, 
support of the dignity, or to defray the official and havillee or 
household expenses of the nazim; with the similar establish- 
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ments of all the other great officers of state, subordinate 
mussulman foujedars, mansubdars, enaumdars, &c, &c., 
including generally the whole civil and military disbursements of 
the soubahdarry in ordinary as then fixed."** 

Apart from jagirs, the Mughal system provided for revenue 
grants, usually known as madad-i-ma'ash (‘aid for subsistence’), 
alienated the right of the sovereign to collect the land 
and other taxes from a given area of land, either for 
of the grantee or in perpetuity. The grantees were 
men, religious devotees, destitute persons, and 
of noble lineage who would not take to any employ- 
grants were in most cases unconditional, i.e., no service 
in return, No grantee could transfer or sell his 
the right pass on to his heirs except in accordance 
orders. But Aurangzib issued a farman in 1690 
made the madad-i-ma’ash hereditary, There were other 

grants, such as inam-i-aliamgha (hereditary 

officials’ families) and augaf (assignments to institutions, 

religious shrines, tombs and madrasas), Revenue-free lands 
as inam belonged to a similar category,” 


VI, ZAMINDARS 

The term ‘zamindar’ literally means ‘holder, keeper’ of ‘earth, 
land’, In North India, according to Moreland, it meant ‘a 
chief, that is a landholder with title or claim antecedent to Moslem 
rule, commonly a Raja, Rao, or some other Hindu King, or 
ex-King, who had become tributary to the Moslem State’, This 
restricted definition is no longer acceptable, for there is accumulat- 
ing evidence that there were zamindars in the regularly 
administered areas, and not in the tributary States only.“ 

In Bengal the term had a wide connotation. In Akbar's 
time there were a few landholders ‘with title or claim antecedent 
to Moslem rule’, such as the Malla Rajas of Bana Bishnupur 
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majority of the zamindaries with which the carly British 
administrators had to deal came into existence during the Mughal 
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period. Some zamindar families arose even during the 
administration of Murshid Kuli Khan, 

Shore, in his Minute of 2 April 1788," wrote that ‘most of 
the considerable zamindars in Bengal’ might be traced to an 
origin within the preceding century and a half, although the 
extent of their jurisdiction had been ‘considerably augmented 
during the administration of Murshid Kuli Khan by purchases 
from the original proprietors, by acquisitions in default of legal 
heirs, or in consequence of the confiscation of the lands of other 
zamindars’, Instances were reported in which zamindatios 
had been forced upon the incumbents. 

Shore was unable to trace any account of the vamindary 
sanad (formal grant, patent) to the reign of Akbar, The Board 
of Revenue had, however, quoted, on doubtful authority, the 
form of a zamindary sanad used in Akbar's time, The chapter 
on grants in the Alm-i-Akbari does not include any 
sanad. Shore mentioned several zamindaries to 
possessors in his days had succeeded without any 
ing to him, a sanad was not only a confirmation of 
also ‘an honourable distinction’, It was sought by 
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P’ among the duties of the zamindars Shore enumerates the 
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following: to take care of the roads and bridges; to preserve 
the internal peace of their districts; to apprehend thieves, 
murderers, and other violators of the laws; to attend and assist 
their sovereign for opposing invasion and suppressing rebellion. 
It was ‘not unusual to grant them a remission of their rents, 
equivalent to the expences incurred by them, in the discharge of 
these services’. Shore could not trace any delegation of power 
to the zamindars for ‘the trial of delinquents, and the infliction 
of punishment upon them’, If such power was ever exercised, 
‘it?must be considered as-an encroachment on the Royal pre- 
rogative, or to have existed by sufferance’. 

Shore does not indicate whether the zamindars were required 
—or permitted—to maintain troops to discharge their duties 
in connection with the preservation of internal peace or for sup- 
plying contingents to the sovereign in case of rebellion or 
external invasion. But the greater zamindars in Bengal main- 
tained considerable numbers of troops. In 1760 the Raja of 
Burdwan maintained three establishments: a military force con- 
sisting of nagdis whose maintenance cost the Raja’s treasury 
three lakhs of rupees per annum; a police force (thanadari), 
maintained by assignment of revenue-free lands; village watch- 
men, also maintained by assignment of revenue-free lands. 
In December 1760 Captain Martin White's force had to deal 
with the Burdwan Raja’s army consisting of about 10,000 men 
in arms. The Rajas of Birbhum and Bishnupur, upon whom 
fell the maintenance of peace on Bengal’s western frontier, 
maintained considerable armed. forces. The ghatwals, i.e., guards 
at ghats or passes in the hills, in Bankura and Birbhum, usually 
included within the category of rural police, consisted for the 
most part of adventurers from North India, Afghans and 
Rajputs. The maintenance of troops by zamindars was a 
recognized practice in the Mughal Empire. According to Abul 
Fazl, the troops of the zamindars exceeded twenty-four lakhs. 


Shore considered the zamindars ‘in double point of view: 
as hereditary possessors of the soil, and as the servants of the 
state’. Whether their functions in the latter capacity were in- 
herent in the hereditary tenure of lands was ‘immaterial’, 
for ‘long before the establishment of the Company’s authority 
in India they were united’. The amount of the zamindars’ rents 
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were permanent, and the profits arising from the rents realised 
from the ryots were left to them. They were permanent farmers 
of the lands—permanent in respect of their dues to the State, 
permanent also in respect of tenure. ‘But though the tenure was 
hereditary, it was nevertheless conditional; and a zamindar was 
liable to dispossession, either for a failure in the payment of 
his rents, or for delinquency’. The rigour of this penalty was 
tempered by the discretion of the supreme authority. Arrears 
caused by a severe public calamity were excused. Arrears due 
to a temporary cause were added to the settlement of the ensuing 
year. Sometimes a superintendent was appointed, or the lands’ 
were assigned for a period to the management of another person, 
or the tenure given to a new possessor. In- the case of delin- 
quency, the penalty was proportioned to the fault. Rebellion, 
avowed resistance to the orders of the Mughal Government, 
perpetration of murders or robberies or a proved connivance at 
them—these were usually punished with total dispossession. In 
the case of incapacity of a zamindar, an officer was often placed 
in charge of the lands; but the zamindar received a maintenance 
allowance (nankar) which did not exceed one per cent of the 
revenues. 


Shore's final conclusion was this: according to ‘the establish- 
ed principle of Moghul finance as practised in Hindoostan, 
the rents belong to the Sovereign, and the land to the zamindar’*®, 
But Charles Wilkins, who compiled his Glossary*® in 1813 to 
explain the Oriental terms occurring in the Fifth Report and its 
Appendix, described the zamindar as 


an officer who, under the Muhammadan government, was 
charged with the superintendence of the lands of a district, 
financially considered, the protection of the cultivators, and 
the realization of the government’s share of its produce, 
either in money or kind; out of which he was allowed a com- 
mission, amounting to about ten per cent, and occasion- 
ally, a special grant of the government’s share of the produce 
of the land of a certain number of villages for his subsistence, 
called Nuncar... 

This ‘officer’? was not the proprietor of the lands placed in 

his charge. Wilkins continues: 
The appointment was occasionally renewed; and...it was 
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generally continued in the same person, so long as he conduct- 

ed himself to the satisfaction of the ruling power, and even 

continued to his heirs... 

‘Hereditary right’, says Wilkins, was ‘at best prescriptive’ ; 
but during the ‘confusion’ which followed the decline of the 
Mughal power, hereditary right was ‘claimed and tacitly acknow- 
leged’ till at length the zamindars of Bengal, ‘from being 
the mere superintendents of the lands, have been declared the 
hereditary proprietors of the soil...’. Initially the zamindar was 
only a person who held a trust (ihtimamdar), 

This was the view generally held after the stabilization of 
the zamindary system following the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement in 1793, During the controversy on the Rent Act of 
1859 the zamindar’s position as a trustee was emphasized by a 
writer in the Calcutta Review: 

The Persian termination dar means a holder, keeper, or 

manager; in fact, one to whom something is entrusted by 

a third party; khazanadar no more means the owner of the 

treasure; nor killadar the owner of a fort;...nor Sherishtadar 

the owner of the Sherishta, than zamindar means the owner 
of the land, All these words meant that the person deno- 
minated by the termination dar holds, or keeps, or 
manages for another...the zamindar was the holder or manager 
of the land for the State; the proprietary right vesting in the 

State and no one else,‘’, 

Muhammad Reza Khan, who represented the Mughal tradi- 
tion, anticipated in February 1775 what Shore was to say in 
1788. He recorded his view as follows:4% 

The Zamindars and Talookdars are masters of their own 

lands. The Prince may punish them but cannot dispossess 

them. Their rights are hereditary, Princes have no im- 

mediate property in lands. They even purchased ground 

to erect mosques and buryal (burial) places. 
The zamindars and talukdars, ‘being men of property paid their 
rents duly’. If they failed, ‘Amils were sent, not to dispossess 
them, but to inquire into the causes of their default and to relieve 
them’. 

The substance of Reza Khan's statement is that zamindars 
and talukdars were hereditary proprietors of the soil; in case of 
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default in payment they could be temporarily suspended and 
the management of their estates placed in charge of Government 
officials (amils); but they could not be permanently dispossessed. 
By placing zamindars and talukdars in the same category Reza 
Khan was drawing an unreal picture of the actual situation. Some 
of the talukdars (huzuri) paid revenue direct to the Government; 
they might be regarded as petty zamindars. But other talukdars 
(mazkuri) paid through a superior zamindar; they could not 
be ‘masters of their own lands’, for their dependent status was 
clearly marked. Indeed, the word taluk implies dependence. 
Wilkins defines a taluk as ‘a district the revenues of which are 
under the management of a Talookdar, and are generally account- 
ed for the Zamindar within whose jurisdiction it happens to be 
included; but sometimes paid immediately to government’. 


Reza Khan's opinion had been anticipated in 1773 by the 
Ray-i-Rayan and the kanungos in their statement to the 
Committee of Revenue. They stressed two points; a zamindary 
was conveyed through a sanad, and customarily it was hereditary. 
The son had a right to the father’s zamindary, and in the absence 
of a son the right was vested in a daughter in preference to the 
father’s brothers or nephews. According to general practice, 
if a zamindar fulfilled his customary obligations it was practically 
impossible to dispossess him or members of his family. Thus 
the title of the zamindars had a two-fold basis: sanad and custom.** 


Broadly speaking, the zamindars were a class of intermedi- 
aries, standing between the peasantry and the State, with several 
functions, the most important being the collection of rents, But 
it was not a homogencous class, The connotation of the term 
*yamindar’ was not limited to the type of landholders described 
above. It was used in a wide sense in Mughal official papers 
and historical chronicles. Tod says, ‘The emperors of Delhi, 
in the zenith of their power, bestowed the epithet “zamindar™ 
upon the Hindu tributary sovereigns..." An important 
Princely State like Jodhpur was described as ‘the zamindary of 
the country of Marwar’.*! In Bengal, Shaista Khan described 
the Raja of Cooch Behar as a zamindar in a letter to Aurangzib."* 

The political realities in Bengal, as also the geography of 
the subah, made it necessary for the Mughal Government t 
recognize intermediaries of different types in its revenue 

BCE.K.Y , West beage 
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ments. At different periods during the reigns of the Great 
Mughals considerable portions of the territory in the province 
were administered by semi-independent local chieftains. Some 
of them—for instance, the Rajas of Bishnupur and Shushang— 
had roots in regional history; others were bold adventurers or 
power-seekers such as Shova Singh of Midnapur and. Sitaram 
Roy of Khulna (now in Bangladesh). The rebels were usually 
subjugated by the Subahdars; but instead of wholesale annexa- 
tion of their estates—as in the case of Jessore in 1611 after the 
fall of Pratapaditya—a part was generally restored to them as 
jagir. Bound by the bond of vassalage, they were kept under 
surveillance and their military power—particularly naval power 
which was an extraordinary source of strength in the eastern 
districts—was crippled. In most cases they retained a large 
measure of internal autonomy and there were no direct links 
between their tenants and the imperial Government. 

Special mention may be made of some frontier regions. 
Tippera, ruled by tribal chieftains of ancient lineage who some- 
times threatened the Bengal district of Sylhet (now in Bangladesh), 
had to surrender to the Mughal Government, according to Grant’s 
Analysis, four parganas of which Nurnagar, Comilla and Mergal 
(now in Bangladesh) were ‘the most considerable’. This 
happened before the termination of prince Shuja’s governorship. * 
The next stage was the reduction of Tippera to tributary status 
in the days of Murshid Kuli Khan. During the reign of his 
successor, Shuja-ud-din Khan, the Nawab’s forces expelled the 
Raja and installed his nephew; but the territory—probably that 
portion which had been surrendered—was given a new name 
(Raushanabad) and placed under a Mughal Faujdar. 

Two neighbouring hill principalities which were contiguous 
to the Bengal district of Sylhet suffered from Mughal encroach- 
ment. Cachar was invaded, and tribute was realised, in the 
reign of Jahangir. But this arrangement was probably short- 
lived, for the Cachar Rajas had closer relations with the Ahom 
Rajas of the Brahmaputra valley who claimed a shadowy suzer- 
ainty over them. Jaintia, another hill principality adjoining 
Tippera and Cachar, became a tributary in the time of Murshid 
Kuli Khan; but its relations with the Ahom Rajas were similar 
to those of Cachar. 

In the north-east the principality of Cooch Behar succumbed 
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to Mughal invasions in the carly years of Aurangzib’s reign. It 
was placed in charge of a Mughal Faujdar; the Raja held only 
the jungles and inaccessible areas. A new arrangement was made 
by Murshid Kuli Khan, By a treaty concluded in 1717 the Raja- 
ceded a part of the principality—Fathpur, Kazirhat, Kankina, 
Boda Patgram and Purbabhag—and promised to pay tribute for 
some former possessions of the dynasty in the modern Rangpur 
district (now in Bangladesh).** 

* According to Grant's Analysis, as many as 246 parganas in 
north-east Bengal, yielding an income of Rs. 5,30,920, were 
brought within Mughal revenue jurisdiction during the period 
between Todar Mal’s assessment (1582) and the end of the 
Subahdarship of prince Shuja, son of Shah Jahan, in 1658. The 
major portion was ‘conquered from the ancient Hindoo princes’ 
of ‘the modern province of Fakhercoondy or Rangpur’, entitled 
*Nairrain who were driven to that portion of their dominions, 
which. their posterity still enjoy as tributaries to the English, 
at the foot of the Bootan hills’. The reference seems to be to 
the Rajas of Darrang who, however, were tributaries to the 
Ahom Rajas."* The rest of the territory included areas on both 
sides of the Brahmaputra, The present district of Goalpara 
(in Assam) was a part of the Rangpur district in the Bengal subah; 
it was separated from Rangpur in 1822 and brought within the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Assam after the extension 
of British rule to the Brahmaputra valley following the Company's 
victory in the First Anglo-Burmese War, 

We know from Assamese sources that the pargana system 
was introduced in the Kamrup region—to the east of Goalpara 
—which had been conquered by the Mughals from the Ahom 
Rajas, This arrangement was continued by the Ahom Rajas 
when they reoccupied the area, and also by the British autho- 
rities in the provisional administrative system introduced in 
1824 after the expulsion of the Burmese, As a matter of 
fact Mughal rule in a large part of Western Assam left some 
permanent traces on the revenue system of that region.” 

On the western border of Bengal, says Grant, peshkash was 
levied from the districts of Bishnupur, Pachet, Chandrakona, 
etc,, being part of the ‘jungly country’ of Jharkhand, ‘The 
petty chiefs of Bishenpoor pretend to have conquered this district 
near 1100 years since, and show a genealogical table minutely 
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exact in names and time, tracing their descent, in regular unin- 
terrupted succession, down to the actual representative of the 
family’. In this region there were five mahals (revenue units) 
‘yielding Rs. 59,146.57 


On the south-west 35 parganas, covering parts of the present 
districts of Midnapur (in Bengal) and Balasore (in Orissa), were 
brought under ‘the same royal jurisdiction of the Nowarah, or 
admiralty of boats stationed always at Dacca’. This large tract 
was ‘taken chiefly from the maritime border of this province in 
a curve’ from Mandalghat to the bandar (port) of Balasore, 
‘apparently for the purpose of subjecting the whole coast, liable 
to the invasion of the Moggs (i.e., Maghs or Arakanese)’.** The 
Khalsa system was extended to this strategic area for security 
reasons, 


On the south-east, however, a different system was introduced. 
After the conquest of Chittagong from the Arakanese in 1666 
it was placed in charge of a Faujdar, but its revenues were utilised 
for the defence of the frontier—still exposed to Arakanese raids— 
under the jagirdari system, i.e., lands were granted to jagirdars 
each of whom was required to maintain a certain number of 
troops.*® Later the jagirdary system was replaced by the 
zamindary system, i.e., the assigned lands were resumed and 
granted to zamindars when defence requirements became less 
urgent. This was the position when the Company took charge 
of Chittagong as a ‘Ceded District’ in 1760. 


This brief survey draws our attention to three categories of 
intermediaries. To the first category belonged those who paid 
tribute: the rulers of Tippera, Cachar, Jaintia and Cooch Behar. 
Sometimes the tribute was symbolical: the Rajas of Tippera 
and Jaintia made amends for raiding Mughal territory by pre- 
senting elephants to the Emperor. The hill state of Morang 
(west of Cooch Behar and north of Purnea, now in Bihar) paid 
tribute mostly in goods. Although the tribute formed part 
of the revenue, it was the duty of the Nazim—not of the Diwan— 
to collect it and to arrange for its safe convoy to the imperial 
court." Presumably the payment of tribute was not regular. 
Defaulters had to face military measures. This happened, for 
instance, in the case of Cooch Behar during the governorship of 
Shaista Khan (1664-78). 
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To the second category belonged those chieftains who paid 
peshkash. Grant includes peshkash in the estimate of the revenue, 
implying that it formed a regular item of income and fell within 

. the Diwan’s jurisdiction. 

To the third category belonged the ordinary zamindars. 
Although they enjoyed a lower income and occupied a lower 
position than the tribute-paying and peshkash-paying chiefs, 
they belonged to the same category from the point of view of 
Mughal revenue law. Those who paid tribute or peshkash were 
technically zamindars no less than those whose lands were as- 
sessed for hastobud jama. Some zamindars were mansabdars 
as well. Some zamindars’ estates, in full or in part, were termed 
jagirs like the assignments of Government officers. Different 
categories of zamindars had different kinds of duties and rights. 
Historical antecedents and political necessities ruled out unifor- 
mity. 

A zamindar usually derived his title to the management of 
his lands from a sanad. It was a contractual arrangement; 
the emphasis was on the obligations of the appointee. The 
essential feature of these obligations, in the case of a zamindar 
who did not belong to any special category, was the collection 
of the revenue, followed by payment to the exchequer. In some 
cases the zamindar paid the Government a fixed sum for the re- 
venue of a village and then made collections from individual 
peasants at rates fixed by custom or by himself, appropriating 
for his own use the difference between his collections and the 
amount paid by him to the exchequer. In other cases his re- 
muneration was a commission, supplemented occasionally by 
nankar, i.e., “a special grant of the government’s share of the 
produce of the land of a certain number of villages for his sub- 
sistence’. According to Baden-Powell, zamindary ‘implied a 
right to the revenue share, a right to dispose of waste and un- 
occupied lands, a right to certain mineral royalties, etc.®? 
A sanad might be revoked for default in payment; if a lenient 
view was taken, an amil would be sent to take temporary charge 
of the estate to put things in order. 

In many respects the zamindar functioned as a Government 
official even though he was not a mansabdar and did not enjoy 


a jagir. As we have already noted in connection with Shore’s 
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observations, his functions were not limited to the collection 
of revenue. ‘He was answerable’, wrote Hastings, ‘for the peace 
and good order of the country as far as his jurisdiction extended, 
but only as the subordinate instrument of a larger system,’ With. 
‘the land servants, or the ancient militia of the country’, 
in his ‘immediate charge’, he ‘watched over’ the ‘internal quiet’ 
of his zamindary and ‘obtained information of whatever passed 
in any part of it. It was his duty to give ‘constant intelligence” 
to the Nazim and ‘to assist the faujdar in the apprehension of 
robbers and in executing the measures which were required of 
him for preserving the peace of the country’. His judicial autho- 
rity, however, extended only to cases relating to the non-payment 
of rents; he had no criminal jurisdiction." 


In the case of those zamindars who were tributary princes, 
and probably in the case of the payers of peshkash as well, a 
sanad was generally a formality; it registered the imperial re- 
cognition of succession which was based on tribal custom 
or the tradition of the family concerned. In the case of other 
zamindars a sanad indicated a choice by the granting authority. 
Except at the initial stage, this choice was regulated in practice 
by the principle of hereditary succession which had crept into the 
Mughal system of official appointments. A zamindar who 
discharged his duties satisfactorily was supposed to have earned 
a prescriptive right for himself and his legal successors, This 
Prescriptive right found a firm basis in the decline of imperial 
authority. Many zamindar families took strong roots in their 
estates and, realising that the Mughal Government was too dis- 
tant or too weak to take away what they considered to be their 
hereditary rights, appropriated more than their share of the 
collected revenue. There was an almost imperceptible transition 
from contract to status: managers of estates became in fact— 
but prohably not in law—their proprietors. 


Such transformation was inherent in the Mughal system. 
A zamindary granted to an individual could always be divided 
to meet the claims of his heirs. There were no official restrictions 
on the sale of zamindary rights. A zamindary could be trans- 
ferred on lease (ijara). Under the Great Mughals the zamindary 
right was regarded as an article of private property. Disputes 
relating to the possession of zamindaries were settled usually 
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by judicial methods. Originating as an instrument of imperial 
administration, the zamindary system acquired a firm identity 
of its own and achieved an increasing measure of autonomy as 
the imperial system broke down in the eighteenth century. It 
was at this stage that the British administrators came into contact 
with it. They found the position of the zamindars ‘as impregna- 
able as that of the average English landowner’, enjoying the ‘same 
prestige’, and ‘exercising greater magisterial powers than any 
lord of the manor or county magistrate’, So, ‘to all intents 
and purposes they appeared to the Europeans as land-owners’,* 

In 1778 the Amini Commission did not ‘presume to examine’ 
whether the land belonged to the Government, or to the zamindar, 
or to the cultivator, but it stressed the point that ‘the land itself 
is liable to the payment of the Government revenue and whoever 
possesses it holds it on this special condition’, In Bengal ‘almost 
all the lands’ were held by persons who stood between the Govern- 
ment and the immediate cultivator of the soil. These per- 
sons were divided into three categories. A zamindar was ‘the 
first in point of rank amongst the several landholders’. 
A chaudhuri was ‘inferior, though next in rank to a zamindar’. 
Then came the talukdars who were subdivided into two groups. 
The huzuri talukdars, ‘although inferior in rank and title to either 
of the two former classes of landholders, seem to possess their 
little territories on a tenure full and secure, and at a revenue 
generally fixed’, The mazkuri talukdars held under a zamindar 
or a chaudhuri to whom they paid their rents,** 

The term taluk means ‘dependency’; it came into use in the 
seventeenth century in connection with land-holding.* In 
the eighteenth century the talukdar was a small zamindar, Some- 
times the terms ‘zamindar’ and ‘talukdar’ were used without 
specifying any distinction.” 

The development of the system in Bengal is explained in 
the Amini Report. Originally ‘the whole of Bengal was distri- 
buted amongst zamindars and chaudburis’. Then, ‘in order to 
bring waste land into cultivation, in consideration of a sum of 
money, the performance of particular services, or to provide 
for a relation or dependent’, the zamindars and the chaudhuris 
‘were induced to parcel out portions of their districts to talukdars 
subject to their authority, who engaged to collect and pay an 
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annual revenue’. At the next stage, when the taluks became 
more populous and prosperous through the care bestowed by the 
talukdars, it became the interest of the zamindars to endeavour 
to dispossess the talukdars, and of the talukdars to free them- 
selves from dependence on their supervisors. In this struggle 
the Government sometimes intervened on the side of the talukdar 
‘through favour to him, or as a punishment on the zamindar’. 
A ‘great number of taluks’ were, from time to time, ‘lopped off 
from zamindaries’ and rendered huzuri. While this process 
diminished ‘the power and advantages of particular zamindars’, 
it ‘also tended, by increasing the number of the immediate 
tenants of Government, to render the collection and accounts 
of the revenue more difficult and intricate.’** 


According to Grant, the zamindars in Akbar’s time were 
‘annual contracting farmers, with stated allowances by way of 
commission, and small estates, their entire legitimate receipts 
never exceeding ten per cent of the demand’. Elsewhere he 
describes the zamindars as ‘native hereditary proprietors’. In 
another connection he says that ‘the zamindars of Hindostan’ 
had ‘a two-fold tenure in their respective territorial trusts’. The 
one, ‘annexed in perpetuity to the office of landholder’, conferred 
on the individual in question certain rights under the denomina- 
tion of muskurat (customary deductions allowed to zamindars 
from their collections at the close of their settlements), nankar, 
etc. These rights constituted 


a subsistence in rent for land within the circle of his 
jurisdiction, as a permanent compensation for executing the 
public duties generally required of him, implying an attach- 
ment to the soil, to the interest of the ryots as their appointed 
chief or natural representative, and to those of his sovereign 
constituent, in maintaining peace as well as promoting the 
prosperity at large of the country entrusted to his internal 
superintendence. 


The other right was ‘of a more temporary nature’: the de 
Facto transfer in leasehold for a specified term ‘at a contract price’. 
This ‘price’ was ‘supposed always to include, on the besis of 
former settlements, the entire collections of every kind levied 
from the people, after deducting all necessary mofussil charges, 
comprehending a russoom, or commission of five per cent on the 
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actual receipt of the exchequer, as a reasonable allowance for 
the collectors...’. This was the amildary bandobast (settlement 
with an intendant and collector of the revenue, uniting civil, 
military and financial powers). The temporary office thus created 
was that of a ‘farmer general’.6® Apparently it was quite different 
in nature from the office of a zamindar, and it was created for 
the purpose of dealing with a temporary breakdown in the normal 
system of revenue collection through zamindars in a particular 
area, 


V. RYOTS 


The payment which the ryots had to make under the Great 
Mughals might be classified under three heads: (1) land revenue 
(mal), (2) other taxes (sair), (3) irregular exactions by different 
kinds of persons such as officials, zamindars and their employees. 


As regards land revenue, there were two stages: assessment 
(takhsis) and collection (tahsil). The amount assessed was 
called jama; the amount collected was called hasil. After assess- 
ment the ryot was given a written document called patta, 
stating the amount or rate of the revenue demand, and he 
acknowledged acceptance of the obligation through a written 
document called kabuliyat. These two documents formalised 
the terms of the contract. 


In some cases the detailed procedure of assessment was avoid- 
ed and collection was made in accordance with an ad hoc method 
called. ghalla-bakhsi, batai, or bhaoli (crop-sharing). A summary 
method of assessment was known as hastobud. It meant, accord- 
ing to Wilkins, an ‘examination by measurement of the assets 
or resources of the country, made immediately previous to the 
harvest’. The assessor came to the village, and after viewing 
good and bad lands together, made an estimate of the expected 
produce which formed the basis of assessment. Sometimes 
only the ploughs were counted and the revenue was assessed: by 
applying to them rates fixed according to localities. In both 
cases the personal capacity and integrity of the assessor was an 
important factor. A far more satisfactory system was known 
as kankut or danabandi, The land was actually measured (jarib) 
and the estimated crop rate was applied to the whole area under 
the crop. The demand was assessed not in cash but in kind; thus. 
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there was some resemblance with ghalla-bakhsi. A more 
elaborate system was known as the zabt. The area was measured 
at each harvest and the jama was determined on the basis of the 
dastur-al-aml which took into account the average of the cash 
rates of the preceding ten years. 

Different methods of assessment were used in different 
provinces at different times. In Bengal Akbar adopted the 
method which was in operation at the time of the conquest. 
Tt was called nasag. Moreland takes it to mean ‘a particular 
method-of assessment other than Sharing or Measurement’. In 
his opinion ‘it points clearly to the assessment of the village or 
larger unit, but leaves room for doubt whether the assessment 
was made with headmen or with farmers’.”” If Reza Khan's 
statement, quoted above, is to be taken as an accurate reproduc- 
tion of official tradition, the settlement was made with the 
zamindars who were primarily revenue-farmers and traced their 
tights to pre-Mughal days. According to another view, nasag 
was really not an independent method of assessment; it was a 
Subsidiary method used with other methods. Despite many 
variations, the essence of nasaq was the avoidance of fresh assess- 
ment every year; the results of assessment once made were re- 
peated every year. This imported a kind of semi-permanence 
into the revenue system.7* If the settlement was made with 
farmers or zamindars, they would gradually acquire a semi- 
permanent or permanent position. 

Abul Fazl says: ‘It is not customary in this Suba (Bengal) 
for the husbandmen and Government to divide the crop. Grain 
is always cheap and the produce of the land is determined by 
Nasaq.’ Todar Mal’s residence in Bengal for a period of two 
years was too brief for the introduction of the kankut or the 
zabt system. Moreover, the Afghan rebellion was continuing, 
and. large parts of the province were still beyond the control 
of the Mughal officers. As an extensive and laborious survey 
was not possible, he collected the accounts of the kanungos and 
in some places verified their accuracy by local inquiries. On 
the basis of the information thus secured he prepared the rent- 
roll of Bengal. It was natural that the pre-Mughal system of 
collecting the revenue through middlemen (farmers or zamindars) 
had to be continued. As Moreland points out, ‘...the eighteenth- 
century tradition that Todar Mal made a detailed assessment on 
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the individual peasants is unsupported by any contemporary 
evidence’.7* 


In another very important respect the eighteenth-century 
tradition is clearly wrong. Todar Mal’s settlement was the 
starting point of the early British administrators’ retrospective 
study of Bengal’s revenue system. According to Grant, the 
asal tumar jama of Bengal, exclusive of the five sarkars of Orissa, 
as settled by Todar Mal, amounted to Rs. 1,06,93,152. This 
figure was accepted by Shore.” Grant says that one-fourth 
of the produce was the basis of assessment. In Moreland's 
view, the total figure refers to “Valuation, not Demand’, and the 
‘Valuation’ was made ‘by Todar Mal, or under his order, on 
the basis of whatever data were available at the time of annexa- 
tion, probably the record® maintained by the former 
Government’? 

The list of 19 sarkars in Grant’s account, of which Todar 
Mal is supposed to have made an elaborate assessment, includes 
areas which had not come under Mughal occupation in his time. 
Chittagong, for instance, was a part of the kingdom of Arakan 
from the closing years of the sixteenth century; it was conquered 
by the Mughals in 1666. Similarly, the sarkar of Fatehabad, 
‘for the most part east of the Meghna, and including the islands 
of Sandip and Dakhin Shabazpur’, was probably not under 
Mughal rule in Todar Mal's time. Sandip, situated off the 
coast of Chittagong, was a battle-ground for the Mughals, the 
Arakanese and the Portuguese for many years. It is not very 
likely that the Afghan Government of Bengal, overthrown by 
Akbar, left revenue records relating to these regions, and that 
these were available to Todar Mal. However, he made certain 
estimates on the basis of data which he was able to collect in a 
manner unknown to us. It would not be correct to treat these 
estimates as the Mughal Government’s actual ‘Demand’ in his 
time; but it is permissible to assume that they formed the basis 
of later revenue assessments in Bengal. 


According to Grant, the asal tumar jama in full, as established 
by Todar Mal for ‘the whole soubah, in its then circumscribed 
state’, amounted to Rs. 1,06,93,152 (Khalsa lands: Rs. 63,44,260; 
jagir lands : Rs. 43,48,892). This total amount was ‘levied from 
the ryots, as an equivalent in specie for the rubba, or fourth share 
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of the entire yearly produce of the lands claimed in behalf of the 
sovereign, by the ancient conquered right, as sole despotic pro- 
prietary lord of the soil’. From this sum was deducted ‘the 
kharije jumma, or real estates, appropriated under the name of 
Nancar, for the family subsistence of the krories, zamindars, or 
collectors of the public rents, and which appears to have been 
originally settled for the entire list of such officers, throughout 
Bengal, at 3,26,250 rupees’. Again, deductions were made from 
the gross rental ‘on account of the damages sustained by extra- 
ordinary drought, inundation, pestilence, or famine...’. 

There were changes, Grant continues, during Man Singh’s 
administration in the clossing years (1594-1605) of Akbar’s reign. 
He ‘considerably increased the revenue’ of Bengal ‘by levying a 
tribute from...(the) then sovereign of Cooch Behar’ and ‘by the 
conquest of the maritime country of Bhatty, near the mouths 
of the Ganges’. But these measures ‘did not really enhance the 
public income’, for ‘the ordinary established rental of the whole 
country was then almost entirely absorbed, actually or fraudulent- 
ly’, by jagirs and by the expenses of protecting the sea-coasts 
from the ravages of the Maghs of Arakan who were aided by the 
Portuguese commanding a stronghold at Chittagong. In the 
reign of Jahangir ‘such ws the reduced state of the revenue’ that 
the Subahdary was bestowed upon Fidai Khan on ‘an agreement 
to pay into the exchequer’ only ten lakhs of rupees in full pay- 
‘ment of the imperial dues. In Shah Jahan’s reign ‘not a rupee 
was paid into the royal treasury at Delhi’ in 1638 when the Ahoms 
made ‘a hostile descent from their boats’ into Bengal. Though 
the imperial treasury suffered, the Subahdars ‘reaped an ample 
harvest from the yearly produce of the lands, or in the general 
dissipation of the public wealth’.”° 


During the first quarter of the seventeenth century there 
were two important economic factors in operation in Bengal. 
From 1575 onwards the Portuguese enjoyed virtual monopoly of 
Bengal’s sea-borne trade, both export and import. But the 
hostility of the Arakanese, leading to the capture of Sandip by 
them in 1616, and the capture of Hughly by Shah Jahan’s troops 
in 1632, were severe blows which affected their interests and 
caused a serious interruption of Bengal’s foreign trade. As a 
result there was scarcity of silver, which was accentuated by 
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the drain of silver up-country. According to Grant, this drain 
amounted to one crore of rupees per year; but Moreland prefers 
a much lower figure (fifty lakhs of rupees). The prices remained 
abnormally low.” These factors must have affected agrarian 
conditions in Bengal, but the details have not been studied. 


Conditions began to improve after the entry of the Dutch 
traders into the Bengal market. By the end of Jahangir’s reign 
they had established their first factory in Bengal. Soon after- 
wards Dutch ships started trading ‘from port to port all the year 
long, sometimes buying rice and other provisions’ where they 
were cheap and transporting these commodities to better 
markets,”® The English started their trading operations in 
Bengal later, although Jahangir’s farman of 1623 granted them 
the right of free trade throughout the Mughal Empire, including 
Bengal. Dutch trade in ‘rice and other provisions’ had a more 
direct impact upon agrarian conditions in Bengal than English 
trade in calicoes. However, the interruption of foreign trade, 
caused by the decline of the Portuguese, came to an end; and 
silver was imported in large quantities by the Dutch and English 
traders. Grant notes this change. As a result of the ‘extra- 
ordinary influx of specie from the American mines’ commerce 
improved and ‘extended its influence to agriculture and manu- 
factures’.7® ad 


This was the background of the ‘improved jama toomary 
of Sultan Sujah, as settled in the year 1658’.% Shuja, Shah 
Jahan’s third son, was Subahdar of Bengal for about twenty 
years (1639-58). According to Grant, ‘he introduced a very 
essential reform in all the departments of state, but more especially 
the financial...’. There was an enlargement of imperial receipts, 
but there was no ‘deviation from the original principle, in rating 
the lands’, as established by Todar Mal. However, ‘the number, 
extent and valuation of the several territorial divisions underwent 
so great a change’ that ‘an entirely different statement of the 
annual revenue’ emerged. From Todar Mal’s 682 parganas, 
361 additional parganas were formed or recognized.*! The 
‘improved’ tumar jama amounted to Rs. 1,31,15,907 (asal or 
original khalsa lands: Rs. 63,44,260; izafa or increase on these 
lands: Rs. 9,87,162; additions resulting from transter and con- 
quest: Rs. 14,35,593; jagir lands: Rs. 43,48,892). This represent- 


a 
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ed an increase of 24 lakhs—not a big increase in view of the 
growth of foreign trade, the addition of new territories, and the 
increase of population—on the asal jama of Todar Mal. Out of 
this amount Rs. 86,19,247 had to be ‘yearly realised to the state 
(i.e., paid to the imperial treasury), clear of all charges of pro- 
vincial government, whether civil, military, or naval’. 


There is some substance in the view that there was really 
no new settlement or assessment in 1658, and Shah Shuja’s re- 
revenue roll was ‘merely a clerical revision, including the altera- 
tions that had occurred since A.D. 1582’.82 Territorial changes 
had been in-progress during the preceding seventy-six years. 
Another factor was the ‘fresh vigour’ of trade, derived from ‘the 
united effect of enlarged internal circulation (of money), and 
the quickened emulation of many additional rival competitors’ 
(i.e., the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English). 


Although the addition to the tumar jama was comparatively 
small, there was an increase of 15} per cent on the previous re- 
venue of the original 19 sarkars of Todar Mal.®° But the burden 
on the rent-payers was increased by ‘very considerable collec- 
tions...levied throughout the interior districts, under the authority 
or in behalf of the nazim and his inferior officers’.®4, This is 
Grant’s view; it makes Shuja the originatomof the ‘Subahdary 
abwabs’ which became a distinctive feature of the revenue system 
of Bengal in the eighteenth century. 


The practice of realising abwabs in addition to the usual 
rents was of much earlier origin, and despite imperial prohibitions 
it became a permanent feature of the Mughal revenue system. 
It was, according to a modern writer, a ‘simple, unscientific 
and haphzard’ method of increasing the revenue.** 


Wilkins defines abwabs as ‘items of taxation, cesses, imposts, 
taxes’ and adds that the term was ‘particularly used to distinguish 
the taxes imposed subsequently to the establishment of the assul, 
or original standard rent, in the nature of additions thereto’. 
In many places the additions had been ‘consolidated with the 
assul, and a new standard assumed as the basis of succeeding 
imposition’. Sometimes the imposition of abwabs was a penal 
measure: it was a price exacted from zamindars for the Mughal 
Government’s ‘forbearance...from detailed investigations into 
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their profits, or actual receipts, from the lands according to the 
hastobood’. In every case the burden fell ultimately on the 
ryots to whom it was transferred by the zamindars, Sometimes 
the burden was to some extent justified, for the land increased 
is value. In general, however, the abwabs were oppressive. These 
imposts were again and again declared by the Emperors to be 
illegal and forbidden, but nothing could prevent their re- 
appearance in altered forms or under new names. 


Abul Fazl gives a list of imposts abolished by Akbar. 
Jahangir abolished the duties named tamgah and mir-bahari 
‘together with the taxes of all descriptions which the jagirdars 
of every subah and every sarkar had been in the habit of exacting 
on their own account’. Aurangzib abolished 63 abwabs. 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar divides the abwabs into six broad classes: 
(1) duties on the local sale of produce, like the municipal octroi 
duty of modern times, but appropriated by the State; (2) fee 
on the sale of immovable property; (3) perquisites exacted by 
the officials for their own benefit, and fees or commission levied 
on behalf of the State on different occasions; (4) licence-tax for 
plying certain trades; (5) forced subscriptions; (6) special imposts 
on the Hindus, i.e., tax on bathing in the Ganges and other sacred 
waters, jizya or poll-tax, etc.®? This classification includes some 
items which fall in the category of sair, a term used occasionally 
to cover almost all the major taxes apart from the land revenue. 


Monopoly of trade in some essential commodities was an 
important source of revenue in Bengal during the viceroyalty 
of Mir Jumla at the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign. He made 
himself virtually the sole stockist of all articles of necessity and 
then sold them at enhanced prices. This was the basis of his 
financial system. He adopted severely coercive measures to 
realise large amounts from the grain merchants of Dacca to 
meet the expenses of his wars. His successors, encouraged 
presumably by the relaxation of imperial control, used similar 
methods to enrich themselves instead of augmenting the imperial 
revenues, Like. the English Company’s servants in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, they enagaged in private trade 
(sauda-i-khas) which imposed an oppressive burden of indirect 
taxation on producers and consumers alike. Shaista Khan, 
whose viceroyalty covered a period of twenty-two years, practised 
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a monopoly of necessaries like salt, betel-nut, etc. Abwabs, 
abolished by imperial decree, were exacted in practice. Another 
viceroy, Azim-ush-shan, the Emperor’s grandson, carried on 
-private trade for which he received his stern grandfather's 
warning.®® s 
_ During Aurangzib’s long reign (1658-1707) there was, accord- 
ing to Grant, ‘no formal acknowledged improvement made 
in the revenues of Bengal, except what may be reckoned from the 
more punctual payment of rent into the imperial treasury’.®® En- 
gaged in continuous wars in the Deccan during the last twenty- 
five years (1683-1707) of his life, he required a constant supply 
of money. Shaista Khan, who had presented the Emperor in 
1678 with thirty lakhs in cash besides four lakhs worth of jewels, 
promised in 1682 to pay five lakhs annually (kharach-i-yasaq) 
as long as he was out on his Deccan expedition. This annual 
aid continued ‘till 1685 and probably later. His successors, 
Khan-i-Jahan Bahadur and Ibrahim Khan, were too indolent 
and inefficient to fulfil the Emperor’s financial requirements. 
In 1697 Azim-ush-shan took charge of the government of Bengal; 
but Murshid Kuli Khan came to Bengal as Diwan at the begin- 
ning of 1701, and under his able management of the finances 
there was a regular flow of one crore of rupees every year from 
Bengal to the Emperor in the Deccan from 1702 onwards. The 
new Diwan ‘appeared as a life-saving angel in the eyes of the 
Eniiperor’.* ays : 
Bengal paid heavily for imperial wars, Mughal magnificence, 
and viceregal excesses in expenditure.°! Some zamindars must 
have suffered, but the burden fell—as usual—upon the peasantry, 
The pressure on the ryots came from different quarters, and its. 
intensity depended on various factors. ‘In every district through- 
out Bengal,’ wrote John Shore in June 1789, ‘where the 
licence of exaction has not superseded all rule, the rents of lands 
are regulated by known rates called nirk (nirik) and in some 
districts each village has its own’. These rates were fixed at 
so much per bigha; facts such as the production of two or three 
crops a year, and the production of the ‘more profitable articles’ 
such as the mulberry plant, betel-leaf, tobacco, sugar-cane, etc., 
were taken into consideration. This was the customary rent 
which, according to Shore, ‘must have been fixed upon a measure- 
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ment of the lands and the settlement of Todar Mal may have 
furnished the basis of them’. In course of time ‘cesses were super- 
added to the standard and became included in a subsequent valua- 
tion, the rates varying with every successive measurement’. In 
Shore’s time there were ‘many abwabs or cesses collected distinct 
from the nirk, and not included in it, though they are levied in 
certain proportions to it’.®? 

The situation which developed in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was a proliferation of the old Mughal system. 
The supplementary demands, which were added to the nirik, 
were partly of a provincial and partly of a local character. The 
former were imposed by the Nawabs,® the latter by the zamindars. 
Hunter says that the imposition of abwabs or cesses had the 
effect of rendering the original assessment (assal tumari jama) 
‘nugatory’. 

Very little information is available about the origin of these 
impositions and their actual impact on the ryots. Some of them 
originated in Mughal times; the others came gradually 
during the Nawabi regime, and some perhaps followed the 
establishment of the Permanent Settlement. -Mangan, for 
instance, was probably collected ‘from time immemorial’, The 
money was utilised to meet the incidental expenses of the zamindar 
and his family, such as the funerals of parents, the marriages of 
children, etc. Peter Moore, Collector of Rangpur, wrote in 
1784: ‘In well-regulated zamindaries, even when mangun has 
been privately asked by the zamindars, the ryots, understanding 
it as a necessity of the zamindar’s household, or requisition for 
services beneficial to the zamindary, it has been known to meet 
a ready and voluntary consent’. Another imposition for mis- 
cellaneous purposes was mathot. It was realised for defraying 
expenses of the punya (the day when the settlement for the new 
year was made), for repairing bridges and banks (pooshtebandi), 
for maintenance of the elephants (fil khana), etc. Other cesses 
included najai (designed to make up losses due to desertion of the 
tyots by imposts on those who remained), hoondean designed to 
cover losses on the exchange of different categories of coins, etc. 
Eighty years after the introduction of the Permanent Settlement ` 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, in- 
stituted an inquiry (1872) into the agrarian conditions prevailing 
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at the time in the district of Pabna (now in Bangladesh). It 


was found that the zamindars realised thirteen different kinds of 
abwabs.°* 


Despite Philip Francis’s belief in the moderation of land 
revenue assessment under early Mughal rule,®* there is enough 
evidence that the ryot was called upon to pay much more than 
he could really afford to pay. The land revenue consumed his 
surplus produce, i.e., the quantity above that required for his 
subsistence. Pelsaert, a Dutch traveller in the reign of Jahangir, 
while speaking of the land revenue assignments, says that ‘so 
much is wrung from the peasants that even dry bread is scarcely 
left to fill their stomachs’.” At the time of Aurangzib the 
principle was to leave for the cultivator ‘as much as he required 
for his own support till the next crop be reaped and that of his 
family, and for seed’ ; what remained was land revenue and should 
go to the treasury.” Details relating particularly to Bengal 
are scarce, but there is no reason to suppose that the average 
Bengal ryot fared better than his fellow ryots in other parts of 

. the Empire. The Bengali poet Mukundaram Kavi Kankan, 
writing towards the end of Akbar’s reign, during the governor- 
ship of Man Singh, describes how the tenants suffered from the 
oppression of revenue officers.°® ‘The basic object of the Mughal 
administration was to obtain the revenue on an ever-ascending 
scale’ That object was not lost sight of by the agents of 
Mughal administration in Bengal. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE NAWABI REGIME 


I. MURSHID KULI KHAN 


Grant divides his Analysis chronologically into three periods. 
The first period begins with Todar Mal’s Settlement in 1582 and 
ends with the year 1722 in the reign of Muhammad Shah when 
Murshid Kuli Khan was Subahdar of Bengal. The asal tumar 
Jama, or original rent-roll, of the lands in Bengal, as established 
by Todar Mal, passed through ‘its ultimate reform and im- 
provements under Murshid Kuli Khan. Apparently Grant 
emphasizes the continuity of the Mughal revenue system during 
this long period of 140 years. This continuity was disturbed 
during the second period—from the ‘commencement’ of Murshid 
Kuli Khan’s ‘government’ and the reign of Farrukhsiyar in 1713 
to the ‘expulsion’ of Mir Kasim in | 763—by ‘the several abwabs, 
or the proportional assessments on the first established ground- 
rent... levied by the sole authority of the provincial delegates 
G.e., the Subahdars) in their own behalf, though virtually for the 
public service.’ The third Period covers the early stage of the 
Company’s administration, from the grant of Diwani in 1765 
to the years 1781-841 

The asal jama attributed to Todar Mal is the foundation of 
the revenue system described by Grant. If this asal jama re- 
presents ‘Valuation’ and not ‘Demand’, the foundation is not 
fully realistic. However, two revisions were made, one by Shuja 
in 1658 and the other by Murshid Kuli Khan in (1722, without 
making any structural alteration. There were enhancements 
amounting to 15} per cent between 1582 and 1658, and 13} per 
cent between 1658 and 1722; but these were due mainly to ex- 
tension of territory and ‘exactions made...in excess of authorita- 
tive figures’®. How far Grant’s figures are correct it is not 
Possible to say, but his general thesis—the continuity of the 
standard rent-roll—is not challenged by any known evidence. 
The records utilised by him are no longer available; general 
references to revenue Matters in Persian chronicles are often 
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obscure, and scarce so far as Bengal particularly is concerned. 
These points add to the value of Grant’s Analysis as a guide. 

Tradition current in Grant’s time attributed Aurangzib’s 
selection of Murshid Kuli Khan for the office of Diwan of Bengal 
to his pressing financial needs in connection with the war in 
the Deccan. ‘Having ultimately committed the management 
of the distant eastern provinces to his grandson Azim-ush-shan, 
rather as an appendage of royalty, than in the design of increasing 
the finances...he bestowed the dewanny on a man who had re- 
commended himself by his ability in the inferior offices...’*. 
This distinguished officer was Murshid Kuli Khan. 

Murshid Kuli was the most successful revenue administrator 
in the Mughal Empire in the days of its decline. By birth a 
Brahmin and by training a Persian, he ‘grafted the refinement, 
orderliness and wisdom of the Persian race on the intelligence 
and industry of his Brahman stock’, But he was ‘a glorified 
civil servant only, a masterly collector and accountant, a brainy 
departmental head, but no statesmanlike leader possessed of 
vision’’, This assessment by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar is substantially 
correct, and it provides a clue to our understanding of Murshid 
Kuli’s revenue reforms. 

Having earned distinction in the Deccan as Diwan of 
Hyderabad, Murshid Kuli was selected by Aurangzib for the 
more responsible post of Diwan of Bengal in 1700. A few months 
later (1701) he was appointed, in addition, Diwan of Orissa. 
In 1703 he was appointed deputy Subahdar (and soon after- 
wards, full Subahdar) of Orissa in addition to his Bengal post. 
In 1704 he became Diwan of Bihar also, in addition to his Bengal 
and Orissa posts. In 1707 he served for a few months as deputy 
Subahdar of Bengal in addition to his other posts in the three 
provinces. Soon afterwards (1707) he was removed from the 
Diwani of Bengal. In 1708 he was appointed Diwan of the 
Deccan. He became Diwan of Bengal again in 1710, becoming 
deputy Subahidar of the province in 1713. He was appointed 
full Subahdar of Bengal in October 1717. He held this office 
till his death in June 1727. By that time the decline of the 
imperial power had reached an advanced stage and Bengali, 
like Oudh and the Deccan, had become virtually an independent 
viceroyalty. 
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Murshid Kuli’s firm control over revenue Management in 
Bengal during the early years of his administration in the subah 
was based on two factors: his own ability, and the support whch 

. he received from Aurangzib as a reward for the regular trans- 
mission of one crore of rupees every year from Bengal to the 
imperial treasury. The Emperor stood by him in his disputes 

. with the Subahdar, Azim-ush-shan (the Emperor’s grandson). 
In order to keep himself at a safe distance from Dacca, the 
Subahdar’s seat, he transferred his Diwani office to Makhsudabad 
which was later named Murshidabad. 

Our information about Murshid Kuli’s revenue settlement 
is derived principally from two sources: Tawarikh-i-Bangalah 
(written in 1763) by Salimullah® and Grant’s Analysis.®. The 
former makes some more or less casual Statements; the latter 
gives some details and figures relating to assessment. 

Murshid Kuli’s primary objective was to increase the revenue. 
This was necessary because almost the entire province had been 
allotted to the officers as jagir in lieu of their pay, and the income 
of the State in cash was drawn primarily from custom duty. 
Determined to draw cash from land, Murshid Kuli turned the 
Jagirs into Khalsa and compensated the displaced officers by 
offering them jagirs in Orissa. The jagir system was an essential 
feature of Mughal administration; it could not be abolished. 
There were different kinds of Jagirs in the time of Murshid 
Kuli’s successor, Shuja-ud-din. According to Grant, lands 
yielding 'Rs. 10,21,415 were transferred from jagir to Khalsa, 
and the remaining jagir lands were estimated to yield 
Rs. 33,27,477. in Murshid Kuli’s time. The Khalsa lands were 
included in 1,256 parganas and the jagir lands in 404 parganas. 

In 1728 the jagir lands were divided into thirteen categories, 
as stated below. This classification was obviously a legacy of 
Murshid Kuli’s time. 

1l. Jagir-i-sarkar-i-ala, for the expenses of the Nizamat, i.e., 
the Nawab’s establishment, 
2. Jagir-i-bandah-i-ali dargah, for the expenses of the 

Diwani. 

Jagir-i-amir al-umarah, bakhshi, for military expenditure. 

4. Jagir Faujdaran, for the defence of the frontier (on the 

west and north-west). 
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Jagir Mansabdaran, for petty military expenditure. 
Jagir zamindaran, for the defence of the frontier (on the 
east and north-east). 

7. Jagir Madad-i-ma’ash, for religious endowments. 

8. Jagir Salicnadaran, for petty zamindary. allowances. 

9. Jagir altamgah, for endowments to learned men. 

10. Jagir Ruzinadaran, for petty religious endowments. 

11. Jagir Nawarah, for maintenance of nayal establishment. 

12. Jagir amlah-i-ashm, for maintenance of eastern frontier 

force. 

13. Jagir Kheda, for the expenses of catching elephants. 

As many as six categories of jagirs (3,4,5,6,11,12) were earmarked 
for defence expenditure; two categories (1, 2) were assigned for 
general adininistration, civil and criminal. 

According to Grant, ‘the whole soubah of Bengal was distri- 
buted’ by Murshid Kuli into thirteen chakics. These were larger 
in extent than the old sarkars, ‘compact, well and permanently 
ascertained in boundary, regularly assessed for the standard 
crown rent, and each under the separate administration of a 
faujedar, aumildar, or intendant of finance’. The replacement of 
sarkars (numbering thirty-two) by chaklas was necessary for 
economy in administrative expenditure; but the term sarkar 
continued to be used in revenue documents, for ‘all grants of 
land, and portions of the public revenue, can only be distinctly 
ascertained, when classed under the head of circars ...’.. There 
was no deviation from the old Mughal policy of ‘breaking the 
influence of overgrown landholders’.? For instance, the 
zamindary of Rajshahi came within the jurisdiction of eight 
chaklas, and the ‘extensive local management’ of the zamindar 
was subject to the control of ‘different superintendents, conveni- 
ently situated’. But the annual settlement for the whole 
zamindary might be concluded at the Nawab’s capital 
‘without any subsequent confusion, from the variety of collectors, 
when accurately defined portions of the land and rental were 
assigned to each chucklah respectively’.® Subsequently the 
chaklas became the basis for formation of districts under the 
British Government. i 

The. chaklas were: (1) Bandar Balasore; (2) Hijli; 
(3) Murshidabad; (4) Burdwan; (5) Hughly (or Satgaon); (6) 
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Bhushna; (7) Jessore; (8) Akbarnagar (Rajmahal); (9) 
Ghoraghat; (10) Kuribari (Cooch Behar and parts of Assam); 
(11) Jahangirnagar (Dacca); (12) Sylhet; (13) Islamabad 
(Chittagong). ‘Mymensingh and Alapsingh in the north-east and 
Jessore-Khulna in the extreme south became regularly tribute- 
paying areas under the Crown’.® Salimullah says that the Rajas 
of Cooch Behar and Assam sent tribute to Murshid Kuli Khan. 


The creation of chaklas did not affect the existence of the 
parganas. They remained, ‘whole or broken...indispensable 
in every operation of finance, but more especially, in checking 
the usurpation and frauds of zamindary agents’. In Murshid 
Kuli’s time the parganas numbered 1,660. 

Grant's estimate of Bengal revenues according to Murshid 
Kuli’s settlement is Rs. 1,42,88,186. This figure may be treated 
as more or less correct; it is supported by Salimullah’s general 
Statements. The figure according to the settlement of Shah 
Shuja was Rs. 1,31,15,907. The total increase amounted to 13} 
per cent in a period of sixty-four years. To ensure this increase 
Murshid Kuli adopted harsh and oppressive methods. The 
Calcutta Council of the East India Company wrote in 1722 that 
the Nawab was ‘tearing the country to pieces for money’.!° 

Salimullah says that after assuming the Diwani Murshid 
Ku'i made ‘a careful cadastral survey, by which he gained accurate 
information about the total areas under the heads cultivated, 
fallow, and barren, and also prepared a comparative estimate 
(hastobud) of the past and present revenue yield of every rural 
unit’. Such a survey—if made at all—was most probably 
confined to certain parts of the province. Salimullah himself 
says that the zamindary of Birbhum was not surveyed because 
the zamindar—a Muslim—was pious and granted lands for 
religious purposes; and the zamindary of Bishnupur escaped 
survey because it was surrounded by jungles and inaccessible. 
There is no evidence that the Calcutta lands held by the English 
were surveyed.!2, 

Whether the amount of assessment quoted by Grant was 
actually collected, is a point which must remain undecided. 
But there can really be no analogy between his figures relating to 
Todar Mal’s settlement and those relating to Murshid Kuli’s 
settlement. In the case of the former, figures are shown against 
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certain districts which were not under Mughal rule in 1582; 
in the case of the latter, all districts shown under the thirteen 
chaklas were either revenue-paying or tributary. 


One special point deserves consideration. During a period 
of about sixteen years there was an average annual gap of about 
fifteen lakhs between the Khalsa revenue, as assessed by Murshid 
Kuli, and the amount actually sent by him to Delhi. The theory 
was that the entire Khalsa revenue was to be remitted to the 
imperial treasury. The gap is, therefore, to be interpreted as an 
indication that realisation fell below the assessment. This 
argument does not carry much weight, for one cannot be sure 
that Murshid Kuli in his later years sent the entire amount which 
he collected to Delhi. It is possible that he was not as scrupulous 
in sending remittances to Aurangzib’s weak successors as he had 
been in responding to the financial requirements of that careful 
and vigilant Emperor. Grant estimates that Murshid Kuli 
accumulated about one crore and ninety-five lakhs of rupees; but 
‘the whole of his effects, brought by his successor to the emperor's 
credit, fell rather short of fifty-one lakhs’, This does not prove 
conclusively either that Murshid Kuli could not collect the entire 
amount of the Khalsa demand, or that he did not appropriate 
for himself a share of the imperial dues. We need not assume 
that his successor, Shuja-ud-din, dislosed the total assets of his 
father-in-law for appropriation by the imperial treasury. It 
was necessary to respect the crown’s reversionary right to the 
property of individuals employed and dying in the service of the 
State, but their successors were not expected to be honest enough 
to part with the last dam for benefit of the overlord + 


There is hardly any evidence on the rate of assessment in 
Murshid Kuli’s system. One view is that the revenue per bigha 
did not exceed ten annas, an amount which would be equivalent 
to the price of two to two-and-half maunds of rice. This means 
that the demand amounted to about one-third of the produce. 
This would be a lenient demand if the standard rate in the reign 
of Aurangzib had really been raised to one-half of the produce.1® 
The ryots were, however, adversely affected by two features of 
Murshid Kuli’s system. First, he introduced the first Subahdary 
abwab and created a bad precedent for his successors. Second, 
his economy ‘in regard to collection charges, however admirable 
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as an illustration of administrative efficiency, meant in actual 
effect the squeezing of the peasantry by the revenue collectors. 
One complaint to the Emperor stated that the revenue contractors 
‘practised all kinds of oppression on the weak and the peasantry, 
so that the cultivation of the parganas has almost reached the 
point of desolation, and if this continues for one year more the 
peasants would be ruined’. Salimullah draws our attention to 
another side of the picture. According to him, Murshid Kuli 
promoted the cultivation of fallow and waste lands, and authorized 
the collectors to grant tagavi to the poorer peasants for purchas- 
ing stock and seed-grain.!7 

According to Grant, Murshid Kuli levied an impost on the 
country, called Khasnavisi, which was carried to the public account. 
The term ‘khasnavis’ meant ‘special writers or accountants of the 
exchequer’. This abwab was a fee exacted from the zamindars 
at the renewal of their annual leases by the Khalsa mutasaddis. 
To this was added another sum to cover the price of gold mohurs 
which were sent yearly by the Nazim to the court of Delhi as 
a token of homage on the anniversary of the Emperor’s accession. 
Generally these extra collections extended only to the Khalsa 
lands. In Grant’s opinion, ‘the burthen could scarcely have been 
felt by the peasantry, even supposing their landholders to have 
clandestinely trippled the amount thus authorized to be levied 
from them, by the order of the Nazim’.!* 

The last—and the most important—point for consideration 
is the agency for collection. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar tells us that 
Murshid Kuli rejected the old system of using the zamindars, 
who had ‘fallen into indolence, negligence, and improvidence’, 
and introduced the mal zamini system, i.e., collection through 
ijaradars or contractors. He compares the contractors with the 
Sermiers-generals of France. Murshid Kuli took security bonds 
from them. According to Salimullah, after ‘entirely dispossess- 
ing the zamindars of all interference in the collection, he assigned 
to them a subsistence allowance called nankar land, to which was 
added the privilege of hunting, cutting wood in the forests 
(bankar), and fishing in the lakes and rivers (jalkar)’. A few 
years later, this traditional arrangement for the maintenance 
of zamindars, who were relieved of the management of their 
estates, was set aside, and the nankar lands were resumed to the 


State. 
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Two questions suggest themselves, but our sources provide 
no precise answer. If the ijaradars were permitted to collect 
rents only on the basis of the rates fixed by Murshid Kuli in 
conformity with the information collected through the cadastral 
survey, they were virtually Government officers like the amils, 
and not farmers in the usually accepted sense. Murshid Kuli 
does not appear to have farmed out the lands to the highest 
bidder as the Company's Government did before the introduction 
of the Permanent Settlement. Secondly, we do not know for 
certain whether the ijaradars were paid in cash—in the form of 
salary or commission on collections—or in jagirs.*° In the 
second or third generation, says Sarkar, these contractors came 
to be called zamindars although they were ‘merely glorified civil 
servants paid by a percentage on their collections’." It would 
seem that the ijaradary system became hereditary and acquired 
the general characteristics of the zamindary system. 

Salimullah’s account of Murshid Kuli’s ‘practice of draconic 
severity and bestial torture on the defaulters’ explains to a large 
extent his success in enhancing the revenue collection, On 
the last day of the last month of the Bengali year he exacted 
from the Khalsa, jagir and other departments the amounts due, 
to the uttermost dam. He put strict muhasils (bailiffs) over the 
mutasaddis, amils, kanungos and other officers confining them 
at Murshidabad where they were refused food and drink, and 
not allowed even to attend to the call of nature. The defaulting 
zamindars were suspended by the heels and bastinadoed with a 
switch. They were flogged till they consented toypay the money, 
Those who failed to pay were converted to Islam with their wives 
and children by force. The deputy Diwan, a relative of Murshid 
Kuli, devised several ‘new species of severity’, 

He ordered a pit to be dug, about the height of a man, which 

was filled with human excrement in a state of putrefaction 

..The zamindars or amils who failed in their payments... 

were ducked in this pit ...Because in the Hindavi language 

Vaikunth signifies Paradise (the deputy Diwan) called this 

infernal pit by that name.?* 

The impact of such methods was not likely to be confined 
to a small group of defaulting zamindars and amils, Every 
tax-collector lived and worked in an atmosphere of terror; natur- 
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ally no one hesitated to practise ‘draconian severity’ upon the 
humble rent-paying ryots. Default in the payment of revenue 
was a major crime in Murshid Kuli’s regime. His Persian culture 
did not point out to him any less draconian system of collecting 
„money. 

Despite his devotion to Islamic learning, Murshid Kuli realised 
that the Hindus would-be far more useful than his co-religionists 
in the transaction of revenue business. Here he was wiser than 
his imperial master, Aurangzib. Many Muslim collectors had 
been found to be guilty of embezzlement, and it was impossible 
to recover the money from them. Murshid Kuli, says Salimullah, 
‘employed none but Bengali Hindus in the collection of the re- 
venues, because they were most easily compelled by punish- 
Ment to discover their malpractices; and nothing was to be 
apprehended from their pusillanimity’.2° It was not a case of 
liberal treatment of the infidels in pursuit of wise statesmanship, 
Nor was it an example of confidence in their efficiency and in- 
tegrity. Their political helplessness wich exposed them to 
‘punishment’, aid made their ‘pusillanimity’ harmless, was the 
factor responsible for Murshid Kuli’s choice. There was another 
reason. As the Mughal Empire disintegrated and the subah 
of Bengal became virtually an independent principality, her links 
with North India were loosened. One result of ‘this political 
change was the interruption—followed by gradual cessation—of 
the flow of administrative talent from the Delhi-Agra-Punjab 
Tegion into Bengal’. Local talent at last received a scope which 
jit had been denied under the Great Mughals. The Bengali 
„Hivos, intelligent and well-trained in Persian, grasped this 
opportunity. They rose to high civil offices under Murshid 
Kuli and his successors, A new official class, Hindu in its per- 
sonnel and Mughal in its methods and outlook, gradually came 
into prominence. 

Increasing participation in land revenue administration 
opened for this official class new doors to affluence and social 
prominence. Some of them, more enterprising and ambitious 
than others, acquired landed properties: they became zamindars, 
talukdars, chaudhuris, and small landholders with moderate 
incomes.’ A new class of zamindars gradually superseded to a 
large extent the old zamindars who had been crushed by torture 
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at Murshidabad or loss of nankar lands. Their properties passed 
into the hands of the new civil servants who had financial re- 
sources as also capacity to exploit the new situation for personal 
benefit. For instance, Raghunandan, a Brahmin who started 
his career under Murshid Kuli at the bottom of the revenue 
department, rose to be his most trusted adviser in revenue matters 
and succeeded in securing for his brother, Ramjivan, large landed 
estates, including the Bhushna pargana. This was the origin of 
ithe big zamindary of Nator in the Rajshahi district (now in 
Bangladesh) which rivalled the big zamindary of Burdwan in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Dayaram Roy, a servant of 
Raghunandan, was the founder of the zamindary of Dighapatiya 
in the Rajshahi district. Srikrishna Haldar (Haviadar), a 
successful kanungo, secured in Murshid Kuli’s time important 
estates in the Rajshahi and Mymensingh districts (now in 
Bangladesh). Another revenue official, Srikrishna Acharya 
Chaudhuri, founded the zamindar family of Muktagachha in 
the Mymensingh district. This transformation of the zamindary 
system, through the infiltration of new elements and the develop- 
ment of primitive wild lands (as in the Mymensingh district), 
began under Murshid Kuli and continued under his successors. 

Of the old zamindars several—including two of the biggest-— 
survived. These were the Muslim Raja of Birbhum and the 
Hindu Raja of Bishnupur. Their lands, as stated above, were 
exempted from survey. The old zamindary of greater Rajshahi 
was parcelled out to new men when the last descendant of the 
owner’s family died. The vast zamindary of Sitaram Roy of 
Bhushna, which covered about one-half of south Bengal, paid 
the penalty of rebellion in 1714. The Nawab’s forces were 
assisted by the smaller zamindars of the country round who had 
suffered from Sitaram’s depredations. 

Writing in 1789 John Shore observed that in Bengal the 
zamindaries were ‘very extensive’, and that of Burdwan alone 
was equal in produce to three-fourths of the rental of Bihar. 
In the latter province the zamindaries were “comparatively small’. 
Naturally the ‘power and influence’ of the principal zamindars 
in Bengal was ‘proportionately great’ and they had been able 
to maintain a degree of independence which the ‘inferior 
zamindars’ of Bihar had lost. Murshid Kuli’s harsh system 
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crushed particular families of zamindars; it could not crush the 
vitality of the zamindary system. 


Il. LATER NAWABS 


After Murshid Kuli Khan’s death (June 1727) his son-in-law, 
Shuja-ud-din Muhammad Khan, became Subahdar of Bengal 
and Orissa. Bihar was added to the Bengal subah by the 
Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, about 1733. Thus Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa were united under a single Subahdar. 

Shuja-ud-din made no basic change in his predecessor’s re- 
venue system. John Shore wrote in 1789 that ‘Sujah Khan 
appears to have entertained an opinion, that the demands of his. 
predecessor were not burthensome to the country, or that great 
improvement had resulted from his management’. This con- 
clusion is drawn from his estimate that during the years 
‘1722-28 Shuja-ud-din ‘imposed a further considerable increase’ 
of Rs. 19,14,095 in the form of abwabs. Even then ‘his. 
administration is not recorded with that detestation which is 
indelibly affixed to the name of Jaffier Khan’ (Murshid Kuli 
Khan). 

According to the Siyar-ul-mutakhkherin, Shuja-ud-din was 
kind and considerate towards the zamindars. Many zamindars, 
it says, ‘had been mostly kept in prison and confinement, and 
tormented in... a variety of manners ...'. Shuja-ud-din released 
‘such zamindars and other landholders, as he found to be innocent, 
and free from crime and fraud’. The others were released on 
executing a bond to regularly ‘transmit their rent by the means of 
Jagat Seth’, the great banker.2* Shore wrote in 1789: ‘He 
employed the zamindars, many of whom he restored to 
the management of their lands’.2? : 

Shore’s estimate shows that the zumar jama, or standard 

assessment, was rated at Rs. 1,42,45,561. ‘To this amount it had 
risen, in a period of 146 years, from the sum of Rs. 1,06,93,152, 
the settlement of Turry Mal’? (Todar Mal). According to 
Grant, the collections amounted to Rs. 1,34,79,371.2° These 
figures cannot be checked, for the records used by Shore and. 
Grant are no longer available. But the quantitative differences. 
are not of much importance, and no question of principle or 
policy is involved. 
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The really important feature of Shuja-ud-din’s revenue policy 
is the increase of abwabs. Here he was no innovator: he merely 
extended Murshid Kuli Khan’s system, and it has been suggested 
that the purpose was to meet the charges of his ‘luxurious 
establishments’.3° These large sums of money were paid directly 
by the zamindars in addition to the standard assessment and 
collected by them from the ryots. ‘There is no evidence to show 
that any portion of it was spent for any productive purpose such 
as extension of cultivation or provision of irrigation facilities. 

The income from the abwabs as also other collections of a 
similar nature in different departments of the Khalsa were ‘con- 
sidered to appertain exclusively to the subahdar’; these amounts 
were ‘withheld almost wholly’ from the imperial Government.*! 
This was a serious deviation from the old Mughal revenue system. 
Tt was an assertion of financial independence, a process comple- 
mentary to the virtual assertion of political independence. But 
the financial links with Delhi were not cut off; in less than twelve 
years of his governorship of the three subahs Shuja-ud-din sent 
Rs. 14,62,78,538 (or Rs. 11,31,40,338 according to Grant) to 
the imperial treasury. 


Grant gives a detailed account of ‘Abwab Sujah Khany.’*? 
He mentions four categories: 

(1) Nazarana - Mokarrari meant ‘fixed’ payments by the 
zamindars as ‘farmers-general of the king’s (i.e., Emperor’s) 
revenue’. In essence, these were additional dues in return ‘virtu- 
ally for improper remissions, indulgences, favour, and pro- 
tection; forbearance of hustobood investigations, or privilege 
of being freed from the immediate superintendence of aumils’. 
But ‘ostensibly and formally’ these were intended ‘to defray the 
charge of nazars sent to (the imperial) court at the eyeedein or 
two principal yearly Mussulman festivals, and other great cere- 
monial days, in like manner as the jagirdars or holders of assigned 
territory were, as Mahomedans, with more propriety obliged 
to contribute their share of the whole demand’. This demand 
‘must necessarily have been included in the temporary operations’ 
of Murshid Kuli Khan; ‘but it only became mocurrery or per- 
manently fixed in Bengal at the beginning of Sujah’s government’. 
It was ‘a pretty general assessment extending to all except some 


of the frontier districts ...’. Its ‘authorized original magnitude’ 
B 
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was about 6} per cent on the Khalsa land rents; but it led to 
‘fraudulent increased exactions’ by the landholders from the 
peasantry. 

This impost was, therefore, a source of two-fold profit for 
the landholders. First, it enabled them to conceal their collec- 
tions and to escape the superintendence of the Nawab’s amils. 
Secondly, it enabled them to collect from the ryots larger amounts 
than they were required to pay to the Nawab and fo appropriate 
the balance. 


(2) Zar Mathot meant ‘a certain proportionable increase of 
a capital sum, applied technically in the present instance to a 
percentage of about one and a half rupee on each hundred of 
the asal jama of the Khalsa mahals’. It was made up of four 
‘component abwabs’: (a) nazar pooniah, or ‘presents exacted 
from the zamindars by the officers of the exchequer at the annual 
settlement’; (b) baha-i-khilat, or price of the robes bestowed at 
the annual settlement ‘on the most considerable landholders, 
as tokens of yearly investiture in their offices of farmer-general of 
the king’s (i.e., Emperor's) rents’ ; (c) pusta bandi, a levy for 
‘upholding the river banks in the vicinity of Lalbagh and the 
kellah (fort) of Murshidabad’ ; (d) russum-nezarut, or ‘commission 
of ten annas per mile exacted by the nazir jamadar, or head peon, 
on the treasure brought from the” mofussil’. These imposts 
‘constituted permanent additional revenue extending over the 
whole country’. 


(3) Mathot Filkhana meant ‘a partial contribution... to defray 
the expense of feeding the elephants of both the Nazim and the 
Diwan, kept at Murshidabad’. It was levied for the most part 
on the interior districts, in exclusion of Rokinpur and frontier 
districts on the east (e.g., Tippera, Sylhet) and the west (e.g., 
.Purnea, Birbhum, Pachet). The yield amounted to about one- 
fifth of the asal-jama of the Khalsa lands of the whole country. 


(4) Faujdary abwabs, or ‘limited permanent assessments on the 
lands levied by the subordinate provincial rulers (i.e., Faujdars) 
within their respective jurisdictions, on the like principle, and 
agreeable to the same proportional standard of the tumari, as 
influenced the conduct of their superiors in the Subahdary’. 
These were not ‘in the nature of confiscations or temporary 
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fines on personal property, and exacted by the faujdars in their 
judicial capacities’. 

The burden of the Faujdary abwabs ‘fell almost entirely on 
the distant frontier districts, which originally were imperfectly 
conquered or explored, and therefore left politically to the sway 
of arbitrary delegates (i.e., Faujdars) for the unequivocal purpose 
of ascertaining more accurately, Or expediently to increase the 
territorial rental of the ryots ...’. These imposts were ‘in the 
first instance settled by chaklas, or faujdary and thanadary jurisdic- 
tions, instead of, as more universally, by subordinate 
zamindary districts’. 

According to the Siyay-ul-mutakhkherin, Bengal was divided 
into the following Faujdary jurisdictions: Chittagong, Sylhet, 
Rangpur, Rangamati, Midnapur, Jalalgarh (a castle near the 
town of Purnea), Rajshahi, Burdwan, Hughly, Grant's account 
shows that the Faujdary abwabs took different forms in different 
areas. In Sylhet there was a ‘general impost ... which will appear 
great in proportion to the whole of its original jama, jagir and 
khalsa...’. Tt was too heavy for a district “poor in culture, and 
so little benefited by commerce, that to this day revenue and 
merchandize are paid in cowries, as the substitute for a common 
medium of exchange in money’. There was ‘a very easy moderate 
assessment on the extended Khalsa portion of the rich, large, 
unascertained province of Purnea’. There was a ‘similar impost” 
on Tippera Roshanabad. There was a duty on horses and cattle 
brought for sale to the city of Murshidabad. Tannahdary revenue 
(duties levied on sale of articles at places where sebundies or 
other military corps were stationed) was realised in Katwa, 
Rangamati, Bhushna and Muhammadshahi. In Ghoraghat 
Faujdary abwab extended to all the principal zamindaries or 
parganas of the whole chakla. It prevailed ‘in like manner’ 
throughout the chakla of Murshidabad. 

According to Grant's calculation, Shuja-ud-din had at the 
time of his accession ‘a treasure in money or jewels of a crore 
and seventy lacks’. This was the accumulated wealth of Murshid 
Kuli Khan at the time of his death. When Shuja-ud-din was 
succeeded by his son Sarfaraz Khan, he probably acquired ‘an 
additional inheritance, of as much more’? This ‘accumulated 
stock of private riches’ was squeezed out of the peasantry in 
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course of forty years since the appointment of Murshid Kuli 
Khan as Diwan of Bengal. It would not be wrong to presume 
that the zamindars, jagirdars and Faujdars followed the trail 
left by the Nawabs; and their underlings—quite naturally—did 
not hesitate to take their quota of the loot. No economic 
historian has studied the impact of such exploitation on agrarian 
conditions in Bengal. 

Sarfaraz Khan was defeated, and killed in battle, after a 
brief reign of one year, by his ambitious and unscrupulous officer, 
Alivardi Khan. The victor occupied the throne for about sixteen 
years (1740-56). His government was entirely free from imperial 
control, for the period of his personal rule coincided with the 
total collapse of the Mughal Empire. 

The first eleven years of Alivardi’s administration were 
dominated by his resistance to Maratha invasions; the Afghan 
rebellions of 1745 and 1748 constituted a subsidiary factor in 
the political and economic dislocation of the troubled decade.” 
During this petiod, says Grant, ‘far from having: it in his power 
to enforce the levying additional assessments, he fell infinitely 
Short in realizing the amount of those already established’. In 
1742-43, no more than Rs. 64,52,433 could be collected; of ‘the 
deficiency, chiefly occurring in the districts overrun (by the 
Marathas) to the west of the Ganges, nearly 22 lacks were placed 
to the account of Burdwan’. In the succeeding years ‘the loss of 
ordinary revenue was much greater’. For aid against the 
Marathas Alivardi promised to the Emperor ‘future payment of 
half the royal income of the soubah, stated at fifty-two lacks’. 
Grant believed that this amount was probably ‘the utmost of 
the annual medium receipts of the khalsa shereefa’. By adding 
three-fourths or 16 lakhs of the permanent Subahdary abwabs 
it was possible to ‘ascertain nearly the whole effective unappro- 
priated land rents of the country, regularly collected during the 
term of the Marhattah depredations’.*® 

Under pressure of the extraordinary financial emergency 
created by the Maratha invasions Alivardi realised ‘casual 
aids’ from the European trading Companies and ‘temporary 
exactions’ from the ‘principal zamindars’ of those districts which 
were free from the Maratha ravages, such as Rajshahi, Dinajpur 
and Nadia. The amounts paid by the latter cannot be ascertain- 
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ed; but Grant supposes that ‘a large sum’ was collected, for they 
were reputed to be affluent, they were shown ‘indulgence... parti- 
cularly in the forbearance of a hustobood valuation of their 
respective levies from the ryots’, and the Nawab had ‘uncommon 
personal ability to enforce his will’, Yet Grant did not think 
that the Nawab’s ‘pecuniary sources of every kind (were) annually 
productive of more than 80 lacks of rupees’, in addition to his 
‘original private fortune accumulated in Bihar’ during his deputy 
governorship of that province under Shuja-ud-din.®* 

The period of Maratha invasions ended in 1751; the treaty 
provided for the cession of the province of Orissa to Raghuji 
Bhonsle, the Maratha ruler of Nagpur, and an annual payment 
of twelve lakhs of rupees from the revenues of Bengal to him as 
the chauth of this province. This payment was intended ‘to 
secure the larger remaining portion of (Alivardi’s) usurped 
possessions from the future attacks’ of the Marathas, Alivardi 
‘indemnified himself for an unavoidable loss of territory, 
by levying an equivalent assessment on the other provinces sub- 
jected to his government,’ The net annual amount of this levy 
(chauth Maratha) was Rs. 15,31,817.7" 

Two other abwabs levied by Alivardi are mentioned by Grant. 
One of them was collected ‘under pretence of a real public service, 
to defray the expense of purchasing or transporting chunam 
or lime from Sylhet, for the purpose of repairing the kellah (i.e. 
fort) of Murshidabad’, This included another ‘trifling impost’, 
called Kimut Kheshigour, intended to meet the expenses of 
‘dismantling the venerable remains of the ancient city of Gour’ 
and ‘conveying from thence a particular species of enamelled 
bricks’, These two items, taken together, amounted to a demand 
for Rs. 1,92,140. The other was nazarana Mansurganj connected 
with the establishment of a ganj or market by the Nawab’s 
favourite grandson, Siraj-ud-daula, ‘productive of a considerable 
sair revenue’, This was ‘an arbitrary imposition, vicious in mode 
or principle; and it was ordered by Alivardi in his ‘dotage’. The 
burden fell mainly on the zamindar of Rajshahi. The total of 
abwabs imposed during the period of Alivardi’s administration 
amounted to Rs. 22,25,554: Grant and Shore give the same 
figure.” 

Like Shuja-ud-din, Alivardi employed the zamindars for 
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collection of rents. The malguzari was generally settled on 
moderate terms. The zamindars encouraged cultivation by 
the peasantry and did not press for immediate payment when 
the ryots were in distress; but they paid their own malguzari 
punctually, borrowing money, if necessary, from the shroffs 
(moneylenders, bankers), who had spread their network in the 
districts.” This was a new form of investment of money in 
lands. However, according to Shore, the ‘circumstances of the 
zamindars were in general affluent’ in Alivardi’s time. He 
ascribes this to two factors: ‘a moderate assessment, in which the 
interests of the zamindars were consulted’, and ‘an economical 
management on their parts’.*° This view is connected with 
Shore’s explanation for the abwabs realised by Alivardi in his 
later years: ‘The contributions of the zamindars, to defray the 
expenses of the wars in which he was involved for ten successive 
years, seem to have suggested to him an idea of their ability to 
pay the increase which his necessities required.""! 

According to Shore, the impositions levied by Shuja-ud-din 
and Alivardi from 1722 to 1755 amounted to Rs. 41,39,649. 
He was ‘not possessed of sufficient information ...to determine 
whether the impositions upon the zamindars by the nazims, and 
their increased exactions from the ryots ...were oppressive or 
not’. If, however, a ‘conjecture’ had to be formed from the 
collections since the close of Alivardi’s administration, the im- 
positions during the previous period would not appear to be 
‘very burthensome’, and it was to be supposed that ‘the resources 
of the country were, at that period, adequate to the measure of 
exaction’. But the system had a basic defect: ‘the mode of 
imposition was fundamentally ruinous, both to the ryots and 
zamindars’, for its ‘direct tendency ...was to force the latter 
into extortions, and all into fraud, concealment and distress’.** 

Shore’s explanation of this statement is quite clear.“* The 
Mughal system was ‘calculated to give the sovereign a proportion 
of the advantages arising from extended cultivation and increased 
population’. Whenever these were discovered ‘upon a knowledge 
of real and existing resources’, the tumar or standard assessment 
was increased. Inferior officers throughout the country noted 
and registered all transactions relating to the soil, its rents and 
its produce; increase of cultivation was recorded as well as 
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diminution. ‘An increase of revenue exacted from a zamindar 
under these circumstances affected his profits, but made no altera- 
tion in the rates upon the ryots; he paid a portion of the rents 
arising from discovered improvement in his lands; but the 
cultivators of the soil were not, by this demand, exposed to an 
enhancement of their rates’. The Subahdary abwabs since 1728, 
however, enhanced the rates payable by the ryots. These imposts 
were generally levied upon the standard assessment in certain 
proportions to its amount, and the zamindars who paid them 
were authorized to collect them from their ryots in the same pro- 
portions to their respective quotas of rent. ‘Where the propor- 
tions were not ascertained, the demand was in fact discretional, 
and though meant in some cases to have a partial operation, was 
often extended by the inferior officers to situations where it was 
unclaimed by Government’. 


This ‘innovation’ was introduced by Murshid Kuli Khan, 
but it produced the ‘greatest abuses’ as a result of its extension 
under his successors. The impositions of the three Nawabs 
(Murshid Kuli Khan, Shuja-ud-din, and Alivardi) amounted to 
about 33 per cent upon the tumar or standard assessment of 
Shuja (1658); and those of the zamindars upon the ryots could 
not be less than 50 per cent, for ‘exclusive of what they were 
obliged to pay to the nazims, a fund was required for their subsis- 
tence and emoluments, which they of course exacted’, The 
cultivators were not considered in these arrangements : no attempt 
was made to ascertain whether they were capable of paying the 
increasing impositions without distress, nor any rule prescribed 
for limiting the amount of payment. The zamindars, on their 
part, tried to keep for themselves as much as they could. Thus 
extortion, distress, fraud and concealment became dominant 
features of the revenue system. 

Mir Kasim’s brief administration (1760-63) was described by 
Philip Francis as “a regular pillage (rather) than a system of 
government’. He was said to have collected ‘almost double 
the ancient revenue of the country’. He thought that whatever 
the ryots paid should be appropriated by the Government and 
the zamindars should be ‘totally excluded’. His revenue was 
derived partly from the direct produce of the lands and partly 
from fines and confiscations. His officers feared him, ‘both for 
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his skill in accounts and the rigour of his government’; so his 
orders were ‘punctually obeyed*,“ 

Shore's account * is not different, He says that Mir Kasim 
“attempted to realize for the state nearly all that the ryots paid’. 
In some cases he tried even to deprive the ryots of what was 
allotted for their ‘subsistence and emolument’, His agents 
‘collected information about ‘every source of emolument enjoyed, 
OF extortion practised, by the zamindars and officers employed 
in the collections’. His impositions amounted to Rs. 74, 81,340 
in 1763. The total since 1722 amounted to Rs. 1,16,20,989. 
The net assessment in Bengal in 1763 was Rs, 2,56,24,233; but 
it is doubtful if this amount was actually collected by the Nawab, 
In any case, such collections for one or two years could not 
“establish the practicability of fixing this sum as a permanent 
realizable revenue’. 

Shore discusses two instances to illustrate Mir Kasim's ‘pro- 
ceedings’. In 1762-63 Dinajpur was asked to pay Rs. 27,06,019; 
the actual collections amounted to Rs, 20,10,338 from which 
the charges of collection (amounting to Rs, 1,87,809) were to be 
deducted. In explaining this large unrealised balance the farmer 
Lof the district referred to three factors, First, the ryots refused 
to acquiesce in the intended resumption of the land assigned for 
their ‘subsistance and emolument’. Secondly, although they 
consented to pay the new imposition of nazarana hal (recent 
nazarana) it was “wholly impracticable’ to collect it. Thirdly, 
a large number of ryots, with unpaid rents amounting to 
Rs, 2,33,746, had deserted. Shore was convinced that the 
farmer's account was not ‘false and fabricated’, This is one of 
the few recorded instances in which the resistance of the peasantry 
to cruel over-assessment was successful even though thousands 
had to desert their ancestral lands, In Rangpur there was an 
actual rebellion of the ryots; and out of an assessment of Rs. 
11,29,324 by Mir Kasim’s amil, no more than Rs, 6,68,692 could 
be realised. 

Shore ‘entertained the strongest conviction’ that Mir Kasim’s 
demand was ‘a mere pillage and rack-rent’. After the restoration 
of Mir Jafar in 1763 Nanda Kumar decreased Mir Kasim's gross 
settlement by more than sixty-four lakhs of rupees in each 
year (1763-64, 1764-65); and during the first year of the 
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Diwani (1765-66) Muhammad Reza Khan reduced it by about 
ninety lakhs, 


however, did not mean any relief for the ryots. The only change 
was that every coin squeezed out of them would flow directly 
into the Nawab's treasury. Shore was not wrong when he wrote: 
‘if the plan and measures adopted by him had been long pursu- 
cd, the subjects of the state would have beea reduced to three 
classes only, an oppresed peasantry, rapacious tax-collectors, 
and an over-awing if 

Grant notes the ‘deficiencies’ in Mir Kasim's administration 
arising from the levy of rents ‘by any other 
equitable standard fixed’ by Todar Mal. At the 
notes that in a “few instances’ the Nawab ‘seems to 
in conformity to the original system 
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as distinguished from abwab which meant specifically an additional 
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Nawabganj (at the confluence of the Mahananda and the 
Ganges), Asadnagar (forming part of the city of Murshidabad), 
Bandardi (a large village in the environs of Murshidabad), 
Azimganj, and Chak Chandni (in the neighbourhood of the 
Nawab’s house at Murshidabad). The total amount of sair 
increase was Rs. 4,58,944. 

Taufir jagirdaran, or surplus assessments, formerly levied 
by jagirdars and transferred by Mir Kasim to the credit of the 
public exchequer, amounted to Rs. 18,81,014. This transfer 
was, according to Grant, ‘in the true spirit of the actual constitu- 
tion of India, and perfectly conformable to the practice of the 
ablest, best authorized, and most experienced, famous, approved 
of’ Subahdary administrations in Mughal times. 

Grant recognizes Mir Kasim’s ‘distinguished merit as a 
financier’ in two special measures. The first was ‘the resumption 
of the extraordinary accumulated assessments which had taken 
place on the principal jagirs’. These jagirs, originally alienated 
in the reign of Akbar, were ‘annexed in the nature of temporary 
fiefs to the offices’ of the Nazim ‘in lieu of personal services, ` 
and to defray the ordinary public expenses of government, 
including all those of the more effective military force of the 
whole Soubah’. The second was the ‘incorporation of the amount 
so resumed’ with the asal tumari of Murshid Kuli Khan and the 
use of the aggregate of both as the standard rent-roll of the subah. 

Four such jagirs are mentioned. The first, called Jagir-i- 
sarkar-i-ala, was an ‘extensive princely domain’, comprising 
about 5,500 square miles, ‘formed of fragments dismembered 
from the richest districts of Bengal’. It had been assigned since 
the days of Akbar to the Subahdar, ‘with the most ample 
jurisdiction in matters civil, military, and fiscal’. The assignment 
was intended to cover his personal and household expenses, the 
cost of the administration of criminal justice, and the charge of 
the standing forces. The jagir had bcea yielding a proportional 
increase for many years. The collections, though appertaining to 
the Nizamat, had been under the superintendence of the Diwani 
daftar from the time of Shuja-ud-din. When Mir Kasim became 
Mir Jafar’s naib or deputy, he found that the nominal Nawab 
was ‘entirely exonerated henceforth from contributing any share 
of his official incomé to make good the quota of heavy military 
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disbursements’. So the ‘substitute Nawab, with great policy, 
resumed the ancient assigned grants of territory” and secured 
for the nominal Nawab, with imperial sanction, grants of other 
lands. 

The second, called Jagir-i-bandah-i-ali, Bandewala Bargah,. 
was meant for the Diwan. It was ‘more compactly situat- 
ed, but of less value and extent’, than the former; its area did not 
exceed 2,000 square miles. The third, called Jagir-i-amir al- 
umara, bakhshi, containing at least 800 square miles in the 
less productive frontier districts, was assigned to the bakhshi 
or commander-in-chief. The fourth, called Jagir amlah asham, 
was confined to perhaps 700 square miles in the Dacca province, 
after the cession of Chittagong to the Company in 1760, It 
was treated as mushroot tanajat or conditional assignment of 
lands for the maintenance of the still existing garrisons of the 
subah. 

According to Grants estimate, the Abwab Subahdary in 
Mir Kasim’s time, consisting of ‘four ultimate imposts’ (kaifiyat 
hastobud, serf sicca one-half anna, kaifiyat Faujdaran, taufir jagir- 
daran) amounted to Rs. 74,81,340. In his view these im- 
Positions were justified because they were intended to bring 
out concealed incomes, to take away from the intermediaries 
their unauthorized profits, and to strengthen the Nawabi exche- 
quer by exploiting to the fullest extent all legitimate sources of 
revenue (mal as well as sair). 

It is no longer possible to examine Mir Kasim’s increased 
demands in the light of the productive capacity of the lands. 
The difference between the demand and the collection, amounting” 
to Rs. 1,76,62,713 in 1762-63," seems to show that the demand was 
excessive. The huge balance could not have been due to any 
relaxation of efforts on the part of the Nawab’s agents. In 
1765-66, when Muhammad Reza Khan made a moderate settle- 
ment, the unrealised balance came down to Rs. 13,24,135. Apart 
from the implications of these figures, it is necessary to remember 
that Mir Kasim tried to squeeze the work of several years into a 
brief period of two years. It is difficult to accept Grant's state- 
Ment that new assessments were based on hastobud: any really 
Satisfactory hastobud would have taken a longer time. The 
treatment meted out to zamindars and jagirdars was admittedly 
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harsh. It was unpractical, if not unwise, to seek their hasty 
elimination from the position which these two classes had held 
since Akbar’s time. The new measures disclosed. no solicitude 
for the mitigation of the ryots’ sufferings, not to speak of any 
long-term improvement in their condition. 

Mir Kasim’s revenue policy may be explained partly by the 
inroads which the private trade of the Company's servants was 
making into his income. In March 1762 he wrote to the 
Governor: ‘...from the factory of Calcutta to Cossimbazar, 
Patna and Dacca, all the English Chiefs, with their gomastahs, 
officers and agents, in every district of the government, act as 
collectors, renters, zamindars, and taalookdars .... A few weeks 
later he complained to the Governor that he was suffering a yearly 
loss of about twenty-five lakhs of rupees and asked how he could 
keep clear of debts, provide for the payment of his tribute to the 
Emperor, and meet the expenses of his army and his household.°° 
Unable to control the ‘English Chiefs’ and their Indian agents, 
he could compensate himself only by increasing the land revenue. 
In 1762-63 his demand reached Rs. 2,41,18,912; next year Nanda 
Kumar, acting as Mir Jafar’s Diwan, brought it down to Rs. 
1,77,04,766. 

According to Grant’s estimate, the ‘total effective income of 
all the dependencies of that triple soubahdarry (i.e., Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa) in 1763’ amounted to about three crore thirty-two 
lakhs of sicca rupees. From this amount were to be deducted 
the income of the ‘Ceded Districts’ (fifty-one lakhs) and the 
income of Mir Jafar’s jagir (twenty-three lakhs). So Mir Kasim’s 
actual receipts amounted to two crore fifty-eight lakhs.” 

The Nawabi regime practically came to an end with 
Mir Kasim’s final expulsion from Bengal in August 1763. Mir 
Jafar—after his restoration in 1763—and his successors were 
mere phantoms; their formal existence was a political necessity, 
but the reins of power were passing into the hands of the 
Company. The revenues were in charge of Nanda Kumar in 
1763-64 and 1764-65; Muhammad Reza Khan was in charge in 
1765-66. As stated above, they reduced revenue demands to 
a much lower level. Grant and Shore differ in regard to the 
actual amounts of net decrease in the settlements made by them. 
According to Shore, both of them ‘derived advantages from their 
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administrations, and these advantages were independent of the 
‘public settlement’. He justified these ‘advantages’ on the follow- 
ing ground: ‘The profits of agency have always been taxed in 
Bengal; some allowance .,. may, therefore, be made on this 
account, as a deduction from the revenue of the state...’°*. 

The total amount of ‘viceroyal assessments’ (Abwab 
Subahdary) on the mal and sair of the Khalsa and jagir lands 
during the Nawabi regime—from Murshid Kuli Khan to Mir 
Kasim—was Rs. 1,18,79,846. From this amount was to be 
deducted (minha) Rs. 87,993 ‘passed to the account of Tippera 
in the time of Sujah Khan, under the head of Foujedarry Abwab’. 
The net jama abwab was, therefore, Rs. 1,17,91,853. This is 
Grant's estimate." The burden fell directly upon the zamindars, 
and indirectly upon the peasantry. 

The zamindars had hard days during the administrations of 
Murshid Kuli Khan and Mir Kasim; they were more or less 
comfortable under Shuja-ud-din and Alivardi, Contemporary 
evidence on their relations with the ryots is extremely scarce. 
Writing about 1780, the historian Ghulam Hussain Tabatabai 
described them as a ‘malevolent race’, and attributed to their 
‘overgrowing power’ some responsibility for ‘the diminution of 
revenue and population over all Bengal.’ No trust was placed 
in their words or actions, and they were looked upon as an ‘in- 
corrigible race’. This assessment is obviously too general 
and prejudiced; but it throws some light on the popular view of 
the zamindars. 

‘For over half a century,’ says Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, ‘Murshid. 
Kuli and Alivardi between them maintained peace, increased 
the wealth and trade of the country... Bengal certainly escap- 
ed the military campaigns and other disturbances which crippled 
peace in other parts of India; but the Maratha invasions and 
the Afghan insurrection in Alivardi’s time were serious inroads 
upon peace. The western districts of Bengal and large areas in 
Bihar were affected by them. The eastern districts of Bengal 
suffered from the ravages of the Portuguese and the Mags 
(Arakanese). There are references in English factory records to 
the operations of the Mags. They came as far as Budge Budge 
(near Calcutta), and about the year 1770 the English authorities 
put a chain across the river Hughly to prevent their vessels from 
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coming up to Calcutta. The Mags and the Portuguese were 
engaged in a profitable slave trade. In 1717 the Mags carried” 
off from the southern parts of Bengal 1,800 men, women and 

children who were later reduced to slavery in Arakan. The 

security and interests of the peasantry were gravely injured by 

the depredations of the Marathas, the Mags and the Portuguese. 

Agriculture suffered, but rents had to be paid. Pattullo wrote 
in 1772: ‘The unwise practice of pushing up the rents every 

year in Bengal, has afforded full demonstration of the destructive 

consequences, by having rendered many of these lands desolate’.°* 

This statement has some relevance to the Subahdary Abwabs. 

Agriculture did not undergo any change either in volume or in 
improved methods. How far the zamindars promoted the 
extension of cultivation by providing incentives to the ryots— 
such as remission of rent and excavation of tanks for irrigational 
purposes—is not known. The land system remained unchanged; 
the position of the ryots vis @ vis the zamindars was not altered. 

‘Agricultural produce was consumed substantially within the 
country. Bulky food stuffs like rice, pulse and oil seeds could not 
be profitably exported to foreign lands. Naturally prices were 
low. In the time of Shaista Khan rice was sold at the rate of 
eight maunds (640 Ibs.) to the rupee. He left a closed 
gate at Dacca which, he hoped, would not be opened by any 
future Subahdar till he had reduced the price of grain to the same 
rate. The gate remained closed till the government of Sarfaraz 
Khan. In Murshid Kuli Khan’s time the price of rice was com- 
monly four maunds to the rupee. 

The volume of money in circulation was small, and this had 
its effect on local prices. In Murshid Kuli Khan’s early years 
in Bengal there was an annual drain of silver, amounting on an 
average to one crore of rupees, in the form of payment to the 
imperial treasury. The system of payment of tribute continued 
under the later Nawabs, although the amounts were lower and 
the payments irregular. The Company fixed the tribute at 
twenty-six lakhs and paid it till Warren Hastings repudiated the 
liability. Payment was, of course, sometimes made through 
bills of exchange. There was another factor affecting the circula- 
tion of money. The Nawabs purchased gold, pearls and gems 
and buried this treasure in the vaults at Murshidabad. ‘The- 
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whole of this surplus national stock for sixty years was whisked 
away to Britain in the days of Mir Jafar and Mir Qasim.’*? 

One factor which contributed to the survival of the Bengal 
ryot in the midst of depressing conditions was the complementary 
character of agriculture and industry. As Orme says, ‘the 
vacation from agriculture’ left many people ‘at leisure to apply 
themselves to the loom, so that more cotton and silk are manu- 
factured in Bengal than in thrice the same extent of country 
throughout the empire and consequently at much cheaper rates’."* 
Bengal cotton and silk goods had good markets, not only in 
Europe but also in Arabia and Persia. Jute was produced, and 
in the absence of export facilities handwoven jute remained a 
subsidiary industry till the middle of the eighteenth century 
when an export trade in gunnies developed. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE COMPANY AS ZAMINDAR 


I. CALCUTTA 


The East India Company’s trade in Bengal began in the thirties 
of the seventeenth century; it was carried on from the factory 
at Balasore (in Orissa) which had been established in 1633. The 
first factory in Bengal was established at Hughly in 1651. A 
factory was opened at Kasim Bazar near Murshidabad. before 
1658, at Dacca in 1666, and at Malda in 1680. Despite obstruc- 
tion and harassment from the local officials, the Company’s 
trade in Bengal prospered; by 1680 its exports from Bengal had 
risen to £150,000 in value, and next year to £230,000. 

Tn 1682 the factories in Bengal were made independent of the 
Presidency of Madras, and William Hedges arrived at Hughly 
as the first Agent or Governor of the Company in Bengal. His 
experience of dealing with the corrupt and lawless Provincial 
Government led him to urge upon the Company’s Court of 
Directors the necessity of an open confrontation. Trade in 
Bengal, he wrote, would never prosper till the Company’s servants 
got rid of the local authorities’ growing exactions by a quarrel 
and established themselves in a defensive position with ready 
access to the sea. It may be mentioned that Charles II’s 
charter of 1661 granted to the Company the right ‘to erect forti- 
fications, to raise troops, and make war’ with non-Christians. 

Hedges was dismissed in 1684, but the Company’s authorities 
in London developed a bellicose spirit. In 1686 they ordered 
the Governor of Bombay to withdraw from Surat and to seize 
Mughal ships on the Arabian Sea. In the east the Company’s 
servants in Bengal were to retire to Balasore; an army was to 
be sent to take possession of the ‘town, fort and territory’ of 
Chittagong. 

Hostilities began in October 1686 at Hughly where Job 
Charnock had assumed charge as Chief of the Company’s 
factories in Bengal. In December 1686 the English left Hughly 
with all their property, and in their ships sailed down the river to 
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a small hamlet named Sutanati. After fruitless negotiations with 
the Mughal Subahdar, Shaista Khan, Charnock left Sutanati in 
February 1687 and captured the Mughal forts at Thana, a few 
miles west of the present city of Calcutta, The English seized 
and established themselves in the island of Hijli (in the Midnapur 
district); but they had to evacuate in June 1687. Meanwhile a 
detachment of English troops and sailors had occupied Balasore 
(March 1687). 

Charnock, who had taken shelter in Hijli, went up the river 
to Uluberia (in the district of Howrah, 20 miles from Calcutta). 
In August 1687 Shaista Khan offered him concessions, including 
permission to build a fort at Uluberia and to resume trade at 
Hughly, arnock came to Sutanati in September 1687, But 
Shaista Khan withdrew his concessions, for a new situation was 
created by the English war on the Mughal shipping on the Bombay 
coast. 

A year later (September 1688) Captain William Heath arrived 
at Sutanati with some ships from England, with instructions 
to take charge from Charnock and capture Chittagong. Under 
his leadership the English left Sutanati in November 1688. 
Heath’s attempt to capture Chittagong failed; he sailed away for 
Madras in February 1689, Charnock accompanying him as an 
indignant spectator of his absurd ventures. 

Meanwhile Shaista Khan had left Bengal, and the Emperor 
Aurangzib, realising that the expulsion of the English traders 
from Bengal would hit the imperial customs revenue, had issued 
orders for adoption of a conciliatory policy. The new Subahdars 
—one succeeding another in course of a year—invited the 
Company’s Madras Council to open negotiations. After the 
conclusion of peace between the Mughal Government and the 
English on the west coast (February (1690) Job Charnock was 
sent by the Madras Council to Bengal. He arrived at Sutanati 
on 24 August 1690. His ‘midday halt’ at that obscure village 
marked the foundation of Calcutta. 

Charnock’s choice of Sutanati as the centre of the Company’s 
factories in Bengal seems to have been determined by two factors. 
He did not like to go back to Hughly which was the centre of the 
local Mughal authorities. In view of their hostile attitude since 
the arrival of the Company’s servants at Hughly forty years ago, 
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he could hardly expect them to be reasonable and accommodat- 
ing. It was better to organize the Company’s commercial activities 
at a place outside their immediate observation and control. 
The Subahdar, Ibrahim Khan, had issued a parwana permitting 
the English to ‘continue their trade in the places of their former 
residence’, at Hughly and Balasore, on payment of an annual 
peshkash of three thousand rupees only. But such parwanas 
might be revoked at any time, and even when they were formally 
valid, there was no guarantee of faithful observance by the 
local officials. The Company needed a place which would be 
comparatively free from local interference. From this point of 
view Sutanati was an ideal Place. Situated on the river Hughly, 
which secured it on the west, it was secured on the east by the 
salt lakes, and on the south by the old channel of the Ganges 
(Adi Ganga). 

The need for security was stressed by other reasons as well. 
The decline of the Mughal Empire had begun. As the Emperor 
was engaged in a long and disastrous war in the Deccan, the 
administrative structure was collapsing in North India, In 
Bengal, Ibrahim Khan was an indolent and unmartial viceroy at 
the head of a supine administration. There were overmighty 
rebels whom he could not suppress, Shova Singh, a zamindar 
of the Midnapur district, carried on large-scale depredations in 
1695-96 with the assistance of Rahim Khan, the leader of the 
Orissa Afghans, As the Mughal officers failed to maintain public 
order the three European settlements in Bengal—Sutanati, 
Chandernagar ( French) and Chinsurah (Dutch) adjoining Hughly 
—applied to Ibrahim Khan for permission to fortify their factories. 
Permission was given in general terms to defend themselves. 
The English named their fort (Fort William) after their King 
(William TI). 

Charnock was already dead (January 1693), but the settle- 
ment was flourishing. The needs of a growing population, 
composed of different nationalities, imposed upon the Company’s 
Servants new duties and responsibilities. They found that they 
could not levy any impositions on the residents although they 
had to incur expenses for the maintenance of roads, markets, 
river landing-places, ete. They tried to acquire from the neigh- 
bouring zamindar two or three ‘towns’ adjacent to Sutanati in 
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the hope that the rent, amounting to rupees two thousand or twò 
thousand five hundred per year, would increase their income. 
These ‘towns’ were really two villages, Dihi Calcutta and 
Govindpur. The zamindar was not prepared to let the Jands 
in the name of the Company lest it should be dificult for him to 
recover possession, if necessary, in future. He was, however, 
prepared to let them ‘in any of the natives’ name’ for the 
‘Company's use’. As this arrangement would be unsuitable 
the Calcutta Council decided to apply to ‘the Prince’, i.e., Azim- 
ush-shan, the Emperor's grandson, who was then Subahdar 
of Bengal. A deputation was sent to him, with a ‘present’ of 
sixteen thousand rupees, and an order (nishan) was secured per- 
mitting the Company to purchase from the existing holders the 
right of renting the three villages of Sutanati (north), Calcutta 
(centre) and Govindpur (south). The zamindars ‘made a great 
noise, being unwilling to part with their country.’ But they were 
conciliated by payment of one thousand five hundred rupees; 
they ‘relinquished their titles to the same towns’ and ‘made over 
the same’ in writing to the Company. The bai namah (deed 
of purchase) is dated 9 November 1698. 


Firminger says that the three ‘towns’ belonged to the Khalsa 
and formed part of the Subahdar'’s jagir; he was, therefore, entit!- 
ed to entrust the farming of the revenues to whomsoever he pleas- 
ed. The zamindars were really not deprived of any right; they 
were paid one thousand five hundred rupees ‘for the sake of peace 
and quiet’, The real implication of this payment cannot be 
ascertained because the text of the nishan has been lost, But 
the Consultations of the Calcutta Council mention the ‘right 
and title’ of the zamindars as also provision for payment of one 
thousand rupees ‘for the same’, It seems this amount was in- 
creased later ‘for the sake of peace and quiet’ when the zamindars 
threatened to complain to the Emperor of ‘the injustice of the 
Prince in giving away their country which they had so long in 
possession’. It is also significant that the Calcutta Council 
approached the Prince only when they failed to secure possession 
of Dihi Calcutta from the zamindar even on promise to pay 
him ‘one-fourth part more than the place at present brings him’. 
This documentary evidence does not indicate that the zamindar 
was a temporary farmer removeable at the Subahdar’s will. 
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Moreover, Firminger has not mentioned any evidence to show 
that the ‘towns’ formed part of the Subahdar’s jagir.* 

According to James Grant, the Company purchased, ‘im- 
mediately from the zamindars then in occupancy’, a ‘subordinate 
stewardship’ in ‘the nature of a talookdarry or official copyhold 
tenure, generally subject (being of small ascertained value, and 
extent) to a certain fixed rental, calculated on a medium standard 
of the present collections’. Such purchasers were entitled to 
sell lands within their estates ‘on similar terms’.® This is probably 
the correct view on the Company’s position in the ‘three towns? 
so far as the Mughal revenue law was concerned. But, assisted 
probably by the isolation of the area and its lack of importance 
from the Mughal administrators’ point of view, ‘the Company 
at once regarded itself as a zamindar and exercised the functions 
of that office’. For the discharge of these functions the Company 
appointed an additional member of Council in 1700 and gave 
him the title of ‘zamindar’, He was assisted by a ‘native’ official 
known as the ‘black zamindar’. Pattas began to be issued to 
the tenants in Bengali in 1704. Like other zamindars, the English 
‘zamindar’ of the ‘three towns’ acted as police magistrate and 
held courts to decide petty offences and cases of revenue disputes. 
The Company’s assumption of such zamindary functions escaped 
the notice of that vigilant custodian of the revenues, Murshid 
Kuli Khan, who served as Diwan of Bengal from 1700 to 1707 
and was reappointed to the post in 1710. 


The ‘three towns’ constituted one unit and came to be known 
as ‘Calcutta’, The total area of the unit was estimated at about 
5,077 bighas (about 1,692 acres) in 1707. For purposes of 
administration the unit was divided into four areas: (1) Great 
Bazar; (2) Town Calcutta; (3) Sutanati; (4) Govindpur. The 
estimated revenues due from the inhabitants of the ‘three towns’ 
were as follows: (1) Dihi Calcutta, Rs. 468-9-9; (2) Sutanati, 
Rs. 501-15-6, (3) Govindpur, Rs, 224-5-2. The tenants paid 
ground rent at three rupees per bigha; this was collected through 
patwaris or ihtimamdars. In addition, there were various imposts, 
such as duties on sale of goods and import and export of com- 
modities, taxes on Professions, and levies and fines connected 
with administration of justice. 

The area of the “three towns’ increased in later years. The 
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farman secured by the Company in 1717, through the efforts 
of the Surman Embassy, from the Mughal Emperor Farrukh- 
Siyar, allowed it to purchase from the local zamindars the 
talukdary right in 38 villages adjacent to Calcutta. The rents 
of these villages amounted to Rs. 8,121. The Company was 
to pay the rents annually and keep the income for itself. The 
imperial order provided for permission to be given by the Diwan 
of the subah. The farman became ineffective, so far as the grant 
relating tò these villages was concerned, primarily because 
Murshid Kuli Khan, who had been promoted to subahdarship 
in 1717, was ‘jealous of such a privilege of settlement bestowed 
on foreigners’. His ‘influence’, coupled with ‘the unwillingness 
of talookdars or inferior tenants in the occupancy, to dispose of 
their respective interests in the 38 petty villages’, contributed 
to the suspension of the ‘operation of the imperial mandate’.^ 

The Company's position improved in the time of Alivardi 
Khan, In 1746 certain areas beyond the Maratha Ditch*— 
Beniapukur, Pagladanga, Tangra, etc,—were rented from 
zamindars and given a collective name: ‘John Nagar’. Other 
areas were rented in the fifties. In 1754 the ‘zamindar’ prevailed 
upon ‘the proprietors of a spot of ground called Similia,..being 
a part of Calcutta in a manner itself", to rent itto the Company 
for Rs. 2,281.7 In December 1758 Mir Jafar granted to the 
Company rent-free tenure of the Calcutta lands which were 
estimated to yield a revenue of Rs. 8,836. 

Holwell, who was the ‘zamindar’ of Calcutta in 1756, wrote: 
The zamindar acts in a double capacity, distinct and 
independent of each other (with very few exceptions), the 
one as superintendent and collector of ... revenues, the other 
as judge of the Court of Cutcherry, a tribunal constituted 
for the hearing, trying and determining all matters and things, 
both civil and criminal, wherein the natives only, subjects 
of the Mogal, are concerned...*. 

The Court of Cutcherry was probably established in 1704, 
Here justice was administered according to the Mughal pattern. 
In cases relating to property, an appeal lay to the President and 
Council against the decrees of the ‘zamindar, For British 
subjects, ‘natives’ in their employment, and persons who volun- 
tarily accepted the jurisdiction of non-Mughal courts, there were 
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four judicial authorities in Calcutta; (1) The President and 
‘Council, (2) the Mayor’s Court (established under King 
George II's Charter of 1726), (3) the President and Council, 
as a Court of Record, hearing appeals from the Mayor’s Court, 
and (4) Court of Request (after 1753). 

Meanwhile Calcutta had been growing. Its population rose 
from 15,000 in 1704 to more than 100,000 in 1750. In June 
1756 Siraj-ud-daula captured the city and named it Alinagar; 
but it was recaptured by the English in January 1757, The 
Company, however, did not claim to hold Calcutta by the right 
of military conquest; it continued to maintain its old status as 
zamindar. Plassey made no formal change in the Company’s 
position in respect of Calcutta. If Mir Jafar’s grant of 1758 
conferred a privilege, it also stressed the Company’s continuing 
status as zamindar. There was, however, a difference from the 
legal point of view. In 1698 there was a purchase of lands from 
a zamindar. In 1758, as James Grant points out, there was ‘a 
constitutional formal instrument under the royal dewanny autho- 
rity, descriptive of a lakheraji, or rent-free tenure of the lands and 
villages in question...”®. 

The Calcutta lands were not affected by Clive’s system of 
Double Government which followed Shah Alam’s farman of 
1765; these remained—like the ‘Ceded Districts’-—under the 
management of the Company’s servants. According to Grant, 
‘the ground-rent, customs, and all the variable duties of 
the city of Calcutta...forming the whole ancient revenue of the 
‘Company in Bengal, before the revolution of 1757’ might have 
been ‘moderately estimated’ at Rs. 300,000. Verelst introduced 
some salutary reforms. Lands were no longer to be let on the 
basis of public auction; ‘rapacious wretches’ were to be prevented 
from ‘enriching themselves at the expenses and to the detriment 
of the industrious ryots’. Europeans were no longer to be allow- 
ed to farm lands on their own account or in the name of their 
dependants. The increase of bazi zamin (charity lands) through 
‘the villainy of black servants’ was checked. Fraudulent con- 
version of ‘ryotti lands’ into uncultivated lands was scruti- 
nised. Surveyors were appointed to ascertain the true value of 
the lands. Ryots were granted pattas showing the amount of 
rent payable by each of them. Collection of abwabs and addi- 
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tional cesses was restrained. A joint offer of Raja Nabakrishna 
and Gokul Ghosal to farm the Calcutta lands for three years at 
thirteen lakhs of rupees per annum was rejected on the ground 
that ‘the ryots might be alarmed and apprehensive of oppres- 
sion’ at the appointment of such powerful and influential farmers. 
These measures led to an increase in the Company’s income froin 
the Calcutta lands." 


Il. TWENTY-FOUR PARGANAS 

Mir Jafar’s treaty of 3 June 1757, preceding the battle of 
Plassey, contained two provisions relating to the Company's 
zamindary. First, outside the Maratha Ditch the Company 
would be granted six hundred yards. Secondly, ‘all the land lying 
to the south of Calcutta, as far as Calpee,’* shall be under the 
zamindary of the English Company...’ The officers in this area 
would be under the Company’s jurisdiction, The revenues 
(amounting to Rs. 222,958) were to be paid by the Company ‘in 
the same manner with the other zamindars’, 

A joint survey of the lands included in the new zamindary 
was begun by an officer of the Nawab and a servant of the 
Company within a few weeks of the battle of Plassey. The 
English were ‘quite ignorant of the extent of the country between 
the river Hughly and the (salt) lake’, So wrote Clive on 26 July 
1757, but he estimated that the lands would yield ten lakhs of 
rupees per annum. Apart from the revenue, the acquisition of 
these lands was expected to be of military importance. The 
Company's ‘territory’ would be ‘almost surrounded by water’; 
a ‘communication’ from Bag Bazar, in the northern extremity 
of Calcutta, to Krishnapur, on the borders of the lake, would 
‘effectually secure Calcutta from any country enemy", 

The local zamindars who were dispossessed of their lands 
received no compensation of any kind, This was a deviation 
from what had happened in 1698; at that time the former holders 
had received pecuniary compensation. This was also a deviation 
from Mughal custom. As Hastings and his Council wrote to 
the Court of Directors in November 1772: 

It has been a usual rule of the Mogul Government, when any 

zamindar was divested of authority, to allow him a subsistence 

out of the rents of his zamindary, proportioned to the annual 
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income of it; this proportion commonly amounted to a 

tenth. 

In 1772 the former zamindars of these lands would have 
been ‘contented with a much more moderate income’; but 
in spite of Hastings’s favourable recommendation they got noth- 
ing. In 1776 he contemplated two possibilities: either the 
zamindars should be ‘restored to their rights’ or the lands should 
be ‘let on permanent leases’. 

A survey of the lands was made by Captain Robert Barker, 
William Frankland, who was appointed collector of the ‘New 
Lands,’ compiled a statistical survey. Apart from the parganas 
to the south of Calcutta, there were two parganas to the north of 
Calcutta, one extending to Titagarh and the other to Halishahar. 
In the southern parganas Barker collected information ‘in a very 
circumstantial manner (about) the quality of ground..., the 
number of villages, markets, zamindars and farmers, how much 
ground is assigned over to the Gentoo idols, to servants, etc., 
what quantity lay barren and uncultivated, and the net number 
of bighas that pay rent to the zamindars’> It appeared that 
out of 816,446 bighas the zamindars collected rents on only 454, 
804 bighas, ‘the rest being either barren and untenanted, or 
assigned over to servants, idols, etc.” The total amount collected, 
as stated in the records, was an ‘incredible sum’: Rs. 
5,54,04,479 (or Rs. 5,46,04,476) per year. But it was esti- 
mated that the Company would be able to collect between nine 
and ten lakhs, computing the value of each bigha at the current 
rate, and supposing that no pargana contained more cultivated 
land than the zamindars stated. | The revenues payable to the 
Nawab amounted to about Rs. 2,15,000. 

After direct management of the collections of revenue for 
more than a year the President and Council decided in 1769 
to introduce the farming system, i.e., ‘to throw the pergannahs 
into fifteen lots, and farm them out for three years certain to 
the highest bidder at public auction, reserving to the Company 
the royalties of the lands, as also the judicial power, fines, 
confiscations, buried treasures, etc."16 The total amount settled 
with the farmers was sicca rupees 7,65,600. 

The new arrangement was based on several arguments put 
forward by Holwell and supported by Clive. The only way 
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to know the real value of the lands was to put them up to 
public auction. Offers should be invited for big lots in single 
parganas so as to attract ‘people of substance’. This method 
would produce two advantages. First, ‘the bad and unprofi- 
table parts will go with the good and valuable, and the risque 
of deficiencies in the rents be guarded against’. Secondly, the 
expenses of collection would be ‘in a manner reduced to 
nothing...by our having 25 purchasers only to account with 
us, in place of 5 or 600.” It was undoubtedly easier for the 
Company to deal with ‘speculative capitalists’ ; but it was 
unfair to the ‘ancient farmers’ who claimed to have cleared 
the lands from jungles ‘removing the savage inhabitants of the 
woods, in order to people the lands with human species...’. 

The advent of the Company meant the displacement of 
the zamindars and the old ijaradars, the two classes which had 
roots in the soil and hereditary contact with the ryots. The 
relations between these two classes had not been happy ; the 
ijaradars complained that so much of the lands would not have 
been barren and waste ‘had not a check been put to our 
industry by the unjust and exorbitant taxes put upon the lands 
by the zamindars (or rather by the different Nabobs)’!*, But the 
zamindars were probably better masters for the ryots than 
‘people of substance’ who came forward for three years to 
squeeze from them as much as possible within a brief period. 
In 1766 the Court of Directors wrote that the arrangement was 
‘deemed by the natives an act of oppression, and contrary to 
the customs of Hindustan’.?® 

In 1759 the President and Council were not unaware of 
the possibility of the farmers resorting to oppressive methods 
to increase their profits, Rules were issued for their-guidance.*° 
They were not to turn out ryots who duly paid their rents 

nce with their pattas. They were ‘to collect and 


in accorda 
receive rents from the ryots as usually have been collected by 


the former ijaradars’. They were not to ‘decide the disputes of 
to license marriages in their respective districts ‘without 
proper authority’. Ifa ryot died without lawful heirs, the farmer 
concerned was ‘to take a true and exact inventory of his effects 
and send it to’ the Cutcherry but isnot to deliver or give up 
the said effects to any one without a proper order’. The farmers 
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‘would be responsible for public works in which the ryots 
were interested : they were ‘to repair all banks, dams, drains, 
etc., as customary’. How far these injunctions were respected 
by the farmers cannot be ascertained, but they provide an 
indication of the new zamindar’s (i.e., the Company’s) policy 
to :ecure protection for the ryots even though no administrative 
machinery was created for the purpose. The Court of Direc- 
tors did ‘not wish to grasp at more than may be equitable or 
give umbrage to a superstitious and bigoted people’, but it 
asked its servants to see if abuses had crept in ‘among the 
great parcels of land assigned to priests and idols’.* 

In April 1760 the Court of Directors directed ‘these new 
acquisitions to be placed under the management of a Commit- 
tee consisting of five persons, including at least three members 
of the Council. The member who was second in rank in the 
Council would be the head of the Committee; but the Presi- 
dent was to take the lead whenever he considered it necessary, 
and ‘all applications to or disputes with the Cotintry Powers are 
to pass through his authority alone’. By a subsequent order 
(March 1761) it was arranged that the President would always 
be the head of the Committee of Lands and should receive 2} per 
cent of the revenue collected as ‘consulage or commission’. A 
covenanted servant was to be appointed ‘Secretary and Accomp- 
tant’ to the Committee. Regular books were to be kept, and 
heads opened for the different parganas. Monthly or quarterly 
accounts were to be submitted to the Council after scrutiny 
by the Committee of Accounts. The lands which were formerly 
under the Collector or ‘zamindar’ of Calcutta were to remain in 
charge of the Collector of Rents and Revenues outside the 
jurisdiction of the Committee. 

This arrangement came into immediate effect. By January 
1761 a Committee of New Lands was formed with three 
members of Council and two junior servants. It met once in 
each week. Its purpose was twofold. It wished to have ‘a 
more perfect knowledge of the real produce of the lands, that 
is, what the labourers reap from the grounds, as well as what 
they pay to the farmers’: the rent roll compiled by Frankland 
was not considered dependable. Secondly, an exact measure- 
ment of the lands was necessary.2* To collect such information 
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was a necessary preliminary to grant of long leases to the 
farmers. The President and Council, therefore, decided in 1762 
that the lands should be kept in the Company's hands for one 
year. It was a repudiation of the idea, adopted in 1759, that 
the putting up of the lands to farm afforded the simplest means 
of ascertaining their value. Experience had proved that ‘wildly 
speculative bids’ were made by persons who were strangers in 
the districts and came forward in the hope of making ‘undue 
profits’. 

If the farm was to last for three years, in the first year the 
farmer would rack-rent the cultivators; and, if he found he 
could neither make a profit for himself nor discharge his 
obligations, he would in all probability abscond; in the second 
year if he remained he would fall into arrears, and in the 
third, knowing the remainder of his term to be short, he 
would be grossly negligent”, 

The attempt of the President and Council to ascertain the 
real value of the lands failed. If the servants of the Company 
(Clive wrote in January 1767) who were engaged in the inquiries 
‘did not acquire large advantages (for themselves)...it is certain 
that the servants acting under them did’, Clive was ‘well 
informed’ that ‘the banians of those gentlemen, as well as 
others, held lands at the rate of cight to twelve annas per 
bigha while other tenants paid from Rs, 2-4 to Rs, 2-12'*, 
He believed that the ‘Calcutta lands’ might in a short time be 
capable of yielding between fourteen and fifteen lakhs of rupees. 
In 1767 he refused offers of ten lakhs for the farm of Twenty- 
four Parganas. 

In April 1767 Verelst submitted to the Select Committee 
a valuable minute on the Company's zamindary in the Twenty- 
four Parganas*®. According to James Grant, it was ‘formed 
on the completest most authentic hustabood investigation ever 
executed in Bengal’. The whole area, as Verelst noted, consisted 
of 10,82,543 bighas 15 cottahs of lands under cultivation ; but 
leaving aside charity lands, lands ‘pretended to be deserted’ 
and lands ‘secreted’, rents were paid to the Company for ‘not 
above two-thirds of this measurement’. 

According to the accounts delivered by the zamindars them- 
selves, the charity lands amounted to 2,17,442 bighas at the time 
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when the Company took charge. Since then 14,971 bighas 
had been resumed. So the total area of charity lands in 1767 
was 2,02,471 bighas. But by ‘the villainy of the black servants 
in office’ the area had been raised to 2,63,702 bighas. Thus 
the Company was deprived of the rents of 61,231 bighas 
which ‘has most probably been disposed of amongst the 
black servants in office, or their dependants’, Verelst sugges- 
ted that every person holding these lands should be obliged to 
produce his sanad. 

The area of ‘ryoti lands’—those which were farmed out— 
appeared in the cutcherry books to be 5,91,172 bighas produc- 
ing an annual revenue of Rs. 10,12,305. Under this head 
29,363 bighas were shown as uncultivated; but Verelst suspected 
that these were ‘mostly cultivated’. Again, ‘the servanis in 
office and their dependants’ held 15,877 bighas at less rent than 
was properly due. Verelst found no authority for this favour 
to persons paid by the Company for their services. 

There were 1,98,305 bighas of khamar lands (lands cultivated 
by contract); their rents amounted to Rs. 2,91,842, ‘estimating 
them on a medium by what (produce) they have hitherto yielded’. 

Verelst’s estimates did not include batta (exchange charges 
on various kinds of rupees), bazi jamin (lands exempt from 
revenue), collections made in the pargana cutcherries, salamis 
(gifts by way of compliment, or in return of a favour) on wedd- 
ings and visits to villages, farms of tuffauls (collections of salt 
pans), salt and wax duties collected in the markets and ghats, 
interest on money advanced for cultivation, repairs of dykes 
and bridges, rents of khalaris (places where salt was made), etc. 
This is an interesting list of items of zamindary income which 
were connected with, but distinct from, land revenue. 

The Company’s interest in securing a fair deal for the 
ryots was emphasized in the Collector's orders of 1767 to the 
‘native’ officials. Only so much was to be demanded as could 
be ‘collected without injury to the ryots’. Reports were to be 
submitted on ‘what further benefits can accrue to the Company 
without laying the ryots under any hardships, it being the 
Company’s intention that they should enjoy ease and comfort’.** 

The ‘net revenue clear of all charges’ drawn by the 
Company from the zamindary of the ‘three towns’ and the 
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Twenty-four Parganas rose from Rs. 801,571 in 1766-67 to Rs. 
1,022,845 in 1769-7027 This increase was the result of Verelst’s 
revenue reforms. 

Meanwhile a very important change had occurred, In July 
1759 Mir Jafar granted to Clive the jagir of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, By a sanad from his successor Najm-ud-daula (June 
1765) and a farman from the Emperor Shah Alam II (August 
1765) the jagir was confirmed to Clive for ten years from 10 
May 1764. On the expiration of this term, or on Clive’s death 
previous to such expiration, the jagir was to vest in the 
Company as an altamgha (unconditional and perpetual gift), 
The effect of the imperial farman was to confirm the grant of 
the Twenty-four Parganas zamindary by Mir Jafar and to 
convert it into an altamgha ‘in like manner as the ceded terri- 
tories of Burdwan and Chittagong with the dewanny of the 
rest of Bengal’. 

When Clive was created an ‘Omrah’ of the Mughal Empire, 
he expected the grant of a jagir (assignment of the revenues 
of a district) to support his new dignity. Early in 1759 he 
requested the Jagat Seths, the great Murshidabad bankers, to 
use their influence to secure a jagir for him from the Nawab. 
Mir Jafar was apparently reluctant ; he told the Seths that he 
would not grant a jagir in Bengal, or in Orissa which was ‘very 
poor’, but in Bihar, A few months later Shah Alam IT, who was 
then prince Ali Gauhar, invaded Bihar. Clive, instead of yielding 
to his persuasion to desert tue Nawab, led his troops against 
him. On his return to Murshidabad the Nawab, relieved of the 
danger of the prince’s invasion, bestowed the jagir on Clive, 
‘either out of gratitude, or as means for securing or confirming 
Clive’s fidelity."*” 

The effect of this transaction was that the revenue paya- 
ble to the Nawab by the Company as zamindar of the Twenty- 
four Parganas (Rs. 2,22,958) would henceforth be payable to 
Clive as jagirdar, ‘In a constitutional sense’, says Grant, ‘this 
grant was altogether informal ; and in its nature, incongruous 
and void from the beginning...’. The intention was to secure 
to Clive ‘an adequate private reward for the eminent personal 
services he was considered to have rendered the actual Subah- 
dar...’, In 1764 Clive's ‘pretensions’ were contested in England 
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and two points came into prominence. First, it was necessary 
‘to obtain renewal of the instruments of territorial assignment, 
and that, for a determinate period of ten years, in lieu of the 
vague uncertain tenure of the former writ in point of time’. 
Secondly, it was necessary ‘to secure the sovereign proprie- 
tary possession of the lands in question to the Company, after 
extinction of the present feudal incumbent's claim of property...’. 
These two purposes were fulfilled by the Subahdary parwana 
and the imperial farman of 1765. This last document ‘for the 
first time stamped legal validity on the act of assignment in 
favour of’ Clive. 

Asa result of the grant of jagir to Clive there were varia- 
tions in the Company’s income from the Twenty-four Parganas 
even though the revenue collections did not undergo any great 
alteration. For instance, the cash receipts amounted to Rs. 
730,591 in 1760-61, but they fell to Rs. 597,355 and Rs. 486,352 
in the next two years, i.e., 1761-62 and 1762-63 respectively. 
Such fluctuations came to an end in 1784 when the ‘pecuniary 
equivalent’ of Clive's jagir finally ceased to be paid. Hence- 
forth the gross jama of the Twenty-four Parganas, exclusive of 
the income from salt, stood at about ten lakhs of rupees, ‘clear 
of all Mofussil Serinjammy expenses’.*! 

In the southern portion of the district of Twenty-four Parga- 
nas, bordering on and including a part of the Sundarbans,** 
‘cultivation advanced and receded according to the general cir- 
cumstances of the country and the capabilities of the landown- 
ers’. During the years 1770-73 the Collector-General, Claude 
Russell, granted leases to individuals, subject to ten-year adjust- 
ments on the basis of survey and measurement of lands, No 
rent was to be demanded from the lease-holders for seven 
years, after which they were to be subject to an annual pro- 
gressive assessment up to twelve, eight or six annas per bigha 
according to the quality of the land. Such grants were called 
patitabadi taluks, i.c., taluks granted for the cultivation of waste 
or fallow (patit) lands. The first effective measurement of these 
lands was made in 1783, and this became the basis of the 
Decennial Settlement in 1790. In that settlement these taluks 
were subject to the existing conditions of the leases, including 
fresh assessment om increase of cultivation; but they were 
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classed indiscriminately with the ordinary zamindary lands. The 
result was that, although these faluks were not really intended 
to be included in the Permanent Settlement, the rights of the 
Government derived from the old leases were in practice sus- 
pended till they were revived in 1814. The Governor-General 
in Council ordered that all lands which were not the acknowl- 
edged property of zamindars, or were not included within the 
known limits of zamindaries, were liable to assessment by the 
Government. Henceforth the Sundarbans were treated as an 
area outside the Permanent Settlement. The fifty-five villages 
known as Dihi Panchannagram also belonged to this category 
and were treated as Khas Mahals. 


1, BURDWAN 


the English in connection with his usurpation of the masnad. 
He had promised by treaty to offer compensation to the extent 
of Rs. 1,77,00,000 to those whose property had suffered in the 
siege of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula, He had promised donation 
of £ 600,000 to the English army and navy, as also pay- 
ments to various English officials amounting to Rs. 53,90,000. 
Within a short time he found that it was impossible for him to 
make all these payments in full, He had to pledge his jewels to 
the Company's Government. He could not pay his own 
troops. Finding himself in a desperate situation, he offered in 
1758 certain portions of the revenues of Burdwan and Nadia 
as tankhahs for the realisation of the Company's ducs from him, 

The term tankhah meant ‘an assignment on the revenue for 
personal support, or other purposes’** It did not vest any 
proprietary right in the assignee. But the Company's officers 
gave this arrangement an extended interpretation, In July 1758 
Luke Scrafton, the Company's Agent at the Nawab's i Durbar, 
wrote that it would be ‘necessary to look on the province (i.c., 
the two districts) as the Hon'ble Company's for these two 
years, and not to permit the (Nawab’s) Government to inter- 
fere in any but Phousdary affairs till the Company's tuncaws 
are paid’, He proposed, in effect, to take over the entire manage- 
ment of the civil administration of the two districts on a tempo- 
rary basis, The revenues were to be collected through the 
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zamindars, styled Rajas, and stringent measures were to be 
taken against them in case of default. As for the Raja of 
Burdwan, ‘whenever he is a few days beyond his agreement, 
(it would be necessary) to march a company of sepoys into h's 
country, and when once he is thoroughly intimidated, he will be 
very regular in his payments’. The Raja of Nadia was to be 
threatened ‘with loss of caste and such corporal punishments 
as are in practice among these people.’ s 

In 1760, when the breach with Mir Jafar was impending, 
Governor Vansittart asked for a grant of Chittagong ‘on the 
Same terms as it was held by then Fougedar’; but Mir Jafar 
declined to surrender the district.® A bloodless revolution 
engineered by the English led to the deposition of Mir Jafar 
and the accession of Mir Kasim, By the agreement (September 
1760) which prepared the ground for this change Mir Kasim 
undertook to ‘grant’ to the Company ‘the lands of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong’. These lands were intended to 
meet ‘all charges of the Company and the said army and 
provisions for the field, etc.” The Company was ‘to stand all 
losses, and receive all profits of these countries...’.27 The 
accord with Mir Kasim was short-lived, In 1763 war was 
declared against him and Mir Jafar was restored to the throne. 
By a new agreement (July 1763) Mir Jafar undertook ‘to 
confirm to the Company the cession of the provinces of 
Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, made by Meer Cassim, 
either by Jagheere Sunnuds, or such deeds as may secure the 
property of them, in the strongest manner, to the Company’.** 
In a formal treaty (July 1763) he stated: ‘I do grant and 
confirm to the Company, for defraying the expences of their 
troops, the Chucklas of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
which were before ceded for the same purpose’.3* 

The importance of these three ‘Ceded Districts’ lies in the 
fact that the revenues of these extensive tracts were subject 
to the administration of the Company’s covenanted servants 
from 1760. ‘In 1769 (as Verelst wrote) ‘the condition of these 
+-Provinces formed so striking a contrast to other parts of 
Bengal,‘where the oppression of the ancient government was 
universally felt, that foreigners as well natives began earnestly 
to wish for a more extensive teformation’.*°. The ‘reformation’ 
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was to take the shape of the collection of revenues directly 
throughout the province by the Company’s servants—a process 
which was initiated by the decision of the Court of Directors 
to ‘stand forth as dewan’. Before that process began the 
revenues of the ‘Ceded Districts’, together with those of the 
zamindaries of Calcutta and the Twenty-four Parganas, provided 
a very considerable proportion of the total revenues of 
Bengal. In the management of these revenues the ‘English 
gentlemen’ or covenanted officers, so long accustomed to 
manage mercantile transactions only, had their first lessons in 
civil administration. 

The zamindary of Burdwan had its origin in Mughal times. 
Grant described it as ‘the most compact, best cultivated, and 
in proportion to its dimensions, by far the most productive in 
annual rent to the proprietary sovereign..." 

The relations between the Raja and the Company were not 
happy. Mir Jafar’s grant of 1758 did not prepare the ground 
for smooth sharing of power. Despite Luke Scrafton’s advice 
mentioned above, the President and Council were unwilling to 
send European officers to reside at Burdwan; they preferred to 
leave the administration in the Raja’s hands. In 1759 Hugh 
Watts, who went to Burdwan on the business of the assigned 
revenues, found that the Raja was obstructing the collections. 
An engagement took place between the Raja’s forces and the 
Company’s sepoys, resulting in the death of the sergeant and 
about 50 sepoys upon the spot. When this report reached 
Calcutta the Council decided to send a detachment of 130 
Europeans and 300 sepoys to Burdwan, to be joined by 300 
sepoys who were already on the other side of the river Hughly. 
Obviously the climate was not favourable to the peaceful 
realisation of the Company’s dues. 

-After Mir Kasim’s accession a Nawabi sanad was issued, 
stating that the pargana of Burdwan ‘is granted to the English 
Company in part disbursement of their expences, and the 
monthly maintenance of five hundred European horse, two 
thousand European foot, and eight thousand sepoys, which are 
to be entertained for the protection of the royal dominions’.“* 
The Raja of Burdwan, Tilak Chand, was in great financial 
difficulties; the loss inflicted on his zamindary by the ravages 
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of Shah Alam’s invading army and the Maratha raiders was 
estimated at Rs. 7,93,080. In December 1760 the Raja’s 
future payments were settled and payment in instalments was 
allowed.® The President and Council thought that the settle- 
ment did not represent the real value of the Burdwan lands, 
but they hesitated on political grounds to raise their demand. 
Many zamindars had ‘taken part with the Shahzada’ (Shah 
Alam) and the Raja of Burdwan was ‘near being persuaded to 
take the same course’. it would be injudicious ‘to give the 
Rajah any reason to take part with the enemies of the Govern- 
ment at a time when the country was already full of commo- 
tions’.* But the situation was tense, and within a few weeks 
of the settlement there was an armed contest between English 
troops and the Raja’s force composed of about 10,000 men in 
arms, The latter suffered a complete defeat.*® 
In March 1761 the President and Council sent an officer 
named Sumner to Burdwan to assist the Raja in the collection 
ofthe revenues. The Raja proposed to increase the malguzari 
(the Nawab’s share of the revenues which now belonged to the 
Company) to Rs. 25,20,681 for the current year and to Rs. 
28,56,119 for the next year. Sumner was recalled from Burd- 
wan. As he reported that ‘more advantageous terms’ could 
be made for the Company he was sent to Burdwan again. In 
June 1761 he placed before the President and Council a ‘com- 
Putation of the whole produce of the Burdwan province’, 
amounting to Rs. 41,58,707. The usual mulguzari amounted to 
Rs. 30,00,000 ; but ‘it being customary in this country for the 
Nawab to demand a further sum from the different rajahs over 
- and above the malguzary in any case of extraordinary expence, 
as raising new forces, building fortifications, etc.’, Sumner 
thought that the Company could demand an extra sum. There 
were two grounds : the ‘extraordinary expence’ of the Company 
at the time of taking possession at a time when the zamindary 
was in a disturbed condition, and the ‘assistance’ available to 
the Raja from English troops which enabled him to ‘discharge 
a great part of his own’. The Raja agreed—presumably under 
pressure from Sumner—to pay an extra amount of Rs. 2,50,000. 
An English officer was left at Burdwan to collect the instal 
ments due from the Raja. 
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; The squeeze placed the Raja in a very difficult position. 
His zamindary had not yet recovered from the effects of Shah 
Alam’s invasion and the Maratha raids. Collection of rents 
from the ryots was difficult. He had to maintain a large force. 
The neighbouring districts of Birbhum and Midnapur were in a 
disturbed condition. The Raja suspected that it was the Com- 
pany’s design to turn him out from his zamindary. His appre- 
hension was not entirely baseless. In January 1761 the Presi- 
dent and Council reported to the Court of Directors that it 
might be ‘expedient..:to have an exact measurement of that 
extensive province and to divide it out into small parcels’ ; but 
it was not their ‘present intention’ ; they did not want to offend 
the Raja in those critical times.‘ 

The policy adopted in 1760-61 had three aspects. First, 
attempts were to be made to increase the malguzari as much as 
possible. Secondly, instead of turning out the Raja his co- 
operation was to be utilised and he was to be made answerable 
for the management of the revenues. Thirdly, an English 
officer was to be stationed at Burdwan to assist, guide and super- 
vise the Raja’s work. This officer was styled Resident. In view 
of the position assigned to the Raja, the functions of the Resi- 
dent at Burdwan were somewhat different from those of the 
Residents at Midnapur and Chittagong. 

John Johnstone, sent to Burdwan as Resident in 1763, made 
a settlement for thirty-four lakhs of sicca rupees, in addition to 
the outstanding balances. He reduced the number of the Raja’s 
troops. Personally corrupt, Johnstone ‘and his Council’. took 
‘an annual stipend of near Rs. 80,000 from the Rajah in addition 
to the Company’s salary’ ; they even ‘shared with the Rajah of 
all he collected beyond the stipulated malguzary’. Accused of 
corruption by Clive and prosecuted in England by the Court of 
Directors, Johnstone was able to escape punishment through the 
intervention of the Court of Proprietors. 

Johnstone introduced the system of putting up the revenue 
collections to farm at a public auction. The Court of Direc- 
tors expressed their disapproval of this measure in 1766. This 
method, they thought, might have been justified by the circum- 
stances prevailing in the Twenty-four Parganas ; but in ‘large 
provinces’ like Burdwan, it was advisable to ‘make the best 
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terms’ with the Raja for the malguzari. ‘Particular local circum- 
stances might have required: deviations from the general rule— 
such as the incapacity of the Rajah, which might have been 
remedied by putting proper ministers about him...’. Farming 
of revenues, keeping the lands in the hands of the Company 
(khas) and ‘the various methods that had been tried’ brought 
the collections to the Company’s credit in 1764 to five lakhs less 
than what had been collected in Alivardi Khan’s time in 1752.8 

Verelst arrived at Burdwan as Resident in August 1765.‘° 
He was ‘surprised to find a large decrease of the revenues’. 
The rent-roll for 1761 amounted to Rs. 37,24,474. Next year 
(1762) it was raised by ‘outcry’ or public auction to Rs. 43,57, 
334, subject to a deduction for the Raja’s nankar. The total 
amount due for 1762 was Rs. 34,60,985. In 1763 the rent-roll 
came up to Rs. 44,81,035 and the collections amounted to Rs. 
37,19,464, ‘The very great balances’ of these two years, amount- 
ing to Rs. 16,54,134, convinced the President and Council that 
the farmers could not be depended upon to comply with their 
agreements. It was also clear that ‘the lands could not be made 
to produce anything equal to the valuation in consequence of the 
outcry’ of 1762. Two options were then offered to the farmers: 
They could either relinquish their farms or keep them on 
making good the balances out of their private fortunes. 
Those who could not do so would have their farms taken from 
them, their goods being sold to clear their balances. ‘Many 
were glad to take advantage of the first offer, although certain 
ruin attended it ; and many more were obliged to submit to the 
latter’, resulting in the transfer of large tracts to khas. New 
offers of farming did not attract ‘men of substance and credit’; 
shikdars (collectors)—people who were ‘unworthy’ and infamous’ 
in their character—had to be appointed to collect rents (estima- 
ted at Rs. 20,35,934) in the khas lands. 

From this statement of facts Verelst drew the natural con- 
clusion : the ‘outcry’ system had to be abandoned. It had 
placed ‘the greatest part of the province...into the hands of a 
set of rapacious wretches, who revelled in the produce of the 
lands which ought to have been paid into the cutcherry’. It 
left ‘a most enormous balance’ of unrealised dues and thereby 
affected the Company's finances. The oppressed ryots—many 
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of them ruined—were obliged to desert their lands which became 
uncultivated. The ‘substantial farmers’ were ruined by making 
good the balances out of their private fortunes, ‘whilst all the 
satisfaction that could be obtained from the others, was to turn 
them out, without hopes of ever recovering anything from them’. 
For Johnstone, farming by ‘outcry’ had been a substitute for 
a proper valuation of lands ; it relieved the Company's servants 
of the necessity of detailed inquiries into old records as also of 
the trouble and expense of exact land measurements, Farming 
would bring into operation the economic law of competition : 
no sensible man would make a bid at a loss. Experience 
proved that speculators did not confine themselves within the 
bounds of prudence. Verelst found that the ‘outcry’ system 
provided opportunities for ‘men of desperate fortunes, such as 
have no method. of livelihood, and who, by their malpractices 
in other parts, were incapable of getting employment’. They 
came and offered themselves as purchasers, ‘thereby securing 
an immediate subsistence, and hoping by their oppression to 
get some profit even should they buy the lots too dear to 
obtain anything by them in a fair way’. As the sale was pub- 
lic, such bidders could not be kept out even though their 
offers had no connection with the real value of the lands, 
Another difficulty in the way of ascertaining that value was 
the part played by the mutasaddis. ‘It is through those people’, 
wrote Verelst, ‘we are to acquire a knowledge into the state of 
the country, the revenues, and the customs in collecting’, But 
‘the most considerable part of the land’ was farmed by them, 
and it was natural for them not only to keep the Company’s 
servants ignorant but also to deceive them. Being themselves 
‘guilty of great frauds in their accounts’ the mutasaddis were 
‘under the necessity of conniving at the same in others, to 
prevent a detection in themselves’. They had succeeded in 
‘selecting out of the whole province’ the most profitable lands, 
producing greater profit than most people imagined; ‘these they 
ever kept amongst themselves, to prevent their real value being 
known’. At a lower level every ‘petty muharrir ( clerk ) took 
part ini operations intended to conceal or misrepresent facts...”.5° 
Despite Verelst’s proposals to check such operations the 
process continued; and it made a permanent impact on Bengal’s 
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zamindary system. ‘During the period 1758-1772’, says 
Firminger, ‘there came into existence a new Bengal landed 
aristocracy which owed its wealth to founders who had been 
revenue servants of the Company or banians of the Company’s 
servants’. Corruption, however, was not the monopoly of the 
ill-paid ‘native’ employees. Sumner and his assistant (Graham), 
Johnstone, Hays and Bolts earned an ‘unenviable reputation’ 
in their own day. Firminger tries to defend them on the plea 
that the accusations against them rested on a ‘perverse 
misconstruction of a system which had always allowed certain 
privileges to the officers of the Government’.5! But many 
officers of the Company did not claim such ‘privileges’; and 
the fact that those who claimed them incurred general oppro- 
brium, is an indication of their violation of the code of 
conduct applicable to the covenanted servants. 

The new system introduced by Verelst necessarily elimina- 
ted the ‘outery’; but farming was not given up. Lands were 
offered to ‘men of substance and character’; they were assured 
that ‘if they exerted themselves in the improvement, they should 
never be dispossessed, but meet with due encouragement and 
favour from the Company’, In regard to bazi zamin (rent-free 
lands granted for religious or charitable purposes), which 
Johnstone had taxed at nine annas per bigha, Verelst admitted 
claims to exemption from payment of rents whenever these 
Were properly substantiated, subject to certain stipulations with 
the Raja. According to figures recorded by Verelst, the net 
revenues of Burdwan increased from Rs. 607,482 in 1760-61 
to Rs, 42,88,171 in 1766-67.5? 

Circumstances made Burdwan a laboratory for experiments 
in revenue administration. The Court of Directors observed 
in 1766 that it was from the Burdwan transactions that ‘we have 
acquired the most experience of the nature of the collections 
of the revenues’. Settlement with the zamindar, collection 
through the zamindar under the supervision of the Resident, 
farming by auction, collection from khas lands through shikdars, 
farming on a selective basis: all these methods were tried, and 
the last one proved to be the most satisfactory so far as the 
augmentation of the Company’s income was concerned. From 

761 the Company's officer was the de facto controlling 
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authority. ‘One person to reside on the spot’, wrote Verelst, 
‘who will, in conjunction with the Raja and his officers, sign 
all papers, and issue all orders which regard the collections, is 
fully sufficient...’ 

Revenue administration, however, was not the sole function 
of the Resident, He exercised wide judicial functions in civil 
and criminal matters. Verelst mentions as many as nine courts, 
One of them dealt with the maintenance of internal peace : it 
‘superintended the conduct of all the forces, guards, and other 
persons employed for the protection of the province in general, 
the prevention of thefts and disturbances of the peace of the 
inhabitants..."5°, The Company had taken over the functions 
of the Nizamat. 


1V, MIDNAPUR 


The chaklas of Midnapur, Jelesore (Jaleswar), Hijli and 
Tamluk were transferred from the subah of Orissa te the subah 
of Bengal in the seventeenth century, Hijli and Tamluk, which 
came under the administration of the Company as a result of 
the acquisition of the Diwani in 1765, were for some years 
included in the Hughly district before their transfer to the 
Midnapur district, Mir Kasim’s grant brought under the 
Company's control no more than a part of the present district 
of Midnapur. 

John Johnstone was the first English officer or Resident 
placed in charge of Midnapur, Initially the Marathas, who were 
in possession of the adjoining tract in Orissa, created some 
trouble. Eventually they retreated to Cuttack, but they conti- 
nued to pose a threat. For some time there was a threat also 
from the French naval forces moving along the coast. Inside 
the district the question of law and order was important, for it 
was infested by ‘gangs of robbers and dacoits’, It was, there- 
fore, necessary to place at the disposal of the Resident military 
forces capable of repelling the Maratha raiders as also of 
maintaining internal peace. Moreover, the regional commercial 
headquarters were transferred from Balasore to Midnapur, 
and the Resident was made responsible for important commer- 
cial transactions. The settlement of the revenues was, of course, 
his primary duty. ‘So far from being a mere merchant or 
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factor...he was at once a statesman (dealing with a hostile 
French armament and carrying on a skilful negotiation with 
the Marathas), besides being the chief executive authority in the 
district’ 5* 

In the last-mentioned capacity the Resident controlled the 
police and exercised superintendence of the criminal courts. A 
few years after the take-over of the district the Resident repor- 
ted: ‘...all the judicatures: in that district were under the 
authority of the Resident and persons appointed by him in every 
pergunnah; that all cases in inferior districts were reported to 
the Resident...’.57 

In the field of revenue administration the primary difficulty 
was the existence of ‘a great number of separate zamindars, 
every one endeavouring to conceal the true value of his posses- 
sions’, Johnstone collected some of the former years’ accounts 
and ‘procured from them an insight into the several articles of 
the revenue of each zamindary’. In 1764 Governor Vansittart 
and his Council proposed the annulment of the authority of the 
zamindars, offering them a fixed income for their maintenance 
by assignments of lands, and the collection of rents ‘immedia- 
tely from the ryots’ through the Company’s officers. The 
ground was the allegation that the Company had ‘met the 
greatest obstruction from the zamindars in the collection of 
rents’ and had ‘always found them ready’ to join its enemies. 
The Resident, Hugh Watts, opposed the proposed arrangement. 
The zamindars, he wrote, were ‘so reduced’ that it was ‘out of 
their power to do harm to the country’s affairs’ ; if encouraged 
by granting leases, ‘they well may be of great service’. The 
provision to be made for their maintenance, together with the 
charges of collection, would ‘greatly exceed the increase of 
revenues’, for about 3,000 zamindars’ families would have to be 
maintained by the Company. These arguments impressed the 
Governor and the Council. It was decided in December 1764 
that the zamindars would not be replaced so long as they paid 
their dues with regularity. 

The zamindary system in Midnapur had its special features. 
There might be a zamindar of several parganas, each of 
which had its particular zamindar. In the Kasijurah pargana 
1,500 families out of 3,700 were styled khushnishans. ‘Some of 
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them,’ wrote the Resident, ‘have real sunnuds from former kings, 
nabobs, or zamindars, for the whole of their possessions, and 
some for part, some have forged themselves sunnuds, and 
others pretend they had sunnuds formerly, but have lost them by 
fire or robbery, and other accidents ; and all...have never 
failed to combine together to prevent the zamindars from making 
any resumptions.” Inquiries were made to ascertain the basis of 
the khushnishans’ rights, and it was hoped that ‘a considerable 
quantity of lands’ would be added to the Company’s malguzari.®® 
In the Jungle Mahals or the ‘western’ tracts the zamindars 
had paid little or no revenue at all since the Maratha invasions 
in the time of Alivardi Khan. Military operations were under- 
taken against them in 1767. In the British records the zamin- 
dars are described as ‘rebellious free-booters’ and their tenants 
(Chuars) as ‘bred up as much for pillaging as cultivating’. In 
1781 some of these zamindars described their lands as ‘a jungle’ 
and their rents as ‘a kind of quit-rent collected from their pikes 
and Chuars’. Tribal traditions and the peculiarities of the 
local socio-economic system gave the unrest in the Jungle Mahals 
an entirely new complexion. It developed into a popular rising 
against the imposition of British rule. 
According to Verelst, the revenue of Midnapur increased 
from Rs. 1,16,925 in 1760-61 to Rs. 10,05,882 in 1766-67." 


V. CHITTAGONG 


Although Abul Fazi includes Chittagong in the Mughal 
dominions, it was really a part of the Kingdom of Arakan from 
the closing years of the sixteenth century till its incorporation 
in Aurangzib’s empire by Shaista Khan in 1666. According to 
Grant, the district consisted of ‘2,987 square miles of unproduc- 
tive, hilly, and plain arable ground nearly in the proportion of 
two to one ; and...divided into four moderately large and 140 
very small pergunnahs, partitioned among at least 1,400 petty 
landholders’. This was due to the fact that the whole district 
was ‘originally assigned, chiefly in Jageer Ahsham, or provision 
for the Mootaireh militia, or garrison troops, constantly main- 
tained there, for protection’ against the continuing Arakanese 
incursions. These defenders of the district ‘received their pay 
in small allotments of land, which, in process of time, became 
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so many distinct zamindarries when the military establishment 
ceased to be of use, and its territorial appropriation resumed for 
the benefit of the exchequer’.®? 

In December 1760 Verelst was appointed to be Chief of 
Chittagong ; associated with him was a Council composed of 
two members, They succeeded in getting ‘a full and particular 
Statement of the revenues’ even though the people who were in 
charge of the revenues in previous years ‘endeavoured to secrete 
from us and make as intricate as possible whatever they could’. 
Verelst reported in February 1761 that the quantity of cultiva- 
ted lands was about 400,000 connys or kanis (384,000,000 
cubits); but ‘a very considerable part of it’ was rent-free, 
_ ‘having been lands given in charity’, He wrote: ‘The soil in 

general is very fertile, especially in the plains and valleys, but 
interspersed with sandy hills and some rocky mountains. ..’.® 

Verelst and his Council found that, as the threat of Arakanese 
incursions had ceased, the zamindars were not allowed to appro- 
Priate the total income of the lands which had originally been 
assigned for the maintenance of their troops; they were left a 
part of the lands for that purpose, and rents were collected for 
the remainder. Rents were also collected from all new settlers. 


there could be no increase of revenue through the resumpti 

ption 
of such lands.” Waste lands, were granted for a short period 
—three or four years—free of rent ; on the expiry of that period 
progressively increasing rents were demanded. 
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Like Midnapur, Chittagong was a land of small zamindars, 
There was no annual settlement of revenue with them; the 
quota of payment was determined on the basis of a fixed 
Jamabandi (rent-roll). In 1767 a new jamabandi was prepared 
on the basis of the measurement of all occupied lands which 
had been completed by the year 1764. The amounts received 
varied, according to Verelst, between Rs. 7,28,508 in sixteen 
months in 1761-62 (from January 1761 to April 1762) and Rs, 
3,98,835 in the twelve months of the year 1769-70, ‘This pro- 
vince’, he wrote, ‘being exposed*to frequent alarms, the revenues 
must fluctuate more than those in secure situations’. The lands 
which were brought under cultivation after 1764 came to be 
known as noabad (newly cultivated) and remained outside the 
scope of the Permanent Settlement. 

As in Midnapur, so in Chittagong, the chief officer of the 
Company exercised superintendence of the faujdari jurisdiction, 
Punishments confirmed by the Nizamat at Murshidabad were 
executed by him. Theoretically at least, there was no super- 
session of the authority of the Nizamat.** 
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CHAPTER IV 


DOUBLE GOVERNMENT 


I. CLIVE 


In December 1758, the President (Clive) and Council of 
Bengal wrote to the Court of Directors that the person invest- 
ed with the duty of collection of revenue was styled ‘the King’s 
(i.e., the Mughal Emperor’s) Duan’ and was ‘the second man 
of rank in the kingdom’;.and if such a ‘dignity’ were ‘annexed’ 
to the Presidency of Fort William, it would ‘give extraordinary 
weight to the Company in the Empire’. In view of the vir- 
tual abolition of the office of Diwan during the Nawabi regime, 
this statement was a curious one. It seems to have originated 
from a request made by or on behalf of Shah Alam, the 
successor of the puppet Emperor of Delhi, who had been for- 
ced to leave Delhi as a result of the Wazir’s hostility and was 
trying to secure a foothold in Bihar and Bengal. However, 
the Governor and Council were not prepared to offend the 
Nawab (Mir Jafar) by accepting the Diwani at a time when the 
Company’s ‘small force’ was engaged in hostilities against the 
French in South India. ; 

A few days later (January 1759) Clive wrote to the Elder 
Pitt, the most powerful of the Ministers of the Crown in 
England, suggesting that the ‘Home’ Government might accept 
the proposal received from the Court of Delhi, viz., the Com- 
pany should take charge of ‘collecting the payment’ of Rs. 50 
lakhs due from the Nawab to the Emperor. Pitt pointed out 
legal and practical difficulties, leaving the Company free to do 
what it pleased.* 

In 1761, Shah Alam, who had formally installed himself as 
Emperor on his father’s death but was still a refugee, offered 
the Company the grant of Diwani if it guaranteed the payment 
of the imperial share of the Bengal revenues. Governor Vansit- 
tart rejected the offer on the ground that it would cause jea- 
lousy and ill-will between the Company and the Nawab 
(Mir Kasim). 
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In 1765 Clive, who had returned to Bengal as Governor 
for the second time, found himself in an entirely changed 
situation. The two grounds on which the . acquisition of the 
Diwani had been considered politically injudicious on previous 
occasions—fear of the Nawab’s dissatisfaction and inadequacy 
of the Company’s military forces—had lost their relevance. The 
treaty (February 1765)* with Nawab Najm-ud-daula, concluded 
before Clive’s arrival, had made the English ‘Nabobs...in fact’; 
deprived of all powers, the Nawab had become a helpless tool 
intheir hands. The Nawab of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, had lost 
control over his territories after his defeat by the Company’s 
troops in the battle of Buxar (October 1764). This had remo- 
ved all possibilities of external military aggression upon Bihar 
and Bengal. Shah Alam, who was formerly dependent upon the 
Nawab of Oudh—formally his Wazir—was now a protege of 
the Company. 

While proceeding from Calcutta to Allahabad where new 
political arrangements were to be made with Shah Alam and 
Shuja-ud-daula, Clive stopped “at Murshidabad. There Raja 
Daulat Ram, father of Maharaja Rajballabh, requested him to 
‘ask fora sanad of the Diwani in favour of the Company, 
which being obtained, the entire management of the country 
would devolve into their hands’." Whether Clive needed such 
advice is uncertain ; he was already prepared to use imperial 
authority for the confirmation of the actual position secured 
by the Company through its skilful use of political and mili- 
tary weapons. He considered it inexpedient to do anything 
which might give ‘umbrage’ to ‘foreign nations’ who had interests 
in Bengal, such as the French, the Dutch and the Danes ; their 
‘complaints preferred to the British Court might be attended 


with very embarrassing consequences’ for the Company.® The 


Company, he felt, should not «make it appear’ that it was itself 
if, Whatever authority the 


granting the Bengal revenues to itse 
Company might seize should appear to be based on a lawful 
grant. Such a grant could be made only by the Emperor of 
Delhi who, despite his political and military helplessness, had 
not yet lost his nominal sovereignty. 

At Allahabad Shah Alam granted his historic farman ( 12 


August 1765).° 
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` ...we have granted them (the English Company) the Dewanny 
of the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa...as a free gift 
and ultumgau...It is requisite that the said Company engage 

to.be security for the sum of twenty-six lakhs of rupees a 

year, for our royal revenue...and regularly remit the same to 

the royal Circar ; and...as the said Company are obliged to 
keep up a large army for the protection of the Provinces 
of Bengal, etc., we have granted to them whatsoever may 

Temain out of the revenues of the said Provinces, after 

remitting the sum of twenty-six lakhs of rupees to the royal 

Circar, and providing for the expenses of the Nizamat... 

Under the Mughal system, the Diwan was an individual 
appointed by the Emperor and held office during his pleasure. 
There was no sanction either in Islamic Law or in administra- 
tive practice for the appointment of a corporation to an office. 
Temporary tenure was now replaced by permanent tenure through 
an altamgha which meant ‘a royal grant in perpetuity, perpetual 
tenure, an heritable Jaghire in perpetuity’.? Indéed, the farman 
directed ‘our royal descendants’ and imperial officers, ‘as well as 
the future as the present’, to ‘leave the said office in possession 
of the Company, from generation to generation, for ever and 
ever’. What the farman really did was, not to appoint a Diwan, 
but to grant a perpetual lease of the three provinces to a cor- 
poration on condition of payment of a fixed sum (twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees) per annum, The Emperor had no power to 
enforce payment or to penalise the grantee for default. This 
became evident seven years later when Warren Hastings stopped 
payment of the stipulated amount without surrendering the 
Diwani. 

Formerly the Diwan was a wholetime officer; if he took 
part in commercial transactions, he acted unofficially and in 
violation of the normal terms of appointment. The Company 
was allowed—by implication—to combine its commercial 
activities with its duties as Diwan. This meant an opportunity 
to utilise governmental power for two purposes : promotion of 
commerce and subsidisation of the Company's wars in other 
provinces. As Clive wrote on 29 September 1765, ‘We were 
under the necessity of drawing the earliest advantages from 
our acquisition of the Duanee. Our army was to be paid, and 
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the China market to be supplied’.8 So the farman accelerated 
the process of the economic drain which had been released. by 
the Company's victory at Plassey. d 

It was avery serious deviation from the Mughal system 
that the Nawab andthe Diwan were no longer to uphold a 
system of check-and-balance in provincial administration. 
Clive wrote in 1767 : ‘...since the acquisition of the Dewanny, 
the power formerly belonging to the Soubah (i. e., Subahdar) of 
these Provinces is totally in fact vested in the East India 
Company. Nothing remains to him, but the name and shadow 
of authority’.* The farman, preceded by the Company’s treaty 
with Nawab Najm-ud-daula (1765) and succeeded by the 
Company’s treaty with Nawab Saif-ud-daula (1766),%° contri- 
buted to this basic change in the political structure of Bengal. 

After meeting the imperial charges and the expenses of the 
Nizamat,! the Company was to retain ‘whatsoever may 
remain out of the revenues of the said Provinces’. This surplus 
was to be used for the maintenance of the ‘large army’ which 
it had to ‘keep up...for the protection of the Provinces of 
Bengal, etc.’ These provisions of the farman were quite 
inconsistent with the Mughal system. In normal circumstances, 
it was not the Diwan’s duty to take responsibility for military 
protection; that was the Nazim’s duty, and the necessary 
expenses would be included in the expenses of the Nizamat. 
By directly recognizing the maintenance of a ‘large army for the 
protection of the Provinces of Bengal, etc.’ as a function of 
the Diwan, the farman extended the scope of the Diwani so as 
to include the most important of the functions of the Nizamat. 
This, again, was a grave deviation from the traditional Mughal 
system, a clear repudiation of the bifurcation of functions 
which was the basis of Mughal provincial administration. The 
grant of the Diwani was a cession to the Company of the 
f the three provinces in addition to the 


military government o! 
he complete control of 


right to administer civil justice as also t 
the finances. d 

It was really a cession of all the essentials of sovereignty, 
and Clive and his colleagues in the Select Committee?? knew 
it. They described the Company as having ‘come into the 
place of the Country Government, by His Majesty’s royal grant 
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of the dewanee’ The Court of Directors approved the 
acquisition of the Diwani, but refused to accept the wide 
responsibilities involved in it. The office of Diwan was to be 
exercised by the Company's Resident at the (Nawab’s) Durbar 
‘only in superintending the collection and disposal of the 
revenues...under the control of the Governor and the Select 
Committee’. The ‘ordinary bounds’ of that control should 
‘extend to nothing beyond the superintending the collection of 
the revenues, and the receiving the money from the Nabob’s 
treasury to that of the Dewanny or the Company’. The 
administration of justice, the appointment of officers, the 
management of zamindaries—in short, ‘whatever comes under 
the denomination of civil administration-—was to remain in 
the hands of the Nawaband his ministers. This was an 
inescapable necessity. Clive wrote to the Court of Directors 
(29 September 1765) that the ‘collections upon which our credit 
and security depended could not be entrusted to the manage- 
ment of the Company’s servants (who were) totally unacquain- 
ted with the business... Firminger comments : 
The Court of Directors imagined that all it behoved their 
servants to do was to lie beneath the tree and let the ripe 
fruit tumble into their open mouths. They would take the 
produce of the people’s labour, and, in return, offer the 
people no protection against injustice and oppression. ?* 
Muhammad Reza Khan, who was functioning as the Naib 
Subah (Deputy Subahdar) through the Company’s nomination 
under the treaty with Najm-ud-daula (1765), was appointed by 
Clive as the Naib Diwan to discharge the Diwani functions of 
the Company in Bengal. An analogous position was held in 
Bihar by Raja Dhiraj Narayan who was replaced in 1766 by 
Raja Shitab Roy. Reza Khan and his counterpart in Bihar 
were in charge of the Nizamat as also of the Diwani; they 
controlled the entire administration as agents of the Company. 
It was a ‘dual system in a double sense’. The provincial 
authority (under the Emperor) was divided in theory between 
the Company and the Nawab; in practice the administration 
was divided between ‘English controllers and Indian agency’.’® 
But this duality was a fiction, for the ‘Indian agency’ was a 
British instrument. 
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The head of the ‘Indian agency’ in Bengal was Reza Khan ; 
the de facto chief of the ‘English controllers’ was the Resident 
at the Durbar, appointed under the Company's treaty with Mir 
Jafar ( 1763 ), who had to ‘superintend the collection and dis- 
posal of revenues...under the control of the Governor and the 
Select Committee’. His functions and procedure of work were 
specified in the instructions of the Court of Directors. It would 
be ‘his duty to stand between the administration and the encroa- 
chments always to be apprehended from the agents of the 
Company’s servants, which must first be known to him ; and.. 
to check all such encroachments, and to prevent the oppression 
of the natives’. His correspondence with the Select Committee 
was to be carried on through the channel of the President, ie, 
the Governor. He was to keep a diary of all his transactions, 
His correspondence with the Indians ‘must be publicly conduc- 
ted.’ Copies of all his letters, ‘sent and received’, were to be 
transmitted monthly to the Presidency as also to the Court of 
Directors ‘by every ship’, The duties of the Resident were 
found to be so heavy that in 1767 the Court of Directors took 
two steps, It ordered that the office of the Chief of Kasimbazar 
was to be separated from that of the Resident and that, in 
spite of this relief, he was to be paid 24 per cent commission on 
the revenue collections, 

The Resident's jurisdiction in revenue matters covered the 
‘Diwani portion’ of Bengal, consisting of twenty-four districts," 
it did not extend to the three ‘Ceded Districts’ ( Burdwan, 
Midnapur, Chittagong ). The functions of the Diwani extended 
to control and collection of customs. Through the exercise 
of this power, the Company put its commercial supremacy on 
a firm basis. 

Reza Khan had a princely salary of rupees nine lakhs per 
annum; in 1771, it was reduced to five lakhs by the Court of Di- 
rectors. James Grant credited him with ‘honour, sagacity, mo- 
deration,’ adding, however, significant qualifying words: ‘as lo- 
cally understood’. He also described him as ‘the great defaulter’. 
Of the four charges levelled against him by the Court of Direc- 
tors in 1771, two related to revenue : (1) He collected ‘large 
sums:+-by violent and oppressive means’ and a ‘great part’ of 
these sums he ‘appropriated to his own use, or distributed 
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among creatures of his power and instruments of his oppression’. 
(2) ‘...the diminution of the Dewanny revenues’ was due to 
‘the misconduct or malversation’ of those who had the superin- 
tendency of the collection’ .1® 

Reza Khan was the official interpreter and upholder of the 
Mughal system during the early years of the Company's rule. 
When both the Nazim and the Diwan were appointed by the 
Emperor (he wrote in December 1770) it was customary 
‘for the former to transact whatever related to His Majesty, 
and (for) the latter whatever related to the (imperial ) Vizier, 
yet nothing was executed by the Duan without orders and 
approbation of the Nazim’. The primacy of the Nazim had 
special relevance to certain matters, such as disputes regarding 
boundaries, settlement of inheritance, complaints of illegal 
demands and oppressions on ryots, and debts to merchants. 
These were matters to be settled by the Diwan (Reza Khan 
wrote in February 1771) ‘with the consent and approbation of 
the Nazim.’*? 

A proclamation issued in May 1772 contained a ‘list of the 
serveral branches of business appertaining to the Deoannee’ : 
(1) appointment of amils in the mofussil; (2) ‘collections of 
districts and whatever belongs thereto’ ; (3) bandobast (settle- 
ment of the amount of revenue to be paid or collected) of the 
parganas ; (4) examination of sanads for taluks, charity lands 
and religious donations ; (5) investigation of districts and 
forming a hustobud ; (7) incorporating or separating districts ; 
(7) placing and displacing zamindars with the consent of the 
Nazim ; (8) ‘cultivation of the country and whatever tends 
to increase its revenue’; (9) examination of complaints against 
amils and zamindars about their unjust demands; (10) ‘limiting 
the boundaries of a zamindary and adjusting complaints not 
deserving of capital punishment’; (11) investigation of taluks 
and adjustment of the rights of talukdars ; (12) issuing of 
parwanas (orders) to enforce payment of the revenue and reca- 
lling of amils from mofussil on any complaint. Among the 
functions of the Nizamat was the protection of talukdars from 
oppression. ** 

As the functions of the Diwani and the Nizamat were now 
vested in a single person (Reza Khan) acting in a dual capacity 
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(Naib Diwan and Naib Subah ), a meticulous demarcation of 
business was required only to ensure convenient transaction of 
departmental business. The revenue secretariat at Murshidabad 
was reorganized on lines of the changes already introduced by 
Mir Kasim. The Khalsa daftar was divided into several sections, 
each under a separate mutasaddi. To co-ordinate their work a 
central office (Ektay Sharifah) was established, with one officer at 
its head.28 Apart from dealing with administrative details, Reza 
Khan had to act in co-operation with, and in practical subor- 
dination to, the Residept at the Durbar. The latter (as the Select 
Committee wrote tot ‘Court of Directors in January 1767 ), 
acting ‘in conjunction with’ Reza Khan, ‘superintends the whole 
collections, receives the monthly payment from the zamindars, 
disburses the stated revenue __propriated to the King ( i.e., the 
Emperor) and the Nabob, enquires into the causes of deficien- 
cies, redresses injuries sustained or committed by the officers 
of the revenue and transmits the accounts of his ofice, the 
invoices of treasure, and the monthly account of the treasury, 
with every other occurrence of importance to the President and 
Select Committee’. He had an additional designation : 
‘Collector of the Dewanny’. As the ‘English controllers’ acquired 
experience and mastered their business, Reza Khan receded into 
the background, It has been said that in 1770 the management 
of revenue passed from him and his officials to the Supervisors 
and the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad and 
he retained only an advisory role*. At that time, according 
to Firminger, he lost ‘the character of a representative of an 
independent country ruler’ and became the Company’s ‘salaried 
servant.’26 i 

Clive’s system was a product of the situation in which he 
found himself ; retrospective criticism should not ignore three 
vital factors which tied his hands. The Court of Directors was 
positively opposed to any active involvement in the management 
of the revenue. This was due to its conviction, based on its 
experience of its servants’ performance in the ‘Ceded District’ 
of Burdwan, that Englishmen were ‘unfit...to conduct the collec- 
tion of the revenues, and follow the subtle native through all his 
arts to conceal the real value of his country and to perplex and 
elude the payment’.” The use of a supervisory ‘Indian agency’ 
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was, therefore, imperative. Secondly, Clive had to work 
through a civil service in its infancy which was inadequate in 
numerical strength and anxious to exploit illegal sources of in- 
come.%® He reminded the Court of Directors in 1765 : 

In a country where money is plenty, where fear is the 
principle of government...it is no wonder that the lust of 
riches should readily embrace the proferred means of 
gratification, or that the iustruments of your power should 
avail themselves of their authority, and proceed even to 
extortion...*%, 

The third factor was lack of adequate information about the 
resources of the Diwani districts. What was needed was an exact 
valuation of the lands by an actual survey ; but it was very 
expensive and, being extremely unpopular, was likely to create 
difficulties, Captain Rennell, appointed to the newly created 
post of Surveyor-General in January 1767, was severely assaul- 
ted by a party of sannyasis during one of his surveying tours. 
Despite the issue of parwanas calling for co-operation, some 
zamindars treated the surveyors in a hostile manner. The 
zamindars and the kanungos ‘together formed a powerful con- 
federacy who had between them monopolised all knowledge of 
the rents paid by the ryots to the zamindars and details of assess- 
ment’. Insuch circumstances the Company had to utilise the 
services of a ‘native’ Naib Diwan and to collect revenues through 
the old machinery of amils, tehsildars, etc. It was a transitory 
system, leading step by step to the elimination of the ‘Indian 
agency’ and the take-over of revenue management by the Com- 

_ pany’s servants. 


Ii. VERELST 


Clive relinquished the Governorship of Bengal in January 
1767. His successor, Harry Verelst, laid down his office in 
December 1769. 

Coming to“Bengal as a writer in July 1749, Verelst procee- 
ded through the normal official ladder. He became a member of 
the Council in 1763 and a member of the Select Committee in 
1765. He acquired experience of revenue matters by holding 
charge of the three ‘Ceded Districts’ between 1761 and 1766, 
and also by conducting an inquiry into the administration of the 
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Calcutta lands. That inquiry is described by Grant as ‘the 
completest and most authentic Austobood investigation ever 
executed in Bengal’.** He had a reputation for personal honesty 
and integrity. But he lacked in resolution and force of will, and 
consequently his administration was weak, 

A friend and follower of Clive, Verelst started by taking his 
‘legacy’ as ‘a guide for our future conduct’. Instructions from 
the Court of Directors prescribed adherence to the status quo.3* 
He believed that the ancient institutions would function well, 
provided some glaring abuses were corrected. He assumed for 
himself the role of a minor reformer, hoping that petty repairs 
would obviate the need for any structural alteration. 

“The introduction of the Diwani was followed by a large in- 
crease in the revenue demand, On this point actual figures 
collected from different sources do notagree. According to the 
Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy (1773) the net 
revenues of the ‘Diwani portion’ outside Bihar were as follows ; 
(1) 1765-66: £ 937,864; (2) 1766-67 : £ 1,149,469 ; (3) 
1767-68 : £ 1,091,823 ; (4) 1768-69 : £ 1,138,629 ; (5) 1769- 
70: £962,730; (6) 1770-71 : £ 820,438; (7) 1771-72: 
£ 1,227,345, Other figures of net revenues, covering probably the 
Diwani lands as also the ‘Ceded Districts’, for the first five years 
are as follows: (1) £ 1,681,427 (Rs. 149,46,024) ; (2) £2, 
527,594 (Rs. 224,67,500) ; (3) £ 2,359,005 (Rs, 209,68,937) ; 
(4) £ 2,402,191 (Rs. 213,52,805) ; (5) £ 2,089,368 (Rs. 185, 
72,159).8% According to Shore, the settlement made by Nanda 
Kumar in 1764-65 amounted to Rs. 1,76,97,678, and the actual 
collections amounted to Rs. 18,75,533 ; the settlement made by 
Reza Khan in 1765-66 amounted to Rs, 1,60,29,011, and the 
actual collections amounted to Rs, 1,47,04,875, Apart from 
official settlements, both Nanda Kumar and Reza Khan 
‘derived advantages from their administrations’. ‘The profits of 
agency’, says Shore, ‘have always been taxed in Bengal ; nuz- 
zahs and nuzzeranahs are as ancient as the government...”.** 

The same picture emerges from other contemporary 
documents. Sykes, Resident at the Durbar, wrote in January 
1769 that Mir Jafar had seldom received more than half the 
revenues ‘we now get’. Reza Khan observed three months 
later that revenues were ‘extorted rather than collected’.** 
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Becher, who succeeded Sykes, wrote in May 1769: ‘When 
. the English first received the grant of the Dewanee their first 
consideration seems to have been the raising of as large sums 
from the country as could be collected’.** Shore wrote in 1789: 
‘It has been the object of this government to raise as large a 
revenue as it could, without distress to its subjects’? But 
the ‘distress’ of the ryots was the inevitable consequence of 
the system. When the settlement was increased ti zamindar 
divided up his estate among minor revenue agents (talukdars, 
chaudhuris, etc.) and fixed an abwab of so much in the rupee 
on each allotment to meet this additional demand; the minor 
revenue agents, in their turn, realised this extra amount from 
the ryots with some profit for themselves. This method of 
assessment was known as taksim jama. The ryot’s only 
protection in the last resort was desertion; but this was a 
desperate remedy, particularly in the case of the khudkasht 
ryot'who lived in the same village to which belonged the lands 
cultivated by him, Moreover, mathot palataka (explained in 
the paragraph below) served as an incentive to villagers to 
prevent the intending deserters from carrying out their design. 

Certain mathots were not: included in the settlement 
although these were realised from the zamindars who extorted 
them from the ryots. The more important among them were 
khalat baha (for the presentation of robes of honour, etc.), 
pooshtebundy (for repairing bridges and river banks), rasum 
nazarat (fees and allowances for officers of the Khalsa, usually 
spent for travelling expenses of English officers and for 
providing sumptuary allowance for the Resident at the Durbar), 
and fil khanah (for the maintenance of the State elephants), 
The collections under the first three heads during three years 
(1767-68, 1768-69, 1769-70) exceeded nineteen lakhs of rupees. 
A special mathot (mathot palataka, najai) was collected in 
certain districts to make good deficiencies to the collections 
caused by desertion of ryots, Apart from officially recognized 
mathots there were unofficial collections made by the collectors 
for their own benefit. The Supervisor of Nator attributed 
to mathots, ‘arbitrarily imposed and oppressively collected’ 
the ‘general decline in agriculture and manufacture’ .3? 

Clive was aware of the consequences of over-assessment. 
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On the eve of his departurefrom India he advised the Select 
Committee ‘not to be very desirous of increasing the revenue, 
especially where it can only be effected by oppressing the 
landholders and tenants’? Verelst believed that increase 
of revenue was possible only through the prevention of frauds 
and embezzlements, the growth of the population and the 
improvement of agriculture. The Court of Directors was 
opposed in principle to the enhancement of the revenue in a 
manner which might prove oppressive to the people; but they 
asked for a steady increase in the investments without export 
of specie from England. This, along with the heavy drain of 
silver from Bengal," made it necessary for the local authori- 
ties in Bengal to raise the collections. But the country’s 
capacity to pay had its limits. Irrational settlement led to 
accumulation of arrears. In March 1767 the Select Committee 
noted ‘very considerable balances’. In November 1768 the 
Court of Directors noted large arrears in Dinajpur, Hughly and 
Purnea, In 1769 substantial abatements were allowed in the 
case of Rajshahi, Dacca, Birbhum and Rajmahal.'? 

Settlements were annually made with the zamindars. 
Although there were frequent references to their hereditary 
status, they were really divided into three distinct categories. 
A few of them had been holding estates since pre-Mughal 
times. Some others acquired estates in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The majority, however, consisted of 
inferior zamindars who had functioned as revenue collectors 
for a generation or two and claimed a prescriptive right to the 
lands placed in their charge. There were differences among 
them in respect of family traditions, social status and general 
relations with their ryots; but from the Company’s point of 
view they formed a single—and the most important—agency 
for the collection of revenue. 

If, however, @ zamindar refused to accept the terms of 
settlement, being either unwilling or unable to pay the sums 
required, amils were sent into ‘most of the districts’. As 
Becher wrote in May 1769, the amils had ‘no connection or 
natural interest in the welfare of the country’ where they made 
the collections, nor did they have ‘any certainty of holding, their 
places beyond the year’. The ‘best recommendation’ for continu- 
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ity of their assignment was their capacity to ‘pay up their kist- 
bundee punctually’. Naturally ‘they fail not to rack the country 
whenever they find they can’t otherwise pay their kists and 
secure a handsome sum for themselves’. Moreover, they had no 
check on them during the time of their employment and they 
appointed those who acted under them. Thus, ‘during the 
time of the year’s collection their power is absolute’,“* 

Not only were the masters, i.e., the amils, ‘uncertain of their 
office, and without opportunity of acquiring money after their 
dismission’; their servants—the gomastas dalals, paikars, paiks, 
barkandazes—were in the same position, They combined to 
squeeze the ryots : arbitrary and illegal demands were enforced 
with impunity. According to Verelst, they ‘fattened on the spoils 
of industrious ryots’>. The resumption of charity lands created 
widespread distress: the former holders of these lands were 
sometimes obliged to sell their household articles or even to 
pawn their children to meet demands which they had never 
before been called upon to meet. 

The currency crisis added a new edge to the ryots’ problem. 
They had to pay the revenue in the newly coined siccas; 
but these were scarce, and they had to pay an extra amount in 
the form of batta when they offered payment in rupees coined 
in previous years. While receiving payment for their produce 
they had to accept coins whose value was determined by the 
shrofis, and usually they suffered loss as a result of the latter’s 
calculations. Thus, they received less than their dues for their 
crops and paid more than their dues to the collectors of rent. 

Towards the end of the year 1769 Reza Khan and Shitab 
Roy wrote that the ryots in the two provinces, ‘when much 
reduced or harassed by Government’, sold their children to raise 
money ; ‘much less do they spare their effects and cattle’, So 
the plough stood still, and some of them deserted their homes. 
The Naib Diwans asked : ‘...supposing something is collected in 
this manner this present year, where will be a fund for the 
next’ 746 

The amils, Verelst wrote in August 1769, ‘are cankers to the 
industry of the ryot ; necessity alone has hitherto obliged us 
to employ them’.4”7 The ‘necessity’ is easily explained: the 
collections had to be increased, and the only possible method 
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of doing so was to offer the lands to the highest bidder. The 
zamindars, who usually knew how much their estates could 
pay, hesitated to offer amounts which could not be raised in 
the normal manner, In 1769 the zamindary of Nadia was taken 
over by the Government ; and Rani Bhawani of Rajshahi, one 
of the premier zamindars of Bengal, was warned that her 
zamindary would be taken away in case of deficiency in the 
revenue. The amils did not possess the old zamindars’ restraint, 
nor did they hesitate to employ oppressive methods against 
the cultivators with whom they had no hereditary or natural 
connection, Their operations dried up the real source of land 
revenue, viz., the capacity of the ryots to pay. Bolts wrote in 
1772: «while this nation is gazing after the fruit, the Company 
and their substitutes are suffered to be rooting up the tree’. 

The Company’s arrangements for supervision were totally 
inadequate. The office of Resident at the Durbar was separa- 
ted from the Chiefship of Kasimbazar under orders (November 
1767) from the Court of Directors in view of ‘the importance 
and extent of the business of each department’.” In spite of 
this relief the Resident was unable to play an effective 
role in controlling what Verelst called the depredations of hungry 
collectors’.®° He did not possess adequate information about 
the country. He had to depend for information upon ineffi- 
cient and corrupt subordinates. He was anxious to avoid such 
interference as might delay or impede the collections. In 1768 
the Select Committee sanctioned the post of a naib ( deputy ) 
in Reza Khan’s office. This costly measure—the naib had a 
salary of seven thousand rupees per month—was intended to 
ensure efficient control of the Diwani revenues. Corruption 
and oppression, however, do not appear to have been affected 
by this arrangement. 

The Company’s commercial policy had its share in adding to 
the misery of the peasantry. During the years 1766-68, goods 
and bullion worth 56,100,000 rupees were exported by foreign 
Companies in India against an import of bullion worth 
5,550,000 rupees. Stating that the condition of the people had 
deteriorated since the assumption of Diwani by the Company, 
Becher, Resident at the Durbar, analysed the causes A 

__.the mode of providing the Company’s investment ; the 
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exportation of specie instead of importing large sums annu- 
ally; the strictness that has been observed in the collections; 
the endeavour of all concerned to gain credit by an increase 
of revenue...without sufficiently attending to what future 
consequences might be expected from such a measure ; the 
errors that subsist in the manner of making the collections, 
particularly by the employment of amils...>'. 

Verelst’s farewell letter to the Council ( December 1769 ) 
contains a very interesting suggestion. He wrote : ‘the servility 
of the people must be removed before oppression can be 
eradicated’.®* The ‘servility’ was the natural product of many 
‘centuries of tyrannical government. Becher noted the ryots’ 
reluctance to complain, but he understood their difficulties. A 
complaint, he wrote, ‘must always be attended with loss of 
time, risk of obtaining redress, and a certainty of being very 
‘ill used should the aumil’s influence be sufficient to prevent the 
poor man’s obtaining justice, or even access to those able to 
grant it to him}? Despite the political, social and economic 
changes which have swept over the country during the last two 
centuries, the ‘servility’ of the common man has not evapora- 
ted, for the difficulties which prevented him from making com- 
plaints to higher authorities in Becher’s days have not disap- 
peared. 


The consequences of annual settlement attracted the atten- 
tion of the ‘Home’ authorities, As early as November 1768 
the Court of Directors for the first time pointed out ‘the great 
utility of letting the lands on long leases’, In May 1769, 
Becher proposed a new system for the management of revenue 
which would ‘relieve this country from. its present oppressed 
State, and put the ryots in that state of ease which will encour- 
age cultivation, the benefit of which our Hon’ble Employers. will 
teap in future’. The lands were to be let out to farm for at least 
three years, with ‘English gentlemen to Superintend the collec- 
tions’. The ryot was to know, as early as possible in the 
Season, what he had to pay, and ‘no further demand should be 
made on any account whatever’, i.e., the mathots should be 
abolished. The collections were to be left in the hands of 
the zamindars, provided they could find proper security for the 
‘Payment of their malguzari, for they were ‘more likely to 
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give more encouragement to the ryots than any aumil that 
could be sent’. They should settle a hustobud for their 
several districts which should be made public. They should be 
informed that ‘on proof of any oppression’, they would ‘for- 
feit their zamindary for ever’. In case of a necessity of send- 
ing amils, the persons should be chosen with care and checks 
imposed on them ‘to prevent their being guilty of oppression 
on the ryots or defrauding the Sircar of its just revenues’. 
They were to be reqaired to form hustobuds for their 
several districts. They should not have the power to appoint 
all those who acted under them. A bandobast should be 
settled at a lower rate ; for in past years the bandobast settled 
had exceeded the collections by many lakhs and ‘very little’ of 
the balance had been recovered, By replacing ‘chimerical’ 
settlements by realistic settlements, and by checking the collec- 
tors’ frauds, the Company would get a ‘larger income’ and at 
the same time make the country ‘flourish’. 

Becher’s proposals were based on his estimate of the success 
ofthe methods tried in Burdwan. ‘It cannot admit of doubt’, 
he wrote, ‘that the plan to be pursued through the whole coun- 
try should be the same as is now practised in Burdwan’. He 
was sympathetic towards the zamindars : ‘most of them’, he 
wrote, were ‘ruined men’ and he thought that the Company was 
‘bound by ties of honour and justice to make some provision 
towards the payment of the large sums owing by the different 
zamindars’. Like Becher, Verelst was in favour of long leases 
which he considered necessary for the success of the farming 
system. He had introduced this system in Burdwan before his 
accession to Governorship, and towards the close of his Goyer- 
norship, he enforced the three-year farming plan in Purnea. 
The idea of employing ‘English gentlemen’ as a check on the 
collections in the Diwani lands had occurred to Sykes, Becher’s 
predecessor as Resident at the Durbar, and a brief experiment 
had convinced him of its utility. 

The contrast between the ‘Ceded Districts’ and the Diwani 
lands in respect of the management of the revenue attracted the 
attention of the Court of Directors in 1768. Starting in Novem- 
ber of that year with areferenee to ‘the great utility of letting 
the lands on long leases’,®* it prepared a letter seven months 
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later (June 1769) which was considered important enough to be 
despatched to Calcutta by a special ship.** The Directors expres- 
sed their ‘sensible pleasure’ at the ‘considerable augmentation 
of the revenues of the Calcutta lands as well as of Burdwan, 
Midnapur and Chittagong. This improvement they attributed 
to ‘their being more immediately under the Company’s manage- 
ment, and under the constant and minute direction of our cove- 
nanted servants’.57 The abuses which had been corrected in 
these districts were ‘still severely felt, through all the provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar, where the numerous tribes of faugedars, 
aumils, sikdars, &c., practise all the various modes of oppres- 
sions’, Much time and industry, and ‘a patient and moderate 
exertion of the powers invested in us by the grant of the 
Dewanee’, would be required ‘to correct abuses of so long a 
growth’. The Court’s intention was to proceed in a manner 
which would benefit both the zamindars and the ryots. They 
did not want to ‘take off from any of those profits and emolu- 
ments which have usually accrued to the zamindars, who have 
inherited lands from their ancestors, much less to add any thing 
to the rents to be collected from the tenants...’. 

For the proper execution of ‘a plan of reformation, of so 
extensive a nature’, the Directors decided to establish two com- 
mittees—one at Murshidabad and the other at Patna—for ‘the 
management of the Dewanee revenues’ in Bengal and Bihar 
respectively. The members of these Committees would be 
Comptrollers for the management of the Diwani revenues under 
the ‘direction’ of the President and Select Committee, and they 
would have under them junior covenanted servants ‘to correct 
abuses and maintain the intended reformation’, 

The Committees would ‘inform themselves of the real state 
of the collections in every part, i.e., what rents are at this time 
actually paid by the tenants, and what was paid formerly, what 
is the nature of the cultivation, and what the chief produce of 
this district, and whether, in that respect, there seems a pros- 
pect of improvement’. They were also to ‘inform themselves 
of the amount of the charges of collection for some years past’. 
On the basis of this information the President and Select Com- 
mittee would decide how many amils and other officers could 
be ‘spared’. This would mean ‘a profit to the Company, in 
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point of revenue’. This would also mean ‘a relief to the ten- 
ant’, for ‘these numerous instruments of power lay the inhabi- 
tants under contribution in various secret ways, over and above 
what appears upon the face of the accounts’. The hereditary 
rights of the zamindars were ‘not to be prejudiced’ ; but when 
any of them died without heirs, their lands were to be let fora 
term of years and upon such conditions as might encourage 
improvements in the cultivation. 

Anxious to function within the limits of the powers secured 
through the grant of Diwani, the Directors desired that, 
although the two Committees were ‘to have the control of all 
the business relating to the revenue’, there should be two Naib 
Diwans in the two provinces, and all business should be carried 
on through them and under their seals. The assumption of 
controlling power by the Company’s servants was to have a 
mask in the form of the traditional Mughal system. 

The two principal purposes of the Directors were (as they 
wrote) to save what =they could of the high salaries ‘now paid 
to idle dependents appointed to nominal but useless offices 
by the Country Government’ and to secure ‘such a knowledge 
of the real state of the rents and cultivation of the several 
districts’ as might ‘keep the tenants free from imposition and 
extortion, and to give every possible encouragement to the 
husbandman and manufacturer’. 

The policy explained in this historic letter had two new 
aspects. One was the introduction of direct European agency 
in the management of revenue, leading to the virtual elimination 
of the Naib Diwan from effective authority. The other was the 
stress laid on collection of information without which no just or 
efficient settlement of the land revenue could be made. 

The Directors appointed three Commissioners (Henry 
Vansittart, Luke Serafton and Francis Forde) who would have 
‘a superintending and controlling power over the whole 
(Government of all the Settlements) in like manner as if we the 
Court of Directors were ourselves present upon the spot’. 
They sailed in September 1769; the ship and the entire ship’s 
company were never heard of again after leaving the Cape of 
Good Hope in December 1769. 

It was after Verelst’s retirement and John Cartier’s 
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succession to the Governorship (December 1769) that the 
Directors’ plan received a concrete shape. In July 1770 the 
President and Council constituted a Comptrolling Council of 
Revenue at Murshidabad. It was composed of four senior 
servants of the Company, two of them being members of the 
Council, In October 1770 a Comptrolling Council of Revenue 
was established at Patna. It was composed of three senior 
servants of the Company, one of them being a member of the 
Council. The Patna Council was required to transmit its 
accounts at the close of every month so as to present to the 
President and Council ‘at one view’ the collections of the 
Diwani lands. Reza Khan and Shitab Roy were associated 
with the Councils, but they no longer had any real control over 
revenue administration. Becher, Chief of the Murshidabad 
Council, wrote that the Naib Diwan was to be ‘entirely under 
the control of this Board’; he was ‘not to issue any order or 
affix the seal but with their approbation so that in reality the 
orders to be issued by the Naib Duan age to all intents and 
purposes those of this Board’. Meanwhile the appointment 
of English Supervisors—who now became immediately subor- 
dinate to the Comptrolling Councils—had practically completed 
the process of erosion of the Naib Diwan’s authority and 
marked the end of Clive’s system of revenue administration, 


Ill. SUPERVISORS 


In June 1769 Verelst went to Murshidabad and, in 
collaboration with the Resident at the Durbar, Becher, decided 
to send a senior servant named Ducarel to Purnea ‘to assist... 
for conducting the collection in that district’ and to ‘procure 
the necessary accounts to ascertain a real value of the province’. 
On return to Calcutta he proposed a similar arrangement 
for other districts. His plan was adopted by the Select 
Committee in August 1769. Subsequently it was approved by 
the Court of Directors (April 1771). Two years later (April 
1773) the Court ordered that the arrangement should be 
terminated as soon as possible, for ‘the sending of our junior 
Servants into the provinces as Supervisors has not been attended 

_ With the wished for success but has enabled them to monopolize 
the whole trade of the country’. 
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The decision of the Select Committee to appoint a ‘gentle- 
man in the service’ as Supravisor or Supervisor ‘in every 
province or district with or without assistants in proportion 
to the district? was based on an ‘equivocal permission’®? 
given by the Court of Directors in its letter dated 11 November 
1768. The real reason behind it was the idea that the good 
results secured in the ‘Ceded Districts’ might be obtained in 
the Diwani districts if the same system, viz., supervision by 
English covenanted servants, was adopted. The highhandedness 
and corruption of the collectors of revenue (who were generally 
adventurers from Persia and Northern India)® in the Diwani 
districts required an effective elfeck; and this could be provided 
only by ‘gentlemen in the service’ working on the spot under 
the direction and control of the Resident at the Durbar. 

Within the jurisdiction of Murshidabad Supervisors were 
appointed for eleven districts + (1) Dacca, (2) Hughly, (3) 
Birbhum, (4) Tippera, (5) Purnea, (6) Dinajpur, (7) Jessore, 
(8) Nadia, (9) Rajmahal and Bhagalpur, (10) Rajshahi and 
Nator, (11) Rangpur, Within the jurisdiction of Patna there 
were five Supervisorships ; (1) Saran and Champaran, (2) 
Shahabad, (3) Tirhut, (4) Rohtas, (5) Monghyr. 

Elaborate instructions were drawn up by Verelst for the 
guidance of the Supervisors.” y 

They were required to collect a ‘summary history’ of their 
districts, including ‘an historical account of the leading families, 
with a statement of their connections, established privileges, et. 
Their researches were not to be carried to a period ‘more 
remote’ than the reign of Shuja Khan ‘as, at that era of good 
order and good government no alterations had taken place in 
the ancient divisions of the country, and the confusion, which 
is now apparent, has been posterior to those times’, In the 
narrative ‘the form of the ancient constitution’ was to be com- 
pared with the present. 

They were to draw up 
the produce and the capacity of the lands, ; ‘ 
authorities, and confirmed by an accurate inspection’ on their 
part. They were not to depend upon the records in the 
zamindars’ cutcheries which were ‘merely adapted to the private 
interests of the zamindars’ and ‘loosely, unfaithfully and part- 


an exhaustive report on the state, 
‘derived from genuine 
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ially formed’. A new and accurate hustobud was to be formed, 
collecting data by personal inquiries from zamindars, local head 
collectors and subordinate employees, Lists of pattas distributed 
among the ryots were to be collected. The ryots were to be 
told that the purpose of the inquiries was not to increase their 
rents but to fix such as were legal, to redress their ‘present grie- 
vances’, and to ‘secure’ them from ‘all invasions’ of their 
property in future. ; 

They were to ascertain ‘the amount of the revenues, the 
cesses or arbitrary taxes, and of all demands whatsoever which 
are made on the ryot, either by Government, or zamindar or 
collector, with the manner of colfecting them ; and the gradual 
rise of every new impost’. Under this head of inquiry were 
included (1) an exact account of every particular tax or cess, 
(2) an account of ‘the variety of demands which the collector, 
from the aumil and zamindar to the lowest pyke, impose with- 
out any colour or license from the Government’, and (3) the 
amount of what the zamindar received from the ryot ‘as his 
income, or emolument’. 

The Supervisors were not merely to report but to take 
immediate action whenever their inquiries led to a detection 
of frauds. The zamindar’s emoluments of every kind were 
to be ‘reduced to fulfilling the purpose for which they 
were granted, and there bounded’. The holders of taluks, 
jagirs, and lakhiraj lands were to be given a reasonable 
time to show their title deeds ; forfeiture of the lands to the 
Government was to be the penalty for undue delay. Transfers 
of taluks, unconfirmed by deeds signed by the Nawabs, 
were to be treated as void and the lands forfeited to the 
Government, 

The special advantages enjoyed by the zamindar, which 
Verelst intended to put within reasonable limits, might be 
classified under two heads. Under the name of nij jote and 
nankar ‘one spot was to yield him rice, another was allotted 
to him as a pasture ; a particular tank was to afford him fish 
and water; and, in like manner, distinct spots were given up 
to him for every distinct article of consumption’. Gradually 
he ‘extended his claims’ and encroached upon the revenues of 
the Government as also the property of the ryots where he had 
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‘no foundation of right, nor colour of pretence’. Secondly, the 
nazarana consisted both in provisions and money. ‘Neither he 
nor his attendants move from one place to another, without 
demanding and exacting it from the inhabitants of his district’. 
The zamindar, again, made miscellaneous collections, ¢.g., fines 
levied at will, duties collected in the markets, batta on rupees 
at an arbitrary valuation, etc. Such ‘illegal perquisites’ Verelst 
wanted to be ‘totally extinguished’. ‘ 

The Supervisors were reminded that ‘the welfare and good 
of the whole was never intended to be sacrificed to the enriching 
of afew’. The talukdars had made ‘considerable encroachments” 
and ‘most probably possessed extensive tracts beyond the 
original grants’. The Supervisors’ duty was ‘to enforce the 
surrender of lands unlawfully possessed’. This policy was to 
be followed towards the jagirdars as well. The Court of 
Directors wrote in November 1768 that after the resumption 
of the jagirs by Mir Kasim it was an ‘error’ on the part of 
the Company to restore them.** 

Verelst’s instructions laid down the Supervisors’ line of 
action in regard to different kinds of ryots. 

In the case of khas lands, which were ‘superintended by 
Government for want of farmers’, they were to ascertain the 
produce under the last farmer before they became khas and 
what had been received from them since, If the lands had been 
falling instead of rising in value, there could be no doubt of the 
‘unfitness’ of their official managers. Then ‘offers for farming 
them at a term of two, three, four or five years, at an annual 
increasing rent’, were to be invited. b 

The khamar lands, ‘having no native tenants’, were cultivated 
by contract. The customs and terms of the contract differed in 
different districts, but there was one ‘settled rule’: An advance 
in money was made by the zamindar to the cultivator which 
the latter used in tilling and improving the lands. The crops 
were generally divided between the cultivator and the zamindar, 
from one-third to one-half to the former and the remainder to 
the latter, The zamindar often charged heavy interest on the 
amount of advance, and the price of the crops was reduced far 
below the market price by ‘arbitrary valuation’. The Supervisor 
was to ascertain what the cultivator really received for his 
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labour and in what he was ‘injured’. He was also to find out 
«what the zamindar embezzles and secretes from Government by 
an under-valuation of the productions of the soil which he thus 
receives, sinking the amount of the returns...’ They were also 
to encourage people to settle on the khamar lands and the waste 
lands, ‘that they may be converted ryotty’, i.e., the permanent 
settlers on such lands would be entitled to be treated as 
khudkasht ryots. People might be attracted from ‘the great 
towns whose popu’ousness only serves to propagate poverty and 
idleness’, as also from the taluks and jagirs which contained 
many ‘idle and unserviceable hands’. Those who were ‘either 
aburthen or a pest to the community’ were to be attracted to 
fruitful agricultural pursuits, Verelst preferred rural recon- 
struction to urbanization. 

In the ‘ryotty lands’—lands occupied by khudkasht ryots— 
‘the quantity in measurement as well as revenue’ was to be 
ascertained from the pattas. What was really produced on some 
portions of land of each different soil was to be ascertained 
on a sample-survey basis, and then ‘a general medium of the 
product of the whole ryotty’ was to be drawn. Particular care 
was to be taken to discover collusive frauds in regard to lands 
which were recorded in the zamindar’s records as waste or 
uncultivated. ‘Local investigation’ would disclose that the 
zamindars, their ‘creatures or dependents’, enjoyed ‘many 
flourishing and fertile tracts thus denominated’. All such lands 
should be ‘immediately resumed’. 

These instructions reveal Verelst’s intimate knowledge of 
rural Bengal which he acquired during his career in the ‘Ceded 
Districts’. His primary purposes were to increase the Company's 
income and to ensure regular collection of the revenue in the 
Diwani lands. These purposes were to be achieved by detect- 
ing and checking the fraudulent methods used by the zamindars, 
talukdars and jagirdars for depriving the Government as also 
the ryots of their equitable and lawful shares of the income 
from land. A complementary process would be the extension 
of cultivation, particularly. the utilization of waste or unculti- 
vated lands, He was anxious not only to relieve the ryots from 
the many-sided oppression of the landholders, the amils and 
the hordes of their agents, but also to provide incentives for 
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them so that they would take a more active interest in increas- 
ing production. He asked the Supervisors 

to convince the ryot that you will stand between him and 
the hand of oppression; that you will be his refuge and the 
redressor of his wrongs;,..that honest and direct applications 
to you will never fail in producing speedy and equitable 
decision; that after supplying the legal due of Government, 
he may be secure in the enjoyment of the remainder... 

The basis of the new institution of Supervisorship was 
Verelst’s trust in the personal honesty and integrity of the 
‘English gentlemen in the service’. Here, as also in his distrust 
of the Indian agency’, he anticipated Cornwallis. But in 
Verelst’s time the Company’s ill paid, ill organized mercantile 
service—a service without a code of conduct and without a 
healthy tradition—had just begun to limp towards development 
into a civil service in the proper sense. It was far from the 
stage which was to be reached two decades later. No wonder 
Verelst’s appeal for ‘the displaying of those national principles 
of honour, faith, rectitude, and humanity, which should ever 
characterize the name of an Englishman’ failed to inspire the 
Supervisors. The instrument was totally inadequate for the 
task, viz., the disinterested and efficient superintendence of the 
affairs of a large province. 

The Supervisors were entrusted with arduous and responsible 
duties in connection with the regulation of trade and commerce 
as also the administration of justice. The burden placed upon 
theim was too heavy : efficient stewardship of the revenue, trade 
and commerce, and administration of justice could not be 
expected from a single officer. It was a grave mistake to place 
trade and commerce in charge of the Supervisors; it was well 
known that engagement in private trade was the bane of the 
covenanted service. Appointment as Supervisors enabled the 
junior servants® of the Company ‘to monopolize the whole 
trade of the country’. This was the verdict of the Court of 
Directors (April 1773) and its justification for the termination 
of Verelst’s system.™ 

In October 1769, Becher wrote to Verelst that the plan was 
‘excellent’ and the instructions were drawn with ‘a masterly 
hand’, He recommended, however, on several grounds® that 
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the Supervisors should not proceed into the districts before the 
close of the current year’s collections, or the month of April 
1770. The Council accepted his view, and decided that the 
appointment of Supervisors should be deferred till the close of 
February 1770 except in the case of Purnea, Nadia, Rajshahi and 
Rajmahal. 

Most of the Supervisors took charge of their districts in 
March 1770 after Verelst’s retirement. Becher, supported by 
Reza Khan, feared that the interference of some Supervisors 
in the work of revenue-collectors might reduce the collections of 
the ensuing year. Becher suggested to the Select Committee 
that the experiment should ‘commence by slow degrees, first to 
invest a few of the Supervisors with the active power, and confine 
the rest to the administration of justice and the improvement 
of themselves in the knowledge of the country’, This was 
a very serious mutilation of Verelst’s plan, but the Select 
Committee accepted it because the Resident at the Durbar 
warned it that the ‘insufficiency of your funds...made it an unfit 
season for experiment’. Accordingly, the ‘controlling power’ 
was vested in the Supervisors of five districts only. This arrange- 
ment was altered a few months later (October 1770) by the 
newly formed Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad ; 
the Supervisors were placed in the position intended for them by 
Verelst, and the amils (who resisted their ‘controlling power’) 
were recalled. But the amils were not to be recalled from 
Hughly and other places where other European nations had es- 
tablished their factories as it was desirable ‘to preserve the 
appearance of the Nawab’s Government wherever it might 
have any connection with the other European Powers’.®? It was 
too early to give up Clive’s ‘masked system’ in sensitive areas 
where the presence of ‘foreign nations’ was a factor to be taken 
into consideration. 

The Court of Directors approved the removal of the amils 
from the business of revenue collection; but in order to prevent 
the Supervisors from ‘acquiring an undue influence’ two safe- 
guards were prescribed. First, no Supervisor should have 
charge of any particular district for more than two successive 
years. Second, no Supervisor should be ‘directly or indirectly 
engaged or interested in carrying on any trade’ in his district. 
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The second injunction was a pious hope. The Comptrolling 
Committee of Revenue, with the Governor as President and 
four members, constituted in 1771 by order of the Court of 
Directors, decided in May 1772 that the Supervisors were 
henceforth to be known as Collectors. This change of designa- 
tion was apparently an indication of the change of functions, 
i.e., the Supervisors were to confine themselves to the collec- 
tion of revenue only. The final blow was the order of the 
Court of Directors (April 1773) requiring the withdrawl of the 
Supervisors. 

The failure of Verelst’s plan was inherent in the circum- 
stances in which it was launched and worked. The Supervisors 
had to work in the abnormal situation created by the Famine of 
1770, Most of them were men without adequate experience. 
Their number was too small for the two provinces; there were 
only sixteen Supervisors for Bengal and Bihar, and two of them 
(the Resident at the Durbar and the Chief of Patna) had heavy 
additional duties. They were entrusted with too much work and 
too much power; as Warren Hastings wrote, they became ‘sovere- 
igns’ of their districts." They were under no effective control; 
their immediate superior, the Resident at the Durbar, was busy 
with his own affairs, and in Calcutta the disputes between the 
Select Committee and the Council weakened the central 
machinery. Their allowance, initially fixed at one thousand 
rupees per month, was reduced after one year to one hundred and 
fifty. This strengthened their interest in private trade, They were 
under the evil influence of their Indian banians whom Warren 
Hastings described as ‘lords of supervisorships’ and ‘devils’.”° 
They were persistently opposed by the zamindars", farmers and 
amils who found their interests threatened by their inquiries. 

The short-lived experiment was, however, not a total failure. 
It initiated a new process of systematic exploration of revenue 
records with a view to forming new rent-rolls. Such a process 
had to be entrusted to European officers only, for no Indian 
agency could be expected to function except in collusion with 
the landholders, Carefully collected information relating to the 
resources of the country was an essential basis for any recon- 
struction of the revenue system. To official collection of such 
information the zamindars—and in many cases the ryots as 
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well—were firmly opposed, for they suspected that inquiries 
would lead to disclosure of their secret encroachments as also to 
enhancement of their dues, Some years later Philip Francis 
voiced this fear. ‘The anxiety of English officials,’ he wrote, 
‘to acquire an exact knowledge of local investigation arose 
from an anxiety to wring out of the land the utmost short*of 
effecting the ruin of the country.’ 

The work of the Supervisors accelerated the trend towards 
farming for a longer period than one year. In 1770 triennial 
settlement was substituted for annual settlement in three 
districts : Rajshahi, Birbhum, Nadia. Next year the same 
extension took place in Bihar, and the Supervisor of Burdwan 
was directed to renew the lease of the old farmers for a 
period of five years.72 

The abrupt termination of the experiment was only a minor 
aspect of a change of policy at the India House. In August 
1771 the Court of Directors recorded its censure on the conduct 
of Reza Khan and charged him with corrupt practices of various 
kinds. It was much more than a censure on an individual ; 
it was the repudiation of a system. The Court of Directors 
resolved (29 August 1771) ‘to stand forth as Duan, and, by the 
agency of the Company’s servants, to take upon themselves the 
entire care and management of the revenue’. It had already 
( April 1771 ) censured Governor Cartier and appointed Warren 
Hastings as his successor. The new Governor arrived in 
Calcutta in February 1772, but Cartier did not make over 
charge till April. In May a proclamation was issued in Calcutta, 
stating that Reza Khan had been divested of his office of Naib 
Diwan and that ‘the charge of the office of Dewan shall for 
the present be assumed, and the duties of it performed, by the 
Chief and Council of Revenue at Murshidabad’. 

It was stated in the House of Lords during Hastings’s trial 
that he had been ordered ‘to destroy the whole fabric of 
Double Government.’ This was due to the disappointment 
of the Court of Directors at the failure of Clive’s system ‘to 
ensure to us a considerable increase in the revenues of 
the Dewanny’. There was a contrast between the ‘flourishing 
state’ and ‘increasing revenue’ of Burdwan, a ‘Ceded District’ 
under the ‘immediate inspection’ of the Company's ser- 
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vants, and the ‘great diminution’ of revenues in the Diwani 
lands, particularly in Bihar. This ‘diminution’ the Court 
of Directors attributed to ‘the misconduct and malversation 
of those who had the superintendency of the collections’.’4 
It was necessary to entrust that ‘superintendency’ to others— 
the covenanted servants who had demonstrated their ability in 
the ‘Ceded Districts’. But ‘superintendency’ meant, in effect, 
a change only in the superstructure, and this had already com- 
menced with the establishment of the Comptrolling Council 
of Revenue at Murshidabad in 1770. 


IV. FAMINE OF 1770 


In September 1769 the Governor and Council warned the 
Court of Directors that the revenues of Bengal and Bihar were 
likely to fall short owing to ‘the very unusual scarcity of grain’. 
Two months later they spoke of ‘the melancholy prospect...of 
universal distress for want of grain’. As the distress was 
likely to continue for six months, they ordered a stock of grain 
sufficient to serve the Army for that period and proposed to 
take steps ‘to relieve the miserable situation the poor inhabitants 
must be involved in from this dreadful calamity’.”° 

The Famine of 1770 was the result of an uncommon drought 
in Bengal and Bihar, more particularly in the latter province. 
There was a partial failure of the December crop (aus) of 1768 
and the September crop (aman) of 1769. This was followed by 
the complete failure of the December crop of 1769. In 1770 
famine, followed by pestilence, decimated the population. John 
Shore, who landed in Calcutta in 1769 and was an eye-witness 
of the tragedy at the metropolis, wrote later of ‘shrivelled 
limbs, sunk eyes, and lifeless hue. .the mother’s shrieks and 
infant’s moans...’.7° The situation in the rural areas was much 
worse. Warren Hastings wrote in 1772 that at least one-third 
of the inhabitants of the province died due to the ravages of the 
famine, 

The districts which suffered most were Purnea, Bhagalpur, 
Rajmahal, Birbhum, Pachet, northern and western parts of 
Burdwan, Hughly, Nadia, Rajshahi, Malda, Jessore and Twenty- 
four Parganas. Midnapur, Rangpur, the western parts of 
Dinajpur and some parts of Dacea were partially affected. Other 
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districts—such as Bakarganj, Sylhet, Chittagong and Cooch 
Behar—were not affected. 

The effects of the scarcity of food were aggravated by the 
searcity of money, especially of silver coins, which practically 
paralysed commercial transactions.”” Secondly, the absence of 
good roads, canals and means of transport added to the difficulty 
‘of moving food grains from one part of the country to another. 
Thirdly, by administrative order Bihar and Bengal were converted 
into self-contained food zones, and export of grain from either 
zone was prohibited. Within Bengal, transport of grain from 
‘one district to another was not permitted ; movement was to 
be directed only to the city of Murshidabad. These factors 
made it comparatively easy for some ‘Englishmen in the service’ 
and their ‘native’ banians to corner the grain market. The 
Court of Directors concluded that the ryots were ‘compelled to 
sell their rice to those monopolizing Europeans’ who ‘could be 
no other than persons of some rank in our service’. It received 
‘complaints that Reza Khan, ‘in the very height of: the famine, 
has been guilty of great oppressions’, such as stopping the 
merchants’ boats loaded with rice and other provisions intended 
for the supply of Murshidabad, compelling the owners to sell 
their rice to him ‘at a price so cheap as 25 to 30 seers per 
rupee’, andreselling it afterwards at the rate of three or four 
seers per rupee,”® 

The relief measures adopted by the British authorities might 
be divided into three categories : (1) importation and distri- 
bution of rice ; (2) remission and suspension of revenue ; (3) 
grant of fagavi, The sums allotted for the districts were totally 
inadequate for the number of people who badly needed free 
supplies, except, perhaps, in the case of Murshidabad. The big 
city must have been full of starving people ; moreover, in view 
‘of its importance famished people flocked there from the 
neighbouring districts. To the funds provided by the Government 
were added contributions offered by the Nawab (Rs. 26,893 ), 
Reza Khan (Rs. 19,607), ‘Mahinder’ or Roy Durlabh (Rs. 6,000) 
and Jagat Seth (Rs. 6,375). No contribution from any zamindar 
is mentioned in the records; but it is possible that some 
zamindars provided relief for their ryots in their respec- 
tive localities. The total remission of revenue in 1769-70 
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amounted to Rs. 8,03,321, i. e., six per cent of the total collec- 
tions of the year. In some cases the remission was much 
higher ; in Birbhum, for instance, it amounted to 45 për cent 
of the total collections. As regards tagavi, an amount of Rs. 
2,76,547 was advanced in 1769-70 from the Murshidabad treasury 
to he eleven districts of Bengal.” 

The total revenue collected in 1769-70, the year of drought 
and scarcity, was Rs. 1,31,49,148. Next year (1770-71), the 
year of the famine, the amount rose to Rs, 1,40,06,030. Thess 
figures provided a grim commentary on the Company’s revenue 
policy. Warren Hastings wrote to the Court of Directors in 
November 1772 : 


It was naturally to be expected that the diminution of the 
revenue should have kept an equal pace with the other 
consequences of so great a calamity. That it did not was 
owing to its being violently kept up to its former standard, — 


The quest for increasing revenue was the key to the policy 
of the Company’s administration in Bengal. The Court of 
Directors asked for more money, and its servants in Bengal 
shaped their administrative measures $0 as to respond to their 
masters’ demand. The Company's settlement was made after 
bargaining with zamindars and farmers who were supposed to 
be capable of paying more than what they offered at the first 
instance. But it was no secret that over-assessment ultimately 
affecteu the ryots, for the zamindars and farmers passed on to 
‘them any increase in the settlement. Even when one-third of 
‘the population was swept away by famine and pestilence the 
Company’s collections showed a considerable increase although 
the Directors’ professed solicitude for the welfare of the 
oppressed ryots had added an embellishment to their despatches. 


This was not an accident, nor an exceptional step taken 
iby Cartier’s Administration. In 177i—the year following the 
famine—the Court of Directors deplored the ‘diminution’ of 
‘revenue and decided to assume direct management of the 
Diwani in the hope that a larger income would flow into the 
Company's treasury. In 1772 Hastings and his colleagues in 
the Committee of Circuit did not take into consideration the» 
patent fact that the wornds inflicted by the famine had not 
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healed, Their plan of five-year farming was based on the 
principle of accumulating increase (russad). 

' A catastrophe such as the disappearance of one-third of 
the population could not but produce long-term socio-economic 
‘effects. Apart from the large gap created by death, agrarian 
economy was affected by desertion, i.e., migration of ryots 
from one area to another. Such migration was generally due 
to two causes. As the impact of the famine was not felt 
‘equally in all parts of the province, hungry people in the 
worst affected districts migrated in search of food to other 
districts where the food crisis was less serious. Secondly, 
desertion was. a way of escape from the tax collector’s 
demands. Normally a Government would have lost its revenue 
as a result of death or desertion of a large number of ryots. 
But the Company realised in the post-famine years a tax called 
najai which Hastings described as ‘an assessment upon the 
actual inhabitants of every inferior description of the lands, to 
make up for the loss sustained in the rents of their neighbours 
who are either dead or have fied the country’.®t Naturally 
this assessment fell heavily on the ryots who continued to live 
in the worst affected districts. 

As a result of death and desertion of the ryots vast tracts 
of land went out of cultivation and gradually returned to jungle. 
Attempts were made to bring the waste lands into a state of 
cultivation, but it was feared that the lands already under 
cultivation might be deserted by ryots to engage themselves in 
the cultivation of waste lands on better terms. Again, there 
was a boom in agricultural production for three years after 
the famine, and there was little ‘attraction for waste lands which: 
generally demanded special enterprise and hard labour. 

The large-scale distress of the ryots affected the zamindars. 
According to Hunter, the ruin of two-thirds of the old aristocracy 
of Bengal dated from 1770. ‘None of the zamindars’, Hastings 
wrote in 1775, ‘are men of substance, nor, in general, is there 
any other means of recovering their balance than by the sale 
of their lands....’.82 Rani Bhawani of Rajshahi was threatened 
with confiscation of her zamindary as she was unable to pay 
her revenues. The zamindary of Nadia was taken away from 
Raja Krishna Chandra and placed in the hands of his som 
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‘Shib Chandra. The Rajas of Birbhum and Bishnupur were 
imprisoned for default in payment of revenue. Many farmers 
Jost their leases for inability to clear their arrears. The Raja 
of Burdwan had to melt down the family plates, and then to 
take loan from the Government, in order to perform his father’s 
obsequies.*3 It has already been mentioned that these 
districts were among those which suffered heavily from the 
famine. 3 

The famine reduced the proportion of ryots to that of 
cultivable lands. This meant a sudden change in the pattern 
of zamindar-tenant relation, particularly in those districts 
where the impact of the famine had been severe. There 
was no longer a scramble for lands which had made rack- 
renting possible in the past. There was, in fact, a scramble 
on the part of the landholders for tillers of the soil. The 
ipaikasht ryots, who moved from one area to another in search 
of lands, now found themselves in a position to bargain with 
the zamindars, talukdars and farmers whose revenue had fallen 
through the death and desertion of their ryots. They secured 
more convenient terms than the resident (khudkasht) ryots 
who were bound to pay customary rents. Naturally the 
latter resented their comparative disadvantage; and, as lands 
were available in plenty everywhere, they left their ancestral 
holdings and migrated to other areas. Thus many khudkasht 
ryots voluntarily became paikasht ryots." Competition among 
‘the ryots for lands did not begin till nature filled up the gap 
in the population. 

One of the consequences of the famine was widespread 
lawlessness in the northern and western districts of Bengal. 
Large tracts returned to jungle and provided excellent retreats 
for Sannyasi and Fakir raiders who came from the Tirhut, 
Morang and Cooch Behar regions and carried on depredations 
in the northern districts. Ryots, uprooted by the famine from 
their normal life in the countryside, sometimes joined them, 
giving dacoity the complexion of an “agrarian rising. The 
districts of Dinajpur and Purnea were the worst sufferers. In the 
western districts Burdwan, Hughly, Jessore—the raiders defied 
the village guards, i.e., paiks and thanadars who enjoyed 
.chakran lands and served as the rural volice. Warren Hastings 
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had to send detachments of troops to suppress the armed: 
marauders, : 
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CHAPTER V 


EXPERIMENTS OF HASTINGS 


I. FIVE-YEAR FARMING 


Warren Hastings assumed charge as Governor and President 
of Fort William in April 1772. He brought to the discharge 
of his duties a long and varied experience of Bengal and good 
knowledge of the Persian and Hindustani languages. The 
first duty which he was required to perform was to give effect 
to the decision of the Court of Directors that the Company 
would ‘stand forth as Diwan’. The change contemplated was, 
according to Mill, ‘a revolution much greater, probably, than any 
previous conjuncture—than even the change from Hindu to Maho- 
mmedan masters’. ‘It was,’ he continues, ‘an innovation by which 
the whole property of the country, and along with it the admini- 
stration of justice, were placed upon a new foundation’. The 
Directors, however, had ‘no conception’ of the ‘enormous’ 
change whichthey had imposed upon Bengal.’ They abolished 
the office of Naib Diwan at a time when the Nawab himself 
was a minor. They left the execution of their plan to the 
-Calcutta Council without any formal repeal of the regulations 
which they had framed for the previous system. Hastings was 
‘armed’, as they wrote, ‘with full powers to make a complete 
reformation’. 

. In May 1772 the new Governor and Council took important 
decisions which were intended to form ‘the constitutional 
ground work of all their subsequent proceedings.’ | An elaborate 
programme was prepared.* The lands were to be let out to 
revenue farmers fora period of five years from 10 April 1772, 
but no farm was to exceed the annual value of one lakh. A 
Committee of Circuit, consisting of the Governor and four 
members of the Council, was to be appointed to visit the 
principal districts and form the five-year settlements. The 
Supervisors ( or Supravisors ) in the districts were to be known 
as Collectors,*. and each of them should have a ‘native’ Diwan 
associated with him. Sepoys were not to be employed in the 
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collections, except in urgent cases, and by warrant under the 
public seal. The rent of the ryots was to be fixed, and if it 
was exceeded by the farmer his lease would be cancelled. The 
farmers’ rents were also to be fixed according to the rent-roll 
of the lease. The farmers were to be required to grant patias 
to their tenants, specifying the terms in the same manner as- 
the Government did in the leases granted to the farmers, No 
new mathots (additional cesses) were to be permitted ; the 
existing ones were to be scrutinised by the Collectors, and 
abolished if found to be ‘pernicious’. Nazars and salamis 
(presents) were not to be accepted by the Company's servants. 
Settlement of farmer's rents was to be made in the presence- 
of the old farmerand the new farmer, and the latter was to be 
responsible for any outstanding balance, A mohurrir (accounts 
clerk) was to be appointed to every farm to note receipt of rents 
and to send monthly accounts to the Collector. Collectors 
were forbidden to purchase grain on pain of dismissal, No 
peshkar ( head clerk ), banian, or other servant of a Collector 
was to farmany lands. To control usury, Collectors’ banians 
were to be forbidden to lend money. The farmers were to 
continue the usual fagavi (advance for seed and working: 
necessaries) to ryots. Kists ( instalments of revenue ) were to be 
paid at the harvest time. A list of chakran Jands (lands assigned 
for maintenance of public servants ) was to be prepared. All 
zamindary chaukis (toll bars), except those immediately 
dependent on the Government, were to be abolished. Collectors 
Were to submit the rent-roll of each farm arranged in parganas 
(revenue units), and all changes of the amounts of assessment 
and collection were to be entered. 

The Committee of Circuit started its work immediately 
(June 1772), The first visit was to Krishnagar, the ‘capital’ 
of the Nadia district. Hastings himself accompanied his- 


The Committee then arranged a public auction, This ‘outcry’ 
system provided opportunities for outsiders—mostly wealthy” 
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men from Calcutta who had no local knowledge—to make bids 
which had little actual relation to the value of the lands, In 
order to protect the Company’s interest the auction was 
preceded by the preparation of ‘an entire new’ hAustobud (a 
detailed valuation of lands, made immediately previous to the 
harvest ), Even at the cost of decreasing the total revenue the 
Committee proposed to deduct such abwabs ‘as appeared most 
oppressive to the inhabitants’ (e.g., transit duties levied by 
zamindars and revenue farmers, bazi jama or fines for petty 
crimes and misdemeanours, and haldari or tax upon marriage). 
Only those dues which were ‘long-standing and which had been 
cheerfully accepted by the ryots’ were to be included in the 
hustobud. The amilnamas, or leases granted to the farmers, were 
to record in precise terms their exact claims upon the ryots and 
all demands not covered by these documents were to subject the 
farmer concerned to the ‘severest penalties’. Another safeguard 
for the ryot would be an order to the farmers ‘to grant new 
pottahs or deeds to the ryots, the form of which was drawn 
‘out by the Committee’. A principal object of the Committee 
was to reduce the charges of collection ‘from the conviction 
that the retrenchment of improper and unnecessary expenses 
opens a source of increase of revenue’.* 
In the Committee’s opinion farming was ‘the most simple 
and, therefore, best adapted to a Government constituted like 
that of the Compary, which cannot enter into the detail and 
minutiae of collections’, The Committee was anxious to be 
benevolent to the ryots ; but it ‘realised that philanthropy did 
not preclude business, for the amilnama specially directed that 
-all good cultivation was to be ‘immediately rewarded by the 
profits accruing to it’ The Committee’s purpose was to 
promote the growth of population, to fill up the vacuum in 
-agriculture created by the Famine of 1770, and to encourage 
the free course of trade. But there was no adequate adminis- 
trative machinery to keep watch over its programme. The 
Commission of 1776 reported that ‘the ryot often did not benefit 
as the zamindars, etc. continued to collect (taxes of a noxious, 
kind ) but not to pay over their receipts to the Treasury’.” 
At Krishnagar the Committee rejected a proposal of the 
‘local zamindar, Raja Krishna Chandra, one of the leading 
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landlords of the Nawabi regime, for the farm of the district. . 
There were two grounds : the offer came when the sale of 
farms was in progress, and the Raja's character was allegedly 

‘subtle and faithless’, The Raja’s hesitation to make a bid 

was probably due to the condition of the district which had 

been decimated by the Famine of 1770. The reference to his 

‘faithlessness’ seems to have been connected with his opposition 

to the authority of the Supervisors! The zamindary was. 
farmed out to the highest bidders for five years. Although the 

normal annual land revenue demand was about eight lakhs, 

the assessment for 1772-3 amounted to Rs. 10,64,530, and it 

was scheduled to rise to Rs. 13,19,695 in 1776-7, A new form 

of amilnama, specifying the claims and obligations of the 

farmers, was introduced ; the grant of pattas to the tenants was - 
one of its essential features. The charges of collection were 

fixed at 5 per cent of the rental both at the headquarters of 

a district and in the parganas constituting it. 

In this connection Hastings considered the general impact 
of the farming system on the zamindars. The Company could 
deal with the zamindars and talukdars in two different ways. 
First, the farmers of lands could be put in ‘entire possession 
and authority’, subject to the obligation of paying zamindars and 
talukdars ‘a certain allowance or percentage’ for their subsis- 
tence. Second, the zamindars could be recognized as farmers 
provided they accepted all the conditions of a farmer's lease, 
paid the same revenue as could be expected from the farmers, 
offered ‘responsible securities’, and gave an undertaking to 
prepare an ‘exact’ hustobud which would serve as the basis of a 
future setlement, ‘should the present accounts be found to 
be fallacious, or concealments suspected’. : 

Hastings was reluctant to reduce the zamindars to the posi- 
tion of mere pensioners, to efface their hereditary rights, and 
to involve their inheritance in ‘obscurity, doubt and controversy’ 
in case of succession of minors. He justified the continuance of 
their ‘ancient privileges and immunities’. ‘From a long con- 
tinuance of the lands in their families’, he concluded that they had 
‘rivetted an authority in the district, acquired an ascendancy over 
the minds of ryots, and ingratiated their affections’. Therefore, 
in case of ‘entire deprivation’, the result would be ‘a divided 
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-authority, prejudicial to the revenue, and desolation of the 
lands’.* i 
Hastings was anxious to secure the co-operation of ‘those 
-who have a natural and perpetual interest’ in the prosperity of 
the lands, He desired to ‘adopt the second mode in settling 
with the inferior zamindars and talookdars’; the big zami J 
-were not favoured because it was more convenient to transact 
„business with those who held estates of ‘moderate extent’, per- 
-sonally ‘attended to the management of their own business’, 
and agreed to ‘reasonable terms’. Moreover, the big zamindars, 
-according to Hastings, ‘have often been found to possess an 
influence, which they have exercised to the oppression of the 
ryots, the injury of Government, and the interruption of the 
peace of the country’. To ‘destroy this influence’ was ‘deemed 
a desirable object’.® Accordingly, in the district of Nadia the 
taluks were exempted from public auction and a settlement was 
made with the talukdars on the basis of an exact valuation of 
their lands, A ‘fixed Diwan’ was appointed to co-operate with 
and check the Collector in the ‘superintendency’ of the revenues, 
In the ease of ‘the province of Rajshahi’, however, a settlement 
for five years was concluded with a big zamindar, Rani 
Bhawani of Nator, ‘whose substance, credit, and character 
rendered the conditions of her offer the more desirable’? As” 
the area was large, and there were complications arising out of 
‘the intricacy of the Huzoor-zillahs (i.¢., lands paying revenue 
direct to the Khalsa)’, five additional Collectors were appointed, 
Settlement on the Nadia model was made in several other 
districts ; Mahmudshahi and Jessore, Birbhum, Bishnupur, 
Pachet (Panchkot), Hughly. In Hughly lands were granted to 
petty zamindars and talukdars on terms similar to those intro- 
duced in Nadia, When the offers of a zamindar and farmers 
were equal, preference was given to the former. The zamindars” 
natural interest in the lands was regarded as a safeguard against 
default, Farmers were required to provide a security for regular 
payment of kists. Where leases were granted to farmers, 
zamindars were not required to maintain pargana naibs and 
mohurrirs. This reduced their expenses as also their influence. 
-The Calcutta lands were found to be ‘completely farmed’, but 
-some of the farmers had absconded without paying their dues. 
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Along with the introduction of the new farming system 
there were radical changes in the administrative structure. 
In addition to the Comptroiling Councils of Revenue at 
Murshidabad and Patna, there was a Comptrolling Committee 
of Revenue at Calcutta, formed in March 1771; there was also 
the newly constituted Committee of Circuit. These four bodies 
were responsible ultimately to the President and Council at Fort 
William. This final authority had no ‘opportunity of acquiring 
that thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the revenue 
which can only result from practical experience’. The men on 
the spot—the Supervisors or Collectors—acted under the im- 
mediate control of the Comptrolling Councils. The intervention 
of this intermediate agency delayed the flow of business and 
interrupted direct contact between the President and Council 
and the actual state of affairs in the districts. A simpler system 
appeared now to be necessary so that the President and Council 
could issue direct orders to the covenanted servants who had 
assumed charge of the collection of revenue. Although the 
Court of Directors favoured the committee system, it had been 
found in practice to be a delaying factor. 


Acting on the principle that ‘the revenue is beyond all 
question the first object of Government, that on which all the 
rest depend and to which everything should be made subsidiary’, 
the Committee of Circuit recommended in August 1772 that 
‘the revenue in all its branches be put under the immediate 
control of the President and Council at the Presidency’." The 
President and Council accordingly formed themselves into a 
Board (or Council) of Revenue. It met for the first time in 
October 1772, and it was arranged that it would meet at least 
twice a week, The Comptrolling Committee of Revenue at- 
Calcutta ceased to exist at the same time, but the Committee of 
Circuit survived till February 1773. The Comptrolling Council 
of Revenue at Murshidabad was abolished; the office of the 
Khalsa, functioning under its supervision, was transferred to 
Calcutta in September 1772. The office of Ray-i-Rayan, abo- 
lished by Mir Kasim, was revived; the holder of this office (who 
drew a salary of Rs. 5,000 per month) was entrusted with the 
general superintendence of several daftars'* or offices established 
for convenient transaction of business."* He was required to 
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check the work and the accounts of the ‘native’ diwans who had 
been appointed in the districts to assist the Collectors. He 
attended meetings of the Board of Revenue, reported daily to 
the President and received his orders, The Khalsa received and 
examined the accounts written in Bengali, checked the challans 
(invoices) with the remittances actually received, and realised 
revenue from those who paid at headquarters instead of to some 
local farmer. A European officer was appointed Translator to the 
Khalsa; his duty was to translate into Persian the substance of 
the orders issued to the Collectors by the Board of Revenue. 
Another European officer, called the Accountant-General of the 
Diwani, maintained the general books of the revenue, prepared 
monthly statements for the Council, received the accounts 
submitted by the Collectors, and assisted in the superintendence 
of payments of revenue directly to the Khalsa (Huzur tahsil). 
The kanungo’s office was in charge of public records. Papers 
attested by the kanungo were accepted as authentic in all dis- 
putes relating to land. Thus, an elaborate machinery was set 
up to ensure smooth and effective working of Hastings’s revenue 
system. 

It is possible to discern several Purposes behind the farming 
System. First, revenue was to be collected through inter- 
mediaries, appointed for a five-year term from among persons— 
preferably those who had some influence in their own districts,— 
who could be depended upon to discharge regularly and in full 
their obligations to the Government. Secondly, the Collectors, 
as local representatives, were to play an important part, and 
their deficiency in local knowledge would be corrected by their 
‘native’ diwans, Thirdly, the voluntary offers of the applicants 
for farming would disclose the real value of the lands. Fourthly, 
the ryots would: be required to pay reasonable rents and freed 
from illegal exactions, Finally, the more well-known sources 
of corruption woyld be dried up as a result of strict official 
injunctions and vigilance. The abolition of the office of Naib 
Diwan and the elimination of Muhammad Reza Khan's influ- 
ence had prepared) the ground for a reformed system of 
administration. i] 

Without waiting Sfor the results of this experiment the 
Court of Directors exPressed its ‘entire approbation’ and wel- 
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comed the general adoption of the farming system ( April 1773). 
It stated that ‘the researches and discoveries made in the two 
preceding years must have nearly ascertained the value and 
produce of the lands’. Consequently, it hoped that ‘imposition’ 
on the part of the farmers respecting the value of the lands and. 
oppression of the tenants would be ‘easily avoided’. 

This optimism was premature. The elaborate programme 
of the Committee of Circuit was not implemented in full and 
in the spirit in which it was prepared.1® The rule that no farm 
was to exceed the value of one lakh was never put in force. 
The Collector and the ‘native’ diwan did not work in harmony ; 
indeed, their association divided authority and increased’ 
intrigue. The prohibition against the employment of sepoys im 
the collections was circumvented by the quartering of peony 
and hurkaras ( bailiffs) on the refractory zamindars, and the 
latter were sometimes subjected to confinement. Hastings 
appointed an amil, ‘one Nundoo Lal’, with a guard of 50 
sepoys, to investigate the conditions of the zamindars. This 
was condemned by the Court of Directors ; they did not want 
‘zamindars and other responsible persons’ to be ‘liable to 
vexatious inquisitions and even to the possibility of suffering 
abuses and grievous oppressions from other natives vested with 
authority’ by the Company’s Government.i* So far as the 
ryot were concerned, they were too weak to defy a zamindar oF 
talukdar and resist the application of force for realisation of 
rent. The farmer's rents could not be fixed because the 
Company never knew what the ryot paid ; the records were 
in the hands of the kanungos who acted in most cases in 
collusion with the zamindars and the farmers. Sometimes 
those farmers who knew that they could not continue on account 
of their inability to pay the ists, sold to the ryots yiten 
receipts for a lower rent than the latter actually paid. za 
false records led to depreciation in the rent-roll. Again, the 


abolition of illegal cesses was not possible till the ryot’s legal 
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Warren Hastings, was found in 1774 to be holding farms valued 
at Rs. 13,33,664.” Similarly, the prohibition of money-lending 
‘by Collectors’ banians could not be enforced. 

‘The Collector, who exercised the powers both of a tax- 
collector and of a magistrate, was in a difficult position, In 
such a case, as John Shore wrote a few years later, 
“either the revenues must suffer or the administration of justice 
ibe suspended’1® Moreover, there were Collectors who were 
‘not above temptation. W. M. Thackeray, grand-father of the 
movelist, farmed the revenues of Sylhet while he was the 
‘Collector of the district. Bateman, Collector of Monghyr, 
farmed two parganas in the name of his Bengali banian. 
Zamindars and farmers had to offer presents to the banians 
and diwans of high English officials. Writing in January 1773 
Hastings described the Collectors’ perquisites as ‘an oppression 
‘on the people and an obstruction of the revenue’. He added : 
“they ate most of them agents of their own banyans, and they 
are devils’. But‘Kantu Babu, Hastings’s own banian, is reported 
to have received Rs. 40,432 from Raja Ramkrishna of Nator, 
adopted son of Rani Bhawani. No wonder the covenanted 
officers. were unwilling to serve in Calcutta : ‘who would rest 
satisfied with a handsome salary of three or four thousand 
rupees a year to maintain him in'Calcutta, who could get a 
lack or three lacks...and live at no expense in the districts ?” 
The Governor and Council could not recall them ; ‘there 
were among them so many sons, or eleves of directors, and 
intimates of the members of Council, that it was better to let 
them remain than provoke an army of opponents against every 
act of administration’ >? 

Here we have a strong argument against the view that 
‘efficient district officers anda judicious decentralisation were 
the real solution’, and it was a ‘fundamental error’ to concen- 
trate the administration of the land revenue in Calcutta.® The 
dishonesty of the district officers, many of whom had political 
influence behind them, could hardly be controlled through 
instructions issued from Calcutta. Their inadequate acquaintance 
with local conditions could rarely be usefully supplemented by 
the advice of the ‘native’ diwans who often functioned in 
collusion with zamindars and farmers. From the point of 
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wiew of revenue administration the concentration of authority 
in Calcutta seems to have been a necessary evil. Moreover, 
‘the centralization of revenue administration was part of a big 
programme. Calcutta was not only to be theseat of the 
Khalsa ; the supreme court of appeal in civil cases—the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat—was located there. A ‘good consequence’ of 
‘the transfer of the de facto capital of Bengal from Murshidabad 
to Calcutta would be, as Hastings wrote to the Court of Directors 
in November 1773, ‘the great increase of inhabitants and of 
wealth in Calcutta’. This, he hoped, ‘will not only add to the 
-consumption of our most valuable manufactures imported from 
home, but will be the means of conveying to the natives a 
more intimate knowledge of our customs and manners, and 
of conciliating them to-our policy and Government.’™ The 
establishment of a new centre of power, free from the influence 
-of Mughal tradition, was intended to foster commercial as 
also political purposes. 

Apart from the defects of the system of district admini- 
stration, there were two basic, difficulties which prevented the 
farming ‘system from yielding the expected results, ‘A greater 
portion of the country was actually farmed to the zamindars 
themselves than to other persons’ (Hastings wrote in April 
1775) ; but ‘none of the zamindars are men of substance, ** nor, 
in general, is there any other means of recovering their 
balances than by the sale of their lands’. This method was 
‘always attended with some degree of odium’ ; it involved a 
degree of severity which the Government ‘wished to avoid’, 
particularly where the zamindars were minors. Moreover, in 
some parts of the country, especially on the frontiers, purchasers 
were not to be found. Occasionally big zamindars, actuated 
by ‘family pride and dread of loss of character and fame’, 
undertook to pay more than their estates could afford to pay. 
This happened in the case of Rani Bhawani of Nator. The 
non-zamindar farmers were sometimes ‘speculators from 
another part of the country, whose sole object was to squeeze 
out every anna from the land and its cultivators, utterly careless 
of what resulted, so long as their speculation was successful’. 

The success of the farming system depended to a large extent 
-on the proper valuation of lands. But their exact value was 
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known only to the zamindars and old farmers and, as Hastings: 
wrote, they were not expected to part with their knowledge. The 
most practical method was to let the lands to the highest bidders, 
and in order to avoid insinuations against their own integrity: 
the members of the Committee of Circuit decided to dispose of 
the farms by public auction. This proved to be such a source 
of competition that lands in general were overrated, particularly 
in Nadia.% In Murshidabad the Committee depended upon. 
the settlements of former years, ignoring the fact that actual 
collections fell short from time to time by two, three or even 
four lakhs of rupees. The five-year settlement in Burdwan, 
made in 1771-72, was ‘considerably higher than the medium of. 
the years before the famine’.?? Such settlements were more 
than the lands could bear. In some cases some relief was 
provided through ‘abatements’ or remissions. These, however, 
were generally inadequate ; and in many cases the benefit of 
remissions was enjoyed by the banians of the covenanted 
servants. In géneral, the state of the country .was such that 
exact data on revenue matters could not be collected. As 
Hastings wrote in May 1776, the effects of the Famine of 1770 
had been ‘felt with unequal severity in different provinces’ ; 
some districts were ‘almost depopulated’, others had ‘hardly 
suffered by that calamity’, On the.whole, however, the state 
of Bengal was ‘totally changed’ ; the ancient Austobuds could 
no longer be depended uponyand the distresses of the people in 
many places ‘called for a remission of the rents’.*¢ : 
The farming system affected the zamindars in two different 
ways. Some of them accepted their zamindaries as farms, 
agreeing to pay more than they knew they could pay, and 
soon found themselves in a precarious position. A natural desire 
to maintain family prestige, and a sense of obligation to the 
tenants with whom their relations were hereditary, led them 
to accept uneconomic settlements. The most outstanding 
example of this category was Rani Bhawani of Nator. Other 
zamindars, who were dispossessed for refusal to accept farming, 
—the zamindars of Nadia and Dinajpur, for instance,—received 
mushaira or maintenance allowance. The speculative farmers 
often failed to meet their obligations despite rack-renting of the- 
peasantry, They had neither time nor the machinery of 
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investigation which was required for the preparation of pattas. 
‘Comparatively affluent ryots tried by fraudulent methods, 
sometimes with the co-operation of farmers or their agents, to 
reduce their rents or to extend the area of their lands. Old 
customs broke down ; the mass of the peasantry found no 
security in the pious wishes expressed in the amilnama of 1772 
which the farmers succeeded in reducing to a dead letter. 
Philip Francis was not wrong in pointing out, in his Minute 
.of 5 November 1776, that a Government ‘whose professed 
object is to exact the greatest possible revenue from the country’ 
could not protect the ryots against ‘arbitrary exaction’, 

The general failure of the farming system was demon- 
strated by two factors : the increasing ‘balances of the unrealised 
revenue and the heavy sums involved in remissions. Hastings 
argued that from the remissions ‘a competent knowledge has 
been obtained of the stated capacity of the lands...which will 
be of great advantage in forming the next settlement when the 
term of the present shall have expired’, 

Reports from district authorities (1775) throw some light on 
the deteriorating condition of the people which was due not 
only to the farming system but also to other factors. The 
effects of the Famine of 1770 were still felt : a smaller portion 
‘of the lands was cultivated, the manufactures were diminishing 
and commerce was languishing. One-third of the whole popu- 
Jation had perished ; the remaining two-thirds were obliged to 
pay for the lands left without cultivators, but no encouragement 
was given to ‘foreign ryots’ to come in. Apart from the impact 
of the revenue system, the scarcity of rupee coins affected 
‘rural economy. The shroffs (persons engaged in banking, 
money-lending and exchange broking) brought up all the coins 
that they could obtain and disposed of them at an exorbitant. 
profit to those who had to pay their revenue in rupees 

One officer suggested reduction of the ryots’ rents to the 
standard of what they paid twenty yearg ago and added : ‘A 
supply of money from. the neighbouring provinces would be a 
desirable object both to compensate this reduction and as the 
speediest means of reimbursing Bengal some part of the heavy 
tums which have been drained from it since the establishment 
wf the English power.’ Another officer complained that the 
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Company spent the revenues of the provinces chiefly in the maite 
tenance of troops and provision for an investment in Europe 
instead of spending money at Murshidabad which was, in the 
days of the Nawabs, a large market providing specie for 
payment of revenue. ‘Murshidadad’, he deplored, ‘is now 
reduced to a village compared to its former state.” 

The scheme of 1772 was modified in material particulars 
within less than two years. In April 1773 the Court of Direc- 
tors issued orders for the withdrawal of the English Collectors. 
from: the districts and asked the Governor and Council ‘to 
substitute some other plan’ of making themselves ‘acquainted 
with the exact value of every district and for giving relief to 
the: inhabitants’, In 1769 the Commercial Residents were 
ordered to be withdrawn because they had committed ‘great 
abuses...in the carrying on their private trade’. The same 
suspicion about the Collectors seems to have been partly 
responsiblefor the order of 1773. The Directors apprehended 
that a monopoly of the local trade by the Collectors would! 
injure the commercial interest of the Company. Another factor 
was the enormous rise in the cost of civil administration—from: 
£ 214,353 in 1765-66 to £ 300,598 in 1769-70—without any 
Proportional increase in the revenue.collections. The adminis- 
trative implications of the order do not appear to have beem 
seriously considered, 

In November 1773 the Board of Revenue ( consisting of 
the whole Council ), perturbed by the possible ‘bad consequen- 
ces’ of ‘too sudden a change’, prepared a detailed plan for the 
control and management of revenue.*! It had two parts, one: 
which was intended to be of a permanent nature,. and one 
which would be temporary and Subject to modification in the: 
light of experience. 

The main features of the permanent part were the following : 
As it was apprehended that the immediate removal of the Collec- 
tors would be ‘hazardous to the collections? and increase the 
burden on‘the members of the superior administration’, it was- 
decided to preserve the existing Collectorships with such changes 
as would tender them easier to control. Every district was to 
be superintended by a diwan or amil except those let entirely 
to zamirdars or farmers; in the latter case the zamindar or far- 
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mer would be invested with the authority of the diwan. A 
Committee of Revenue would be formed in Calcutta, consisting 
of two members of the Board and three senior servants below 
Council. This body would meet daily, form resolutions and 
orders for current business of the districts, control the diwans, 
and report important matters to the Council. It would be 
assisted by the Ray-i-Rayan. Occasional Commissioners ‘and 
Inspectors, chosen unanimously by the Board from the Com- 
pany’s servants for their knowledge of Persian and ‘modera- 
tion of temper’, would be deputed for special local investigation. 
They were not to take with them into the districts banians and 
—without special permission—servants or dependents. Further, 
they were not to lend or borrow money, or purchase or. sell 
articles, in the districts, to farm taluks, to appear as securities. 
or to suffer their servants to do so. Orders were to be issued 
to officers commanding sepoys forbidding them to detach sepoys 
for non-military purposes and to trade. Officers of the faujdaré 
adalats (criminal courts) were to be forbidden to hold farms 
or to act in court as naibs or gomastas on behalf of non-resi- 
dents. The Board would receive complaints from ryots against 
‘diwans, zamindars, farmers and other public officers of the 
revenue,” 

Of the temporary part the most important feature was the 
arrangement of the districts of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa in six 
divisions (Murshidabad,3* Calcutta,” Dacca,™ Burdwan,* Dinaj- 
pur, Patna?’ ).- Calcutta was placed under a Committee of 
Revenue consisting of two members of the Board and three 
senior servants, assisted by a Secretary, a Persian Translator 
and the Ray-i-Rayan acting as diwan. Each of the other divi- 
sions was placed under a Provincial Council, each consisting 
of a Chief and four senior servants, assisted by a Persian Trans- 
lator, an Accountant and a diwan to be appointed by the 
Government. The Provincial Councils received their orders 
from the President and Council at Calcutta, but the provincial 
diwans received their orders from the Ray-i-Rayan. The 
Collectors were to be withdrawn from the districts on the termi- 
nation of their current business ; but instead of being assigned 
duties at Calcutta they were to be stationed at the headquarters. 
Of the divisions. Naibs or deputies of the provincial diwans 
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were to be appointed by the Provincial Councils for districts 
emote from their headquarters. Thus the European element 

_ in the collections was concentrated in six towns, and the actual 
day-to-day work in the interior was left in the hands of ‘native’ 
naibs. The executive power of the Provincial Councils was 
wested in the Chief alone ; no act of authority whatsoever was 
to. be exercised by the members of the (Council individually 
except in judicial matters. 

The Provincial Councils had to face two types of problems : 
those connected with the collection of the revenue, and those 
connected with the administration of justice. The main diffi- 
culties in the revenue sector were ignorance of the amount 
actually paid by the ryot, and increase of outstanding balan- 
ces due fromthe farmers which was in many cases the result 
of over-assessment. The Board of Revenue issued general rules 
for ‘the better management of business’ ;38 but the Provincial 
Councils, functioning in the face of realities in the districts, 
hesitated to adopt Stringent measures. When the Board of 
Revenue issued orders for the ejection of Rani Bhawani from 
the zamindary of Rajshahi for her failure to pay the stipulated 
amount, the Provincial Council of Murshidabad recommended 
‘compassion’; but the Board rejected the recommendation. A 
grim picture emerges from the minutes of the Board of Revenue 
which ‘are filled with petitions from farmers and zamindars 
Pleading inability to pay, with letters from the Council compla- 
ining of the villainies of the farmers and the miseries of the 
ryots, in fact, with all the evidence’ of 2 collapsing revenue 
System,’3® 
„In April 1774 Hastings wrote that although the farming 
system Was “useful...to the general welfare of the State and of 
the people’, it was “one of the principal sources of the ‘disorderly 
State of the mofussil’. He explained it by adding that it had 
abolished the ‘immemorial usage’ which entitled the people ‘to 
prin ak sa the zamindars) of all damages dnd losses’ 
BET. td em through robbery. This function of _the 

: uld be transferred to the farmers on one condition; 
ae expenses ‘would be brought into their balances at the end 
a e year, and would thus ultimately fali upon Government 
itself 4 For dealing with the disorders in the country, which 
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wer. not without adverse effect on the collection of revenue, 
Hastings appointed Faujdars who were entitled to claim neces- 
sary aid from zamindars, farmers and other revenue officers. 
In 1785 it was recorded that the new system ‘has py experience 
been found not to produce the good effects intenced by the 
institution’. i 

One important step taken towards the end of 1774 was the 
creation of a new office of Superintendent of the Khalsa 
Records under the Governor-General and Council, The new 
officer took over some of the functions of the Ray-i-Rayan 
and was put at the head of the Persian Translatot’s office. 
The Accountant-General of the Diwani, however, retained hs 
former authority and independent position. 


II. SUPREME COURT AND ZAMINDARS 


The Regulating Act, passed by Parliament in 1773, provided 
that ‘the whole civil and military government’ of the Presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, ‘as also the ordering, management, 
and government of all the territorial acquisitions and revenues 
in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa’, would be vested 
in ‘the Governor-General and Council of the said Presidency’ 
(i.e., the Presidency of Fort William). The office of Governor 
was upgraded to that of Governor-General, and the Council 
was to consist of four Members. Whenever any difference of 
opinion arose in the Council, the decision of the majority present 
at the meeting would prevail. If thecCouncil happened to be 
equally divided, the Governor-General, or in his absence, the 
seniormost Member, would have a casting vote. The Gover- 
nor-General was not empowered to override the majority in 
Council in any case. 

The first Governor-General (Warren Hastings) and the first 
four Members of the Council (John Clavering, George Monson, 
Richard Barwell and Philip Francis) were named: in the Regu- 
lating Act. ` They were to hold office for five years. 

The Regulating Act also provided for the establishment of 
a King’s Court, called the Supreme Court, at Calcutta: It was 
to consist of a Chief Justice and three other Judges appointed 
by the Crown. According to Mill, Parliament established ‘two 
independent and rival powers in_ India, that’ of the Supreme 
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Council, and that of the Supreme Court’, without drawing any 
line to mark the boundary between them. For various reasons 
two ‘rival powers’ came into conflict, and one of the issues was 
the question of the Court’s jurisdiction in revenue matters.** 

Neither the Regulating Act, nor the Supreme Court’s Charter 
of 1774, gaveany clear definition of the persons who would 
come under its jurisdiction. It was not clear whether the autho- 
rity of the Governor-General and Council in respect of the 
management of the revenues was exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Court, i.e., whether persons employed by them for 
the collection of revenue were liable to be tried and punished 
by the Court. Their view was that the Act had empowered 
them to manage affairs ‘in like manner, to all intents and 
Purposes whatsoever’, as the President (Governor) and Council 
or Select Committee had done in previous years without any 
judicial intervention. The Court’s view was that it had jurisdi- 
ction over revenue officers charged with irregular or oppressive 
acts, Its argument was that oppressions and extortions alleged 
to have been exercised by revenue officers were one of the 
principal reasons for its establishment. 

Under the Regulating Act the Supreme Court was vested 
with jurisdiction in ‘any suit, action, or complaint against any 
person’ who was ‘directly or indirectly in the service of the 
Company’. The question of the legal definition of such a 
person was mixed up with the question of jurisdiction over the 
management of revenues because the Court claimed jurisdiction 
over the zamindars. 

The controversy over the Supreme Court's jurisdiction over 
the zamindars arose almost as soon as it began to function. 
Writs were issued by the Court ‘into all parts of the provinces, 
for bringing up zamindars, farmers and other natives, proprie- 
tors of land, to the Court of Calcutta, at the suit and to answer 
complaints of natives’. Writs were issued not only against the 
zamindars but also against their officers and servants. The 
-confusion and harassment were increased by the tricks of dis- 
honest lawyers, If the defendant failed to put in bail he was 
liable to be arrested on ‘mesne process’ and imprisoned in 
Calcutta—at a distance of many hundred miles from his home” 
—till his case was heard; and the hearing might come many 
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months later. At this stage he might plead to the jurisdiction, em- 
ploying at great expense English attorneys and counsel who alone 
were entitled to act and plead before the Supreme Court. This 
procedure created something like consternation among persons 
connected with the collection of revenue, In January 1776 the 
Provincial Council of Dacca reported: ‘...our black servants 
fear to do their duty and we know not how to compel them; 
we are almost tempted...to request permission to resign our 
several employs in the revenue branch...’ 

At the request of the Governor-General and Council for 
remedial legislation by Parliament, the Court of Directors 
approached the Ministers of the Crown to originate a Bill to 
amend the Regulating Act. Among the difficulties urged by 
the Directors were the Supreme Court's claim to jurisdiction 
over zamindars and revenue farmers, and its interference with 
‘the ordering, management, and government of the territorial... ` 
revenues’, The Ministers, however, took no action, 

The Governor-General and Council then took direct action: 
against the Supreme Court in the Kasijora case (1779-80). The 
Supreme Court's writ against the zamindar of Kasijora in the 
Midnapur district was not executed by the Collector. The 
Company’s sepoys assisted the zamindar’s servants in resisting 
the sequestration of his properties by the agents of the 
Supreme Court. The Governor-General and Council issued 
a notification to all landholders asking them ‘to pay no 
attention to the process of the (Supreme) Court’ unless 
‘they were servants to the Company or had subjected 
themselves by their own consent to the jurisdiction’. This 
was a direct challehge to the view taken by the Supreme 
Court in the Patna case (1777-79), viz., a revenue farmer was 
subject to its jurisdiction, ‘as being a person employed by, or 
directly or indirectly in the service of, the East India Company’. 
Ina suit instituted by the plaintiff in the Kasijora: case against 
Hastings and three Members of the Council they refused even 
to plead to the jurisdiction on the ground that their ‘corporate 
acts as the Government of the Presidency’ were ‘not cognizable’ 
in the Supreme Court, and they were not ‘answerable, as- 
individuals, in that Court for the consequences of such acts’. . 

There is no doubt that the Supreme Cour'ts interpretation 
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of its own jurisdiction actually interfered with the collection of 
revenue. After the Patna case no less than thirty-nine of the 
farmers in Bihar ask’ for permission to relinquish their farms. 
There were other ist ís in dispute between the Supreme Court 
and the Governor-General and Council. In 1780 Hastings 
secured (by his casting vote in the ‘Council) the appointment of 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Sir Elijah Impey, as 
Judge of the Sadar Diwani Adalat which had hitherto been 
composed of the Governor—replaced by the Governor-General 
under the Regulating Act—and two Members of his Council. 
The combination of these two offices would be—he hoped—‘the 
means of lessening the distance between the Board (i. e., 
Governor-General ¿and Council ) and the Supreme Court’.*° 
But the appointment was irregular, and Impey was removed 
from the Sadar Diwani Adalat by the orders of the Court of 
Directors in 1782. 

The conflict between the ‘two independent and rival powers’ 
was resolved by an Amending Act*® passed by Parliament in 
1781. It declared that the Governor-General and Council, 
jointly or severally, were not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court for acts ‘done by them in their public capacity 
only, and acting as Governor-General and Council’. A 
provision of much greater practical importance was the 
following : The Supreme Court ‘shall not have or exercise 
any jurisdiction in any matter concerning the revenue, or 
concerning any act or acts ordered or done in the collection 
thereof, according to the usage and practice of the country or 
the regulations of the Governor-General and Council’. No 
person would be subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
-Court ‘for or by reason of his being a landowner, landholder, 
or farmer of land, or rent...’. 


Ill, TWO PLANS 


of the four Members of the Council’? named in the 
Regulating Act, who took office in October 1774, only two had 
Indian experience. George Monson had served as an officer in 
the Company’s Army in South India from 1758 to 1763. 
Richard Barwell had been in India since 1758 and had served 
as a civil officer in Bengal. His moral standard was low. 
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John Clavering—a military officer—and Philip Francis were 
complete strangers to India. They, brought with them strong 
prejudices which prevented them from taking a balanced view 
of political and administrative problems. Francis, a man of 
considerable ability, aimed at stcuring the office of Governor- 
General for himself. According to Barwell, the other three 
Councillors launched from the very beginning ‘a predetermined, . 
preconcerted system of opposition’ to, the Governor-General. 
Hastings was temperamentally incapable of participating in team 
work, Barwell wrote that he expected „the abilities of all’ to: 
be ‘subservient to his views’.** ? 

During the years 1775-76 all aspects of Hastings’s policy, 
including revenue reforms, came under fire in the Council, and 
he found himself systematically outvoted. From this ‘truly 
painful and mortifying’ situation, Hastings was rescued in 
September 1776 by Monson’s death ; with Barwell’s steady 
support, and his own casting vote, he was able to have his 
way against be i and Franéis, Clavering’s death in August 
1777 improv astings’s position. Barwell retired in 1779, 
Francis in November 1780; but the Governor-General’s 
relations with their syccessors were not happy. 

The dissensions in the Council ‘found an echo in every 
Provincial Council’ and ‘introduced into the Company's service 
a spirit of partisanship’. These had an adverse impact on 
zamindars and farmers: they ‘supported one side or the other in 
hopes of the remission of revenue due from them or of increased 
privilege’. 

In December 1774 the new Council accepted the Governor- 
General's proposal for (ae creation of the post of Superin- 
tendent of the Khalsa Records. A senior servant was to be 
selected for this post ; he would assist the Council in confi- 
dential correspondence, function as the channel of communi- 
cation between the Council and petitioners, and facilitate the 
investigation’ of the Couneil. 

Evidence was soon available that the revenue collections 
were being seriously interfered with by the action of the 
Supreme Court and by the view which that body took of its 
duties and jurisdiction. In April 1775 the Council recorded a 
minute protesting against the jurisdiction assumed by the Court 
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In March 1775 the Council issued a circular letter? to the 
Provincial Councils, drawing their attention to the provisions 
-ofthe Regulating Act, and laying down certain instructions 
relating to the collection and management of the revenues. 
All cases of defaulting farmers were to be reported to the 
‘Council, ‘explaining in the fullest and the most circumstantial 
manner both the reasons assigned and the probable causes of 
the deficiencies, and the state and capacities of the farms’. 
This was necessary in order to enable the Council to take 
proper ‘measures for dispossessing the farmer and reletting the 
farms’. No encouragement was to be given to the farmers to 
expect any future remission in their rents ‘as the Company’s 
orders on this head are very strict.’ 

In 1775 three years of the five-year settlement had been 
-completed and an evaluation of its success was called for. In 
January 1775 Hastings claimed that the farming system had 
“not miscarried’ and it was ‘the best that could be adopted’. He 
attributed its deficiencies to ‘eventual causes...which no general 
plan could prevent’. Francis pointed out that the difference 
between the settlement of the Diwani lands by the Committee 
of Circuit and the actual receipts (as they stood in July 1775 ) 
amounted to Rs. 58,86,277. The Committee, he observed, 
‘formed a settlement upon an increasing jumma for five years, 
which they knew could never be realised’, and ‘strained and 
exhausted the country for the first year or two’.5? 

In March 1775 Hastings proposed that the separate 
opinions of the Members of Council as to the most eligible 
method of settling and collecting the revenues should be re- 
corded and submitted to the Court of Directors. This was a 
challenge which the opposition—Clavering, Monson and 

Francis— was ill-equipped to meet; it was easier to criticise 
than to offer an alternative. They admitted that they ‘should 
be very much embarrassed’ if they were ‘called upon to make 
a new settlement of the land’. Hastings and Barwell, however, 
prepared an elaborate plan consisting of seventeen proposals 
‘22 April 1775).5* These may be briefly stated : 

(1) All taxes imposed on the ryots since the Company 


obtained the Diwani, amounting to about fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, should be abolished. 
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(2) The Twenty-four Parganas should be sold as zamin- 
daries at public auction, in lots not exceeding a jama of 
20,000 or 30,000 rupees a year. Europeans might be allowed 
to bid, ‘provided they can be made amenable to the revenue 
courts? and be subject to the same regulations as natives, with 
respect to the payment of their rents, and the treatment of 
their ryots’, 

(3) The revenue to be paid by the farmer should be 
settled at the medium of what was actually collected in the 
three preceding years, with an allowance of 15 per cent for 
the collection charges and profits, 

(4) The revenue should remain fixed at this rate during 
the life of the farmer, subject to the Government’s right to 
sell the estate in case of default. 

(5) On the death of the farmer the estate should devolve 
to his heirs at the old rate or on the basis of a new hustobud, 
subject to the condition that no greater increase should be 
levied than ten per cent on the preceding lease. 

(6) Should the new farmer refuse to hold the estate at the 
same rate as was paid by his predecessor, he should sell it to 
some other person, or else it should be forfeited as an escheat 
to the Government. 

(7) Should the new farmer refuse to hold the estate on 
terms of a new hustobud, he should be given an allowance of 
ten per cent on the preceding settlement, and the Government 
should be at liberty to farm it out on the best available terms. 

(8) In the case of a farmer who was a minor, and for 
whom guardians had not been appointed by his father, the 
Government should take the estate under its own charge till 
he attained the age of eighteen years. During this period 
the Government should be at liberty to farm it out on the best 
available terms, setting apart for him an allowance of ten 
per cent. 

(9) When the minor farmer attained majority the farm 
should be offered to him on terms mentioned in Article 5, 
and: if he refused to hold it on any of those terms, the 
Government should be at liberty to farm it out, as in Article 7. 

(10) All other districts of Bengal should be farmed out on 
leases for life, or for two joint lives, to persons who offered the 
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most advantageous terms, allowing a preference to zamindars, 
if their offers were equal, or nearly equal, to those of others, 
or if they were equal to the Council’s estimate of the value of 
the lands. 
(11) ‘There should be no provision either for an annual 
increase or for deduction on any ground, 
(12) If the farmer failed in his engagements, his estate, 
or a fifth part of it as may be necessary to pay the deficiency, 
should be publicly sold. The purchaser should hold it either 
on the terms of a Austobud or according to the preceding 
‘settlement. 
(13) Proposals contained in Articles 4-9 relating to the 
Calcutta parganas should be applicable to farmers in the dis- 
tricts as also to the present farmers. 
(14) Whenever a zamindar did not farm his own zamin- 
dary, his allowance should be fixed at ten per cent of the 
amount of the revenue settled by the Government. 
(15) Each zamindar, or the farmer, where the farmer is 
in possession, should be empowered to exercise faujdari 
jurisdiction, and should be amenable for murders and robberies 
committed in his district, according to the old Mughal system. 
(16) This Article dealt with salt contracts. 
(17) These regulations, as modified—if necessary—by the 
Court of Directors, should be passed into strict law, and it 
should not be open to the Governor-General and Council 
to change or deviate from them. 
This plan has two distinct and closely associated features. 
The first is the preference for a system of fairly long-term 
settlement : settlement for life or for two joint lives. Some 
experienced officers of the Company were in favour of this 
arrangement, ‘George Vansittart, a former Chief of the 
Burdwan Provincial Council, advocated leases for longer 
terms than five years. Two other senior servants, P.M. Dacres 
and G. G. Ducarel, went so far as to suggest a permanent 
settlement." But Francis, the future champion of permanent 
settlement, and his supporters in the Council regretted that 
Hastings and Barwell ‘should so far forget themselves as to 
recommend the abolition of that very system, which they every 
day support...’.5® 
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The second feature is the preference for zamindars as 
collectors of the land revenue. Hastings and Barwell described 
the big zamindars as ‘generally oppressive and extravagant’ and 
prepared to employ their influence in ‘opposition to Government’. 
Moreover, as managers of estates they were ‘indolent, leaving by 
far too much in the hands of their retainers’. In case of war 
they might even become formidable, as was the case in former 
times. ‘The collection of the revenues from very small 
zamindaries was attended with little trouble or expense’. This 
point of view explains the proposal to divide estates into small 
lots (Article 2). ‘The principal argument in favour of the 
zamindars’, wrote Hastings and Barwell, ‘is the security arising 
from the power of selling their lands, when landed property 
is put upon such a footing as to become desirable’. But they 
did not exclude the method of granting leases to non-zamindar 
farmers on fixed terms for life. Such farmers, however, 
should. be ‘substantial men, who have money of their own to 
lay out in improvements’. Lease for life ‘would interest them 
in the country equally with zamindars’.** 


Apart from the collection of revenue, the farmers were to 
be vested with responsibility for the discharge of faujdari 
functions. -These were to be confined to the duty of ‘guarding 
and. maintaining the peace of the country’; no exercise of 
judicial authority was included. According to ‘the constitution 
of the (Mughal) Empire’ faujdari jurisdiction was ‘inherent in 
the zamindar’ ; but in the altered circumstances—Wwhen persons 
other than zamindars were in many cases engaged in the 
collection of land revenue—this latter class also should be vested 
with that jurisdiction. ‘To entrust the execution of it to any 


other than the person who has charge of the collections’ would 


be ineffectual and ‘dangerous’, for ‘continual jealousies and 


contentions would be executed between the farmer and the 


faujdar’.*? 

Francis took ten months to prepare an alternative plan, 
In January 1776 it was placed before the Council®® and then 
it was transmitted to the Court of Directors. All previous 
arrangements had been based on estimates of what the lands 
could pay ; put Francis introduced an entirely different test, VIZ., 


11 
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‘the actual requirements of the Company in the context of the 
permanent services which the Government must indispensably 
provide for’; to this was to be added ‘an allowance of a reasonable 
reserve for contingencies’, There was no ‘just or useful purpose’ 
for which any Government could demand more from its 
subjects ; ‘for unless expenses are collected for the express 
purpose of absorbing the surplus, jt must lie dead in the treasury 
or be embezzled’. Having ascertained the amount required to 
be raised from land revenue, the shares assigned to the districts 
were to be estimated and ‘fixed for ever’. 

Francis overlooked a very important fact. In the uncertain 
position at the time—when the economy of Bengal was still to 
a great extent in the grip of the consequences of the Famine 
of 1770 and full data relating to the lands were not available 
—the expenses of the Government could not be estimated 
with such precision as would justify a permanent limitation 
on the principal source of income, viz., land revenue. His 
prescription would have excluded the waste lands, which were 
not included in any zamindary, from the Company’s rent-roll, 
although it was practically certain that these would be gradually 
brought under cultivation as the natural growth of population 
increased the pressure on land. The ryotsin the waste lands 
would pay rents which the zamindars would appropriate wholly 
for themselves, for these amounts would not be taken into 
consideration in 1776 in fixing their permanent jama. In 1784 
Francis himself spoke in Parliament about an ‘alarming 
alteration, whether in the revenues or in the expenses of the 
Bengal Government’, between 1776 and 1784. 

The procedure suggested by Francis for fixing the land 
revenue for ever was as follows : Each zamindary was to be 
‘assessed its portion’ and that sum should be ‘declared the quit- 
rent of these particular lands in perpetuity’. In future ‘no 
case of necessity, no emergency whatsoever, ... should induce 
the Government to increase the jumma’. Temporary distress 
might be provided for by ‘temporary contributions, which a 
flourishing country does not feel’. 

What Francis really desired was to place the zamindars in 
the position of their predecessors in pre-Mughal times : they 
were to be treated as tribute-paying chieftains -and not as 
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céllectors of revenue. His proposals were based on the theory 
that the zamindars were the proprietors of the soil, and the 
British rulers had ho ‘right to ingross the entire produce as 
landlord’. At the end of the year 1776 Francis stated categori- 
cally that ‘the lands are not the property of the East India 
Company, but of the zamindars and other classes of natives, who 
owe nothing to Government, but a fixed portion of the new 
produce...”. 

This theory was advanced, as Mill says, ‘without much 
concern about the production of proof’.®* Francis was neither 
a historian nor a lawyer ; he was not a careful student of Mughal 
institutions like James Grant or John Shore. He was a politi- 
cal campaigner, and his primary objective was to discredit 
Warren Hastings. His ‘tenderness to the zamindars’ was only 
an aspect of his crusade against the system of administration 
built up by the Governor-General. He regretted that ‘the laws, 
and rights, and property’ of the ‘natives’, which had been ‘res- 
pected and secure under the dominion of Mohamedans’, had. 
‘neither been regarded, nor understood’ under the Company’s 
Government. He skilfully appealed to the Whig party in 
England which was dominated by the landed interest, by 
representing the Bengal zamindars as a ‘rank of men, in whom 
the inheritance and property of the lands of Bengal are vested’, 
who were being ‘annihilated’ by ‘transfer to the ruling power of 


the produce of their estates, leaving nothing to the owners but 
a competent subsistence’. 

Careful to protect the zamindar’s interest, Francis stated 
that the permanent fixation of the jama was not intended to 
‘prevent the zamindar from drawing a larger rent from the 
constituent parts of the zamindary than its proportion to the 
assessment, and render it of more value to himself, if he im- 
proves the land it contains’. Apparently he expected the zamin- 
dary system to serve as an agency for development of land : 
ihe prospect of «drawing a larger rent’ would be a good incen- 
tive. But in the case of waste lands brought under cultiva- 
tion by ryots whose ancestral lands had been affected by sub- 
division‘and fragmentation, the zamindar would really enjoy 
unearned profit. This would be quite justifiable in terms 
of Francis’s theory of society and government. ‘The scheme 
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of every regular Government,” he wrote, ‘requires that the few 
should be supported by the labour of the many, who receive 
their retribution in the peace, and security, which accompanies 
just authority and regular subordination,’ 

The jama, Francis proposed, should be fixed on the basis 
of the revenue actually paid for the preceding three years ; 
no hustobud was necessary. ‘Since we already know what the 
country will pay, ahustobud can only serve to alarm the zamin- 
dars and ryots.’ This reference to the ryots was practically 
meaningless, for Francis did not contemplate any legal or 
administrative protection for them against the zamindars. He 
did not recognize the right of the Government to interfere with 
the fixation of the ryots’ rent by the zamindars. ‘Government,’ 
he wrote, ‘can never descend to the ryots so as to flx any 
general assessment upon them, because the rates of land depend 
onanumber of precarious circumstances.’ 

Francis was afraid that ‘in the present distressed and dis- 
couraged state of the zamindars’, some of them might ‘incur 
the penalty of losing their lands’ for several reasons, e.g., in- 
capacity, doubts of the Government, ‘downright obstinacy and 
wilful attachment to their prejudices and propensity to fraud’. 
To save them from that risk he prescribed a novel remedy. The 
kabuliyats (deeds of lease ) should contain an express condition 
that the zamindary or parts of it would be sold, in case of 
necessity, to make up for arrears of revenue. By this threat 
they would be ‘raised from their present supine and hopeless 
state, to exert every endeavour for the preservation and improve- 
ment of their estates... In the case of zamindars who were 
found to be incapable of managing their lands, provision should 
be made for the appointment of a diwan who, although accoun- 
table to his master for general management, should be answera- 
ble for the payment of the revenue to the Government. During 
the first four or five years such a diwan should not be subject to 
dismissal without the authority of the Government. He should 
not be allowed to have vested interest in the estate, nor to pur- 
chase it in case of sale. This arrangement would really mean 
the introduction of the Court-of-Wards system in a modified 
form. 

Francis shared Hastings’s preference for smaller zamindaries. 
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He proposed the introduction of a new law of inheritance ‘by 
which the great zamindaries should be divided equally among all 
the sons, and the small ones descend to the eldest, on condi- 
tion of supporting the younger children’. This system should 
be continued until the larger zamindaries were partitioned into 
units paying a revenue of two lakhs each. Francis also proposed 
consideration of the question of abolishing the Hindu custom 
of adoption. These proposals to alter the Hindu law of 
succession were fundamentally opposed to the Company’s 
general policy. They were inconsistent with Francis’s own general 
view of the zamindary system. 

Opposing the proposal of Hastings and Barwell that it was 
necessary ‘to secure to the ryots the perpetual and undisturbed 
possession of their lands’, Francis wrote : 

The State does not consist of nothing but the ruler and the 

ryot; nor is it true that the ryot is proprietor of the land.” 


He was obsessed by the idea of proprietorship. Even in 
England there was no such thing as absolute ownership of land; 
English law recognized only ‘estate in land’. Influenced by old 
feudal ideas, he supposed that every plot of land in Bengal must 
have an owner, that the zamindar was the owner, that the 
tenant held the land by virtue of a contract, and that the letting 
value of the land was determined by rates operating in the open 


market.®? 

Naturally Francis wanted zamindar-ryot relations to be 
regulated by ‘voluntary agreement’. The patta ( deed of lease), * 
he wrote, was ‘the evidence and security of this agreement’. 
Perhaps he did not know that the zamindars and farmers did 
not carry out the directive in the amilnama of 1772 to distri- 
bute pattas among the ryots. He hoped that if the zamindars 
and ryots were left to themselves, ‘they will come to an agree- 
ment in which each party will find his advantage’. The zamin- 
dar could not be restrained by the Government. But if the 
State adopted a moderate policy, if it proportioned its demands 
to its needs and not to the zamindars’ capacity to pay, its 
‘mild and equitable’ principle would ‘extend and communicate’ 
itself ‘to the ranks and powers subordinate to it’, including, of 


course, the zamindars. 
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‘In the present state of the country’, Francis wrote, ‘the ryot 
has in fact the advantage over the zamindar’, for much land 
lay waste and few hands were available for cultivation. But 
the ‘present state’ was the result of the Famine of 1770 ; it 
was not the permanent state. It was certain that nature would 
fill the vacuum in course of time, and as a result of the con- 
solidation of British rule the recuperative process would not be 
disturbed by war and political turmoil. A permanent revenue 
system could not be based on a temporary gap in the population. 

Hastings declined to enter into a controversy on ‘the distinc- 
tions of property as they are understood in this country’. He 
took his stand on existing facts : 

«While the ryot pays his rent, the zamindar has no right to 
dispossess him; nor can the zamindar, by any legal right, 
exact a higher rent from him than his pottah prescribes. be 
A new revenue system could not be built up on the basis of 

an abstract theory which had no historical foundation, nor 
could existing customs be ignored ina country which practi- 
cally had no written law. This was the essence of Hastings’s 
view. 

The Governor-General could not accept the view of Francis 
that State intervention had no place in zamindar-ryot relations. 
In the estates of those zamindars who were ‘either minors, or 
men of weak understanding, or absolute idiots’, there were 
‘oppressions...exercised by those who act for them, without any 
interest in the prosperity of the zamindary’. Such ‘oppressions’ 
could not be acquiesced in by the Government. Even in 
other zamindaries State intervention might be necessary for the 
protection of khudkasht ryots, i. c., those who cultivated lands 
in the village where they lived. As they ‘resided in one fixed 
spot, where they had built for themselves substantial 
houses, or derived them from their fathers’, they were extremely 
reluctant to ‘abandon their habitations’. Excessive demand 
on the part of the zamindars sometimes forced them to quit 
their lands and to become ‘vagrant ryots’. Once reduced to 
vagrancy, they were free to make their own terms with the 
zamindars. They took land ‘at an under-rent’, held it for one 
season, and deserted whenever the zamindir increased the rent 
or exacted more from them than their agreement warranted. 
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‘Thus the ancient and industrious tenants are obliged to submit 
to undue exactions, while the vagrant ryots enjoy lands at 
half-price, which operate as an encouragement to desertion 
and to depopulation of the country’.4 In the post-Famine 
years the abundance of waste lands provided larger opportunities 
for the ‘vagrant ryots’ than before. 

Francis had one simple remedy for the woes of the ryots. 

The zamindars, he proposed, should issue new pattas, either 
for the duration of their fixed rents or for a term of years. 
This document should mention in the simplest terms the 
amount payable by the ryot per cultivated bigha (about one- 
third of an acre). The rates might vary according to the 
article of produce or quality of the soil, but there was to be 
no provision for a single abwab or mathot (occasional impost 
or tax). The ryot should also receive from the zamindar, after 
the payment of the annual dues, a signed account and receipt. 
This would be an excellent arrangement, but how was it to be 
kept in force except through continuous vigilance and action on 
the part of the Government? Experience of long years—be- 
fore and after the introduction of the Permanent Settlement— 
provided sufficient evidence of the zamindars’ determined 
reluctance to issue pattas. To relieve the ryot of the batta 
(exchange) on coins used for payment of rent, Francis proposed 
the introduction of one general silver coin which would circulate 
at par. : 
The zamindars, according to Francis, were to be given 
freedom to ‘resume lands alienated in charity for which no 
patta could be produced. This was another illustration of 
his ignorance of the actual working of the patta system’. 
These documents had not been issued regularly in the past; 
in many cases, agein, they had been lost. As a result many 
bona fide grantees could not produce documentary evidence of 
their title. This was a loophole which the less scrupulous among 
zamindars would not hesitate to use.*° 

The central point in Francis’s criticism of the executive 
machinery of revenue administration was his condemnation 
of the Provincial Councils, This institution was, according to 
him, ‘fundamentally wrong’, He wanted ‘but one deliberative 
council inthe State’; and the powers delegated by it should be 
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‘ministerial’. He wrote: ‘It seems contrary to all principle to 
unite execution with debate...A Government so constituted will 
neither deliberate nor dispatch’,®* 

The existing system involved, according to Francis, ‘slowness 
of proceeding, tedious disputes, and voluminous consultations’. 
Moreover, as the Provincial Councils were located at big 
towns, their members were ‘unable, from their own knowledge, 
to judge of distant districts, or to hear complaints, or to 
yield timely redress, or, in short, to enter into detail of 
government’. Francis felt that the administrators should be 
able to maintain direct contact with the respective areas entrus- 
ted to their management. He recommended the re-appoint- 
ment of Supervisors. Before their dissolution the Provincial 
Councils should make over to these officers (1) an exact 
register of all landed properties, grouped under the general 
heads of zamindaries, talukdaries, etc., with the parganas 
comprised in each; (2) a table of the receipts during the last 
three years; (3) account of the character, family, etc., of each 
zamindar. The only accounts to be submitted to the Treasury 
by the Supervisors would be statements of each zamindar’s 
payments and arrears, and a jama kharch (account of receipts 
and disbursements). It would be necessary to remit all arrears 
which could not be collected within a certain period. At a 
later Stage—when the zamindars would pay their jama direct 
into the Khalsa and the ryots would have a fecling of security 
on receipt of pattas—it would be possible to withdraw the 
Supervisors, Some of them, however, might be retained at 
certain stations, ‘on the plan of the old faujdars...merely to 
Preserve the peace and subjection of the country; and this 
would be essentially necessary in case of a war’? The aboli- 
tion of the Provincial Councils and the return of the Collectors 


R ba districts took place in 1781 after Francis’s departure from 
ndia. 


IV. AMINI COMMISSION 
_ As the five-year settlement made by the Committee of 
Circuit was due to expire in 1777, Hastings asked the Council 
in August 1776 ‘to take the most early means for collecting 
materials to form the new settlement’. In September 1776 
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Monson’s death ensured his ascendancy in the Council. In 
November 1776 he asked the Council to establish an ‘office’, 
or Commission, to procure accounts and other materials which 
were required to ‘ascertain the real value of the lands’. This 
was necessary before a new settlement could be accurately drawn 
up. The Commission was to be composed of the Governor- 
General’s nominees—David Anderson, George Bogle (the 
Tibetan traveller) and Charles Croftes, the Accountant-General 
in the Revenue Department. They were to be assisted by 
Henry Vansittart as Persian Translator and Ganga Gobind 
Singh as peshkar (head clerk). All orders in connection with the 
inquiry were to be written in the name of the Governor- 
General and he was to exercise an immediate control over the 
proceedings. In this arrangement Clavering and Francis found 
‘a most illegal usurpation of the powers conferred upon the 
members of this Government’, i.e., upon the Council, in respect 
of revenue administration. But such opposition was useless, for 
Hastings could overcome it with Barwell’s support and his own 
casting vote. By the first week of December 1776 the composi- 
tion of the Commission was complete. The new ‘office’, known 
in the contemporary records as ‘the Amini office’ and in histo- 
tical works as the ‘Amini Commission’, started work with the 
blessings of the Governor-General. 

In the controversy on this issue in the Council both parties 
high-lighted some important points."* Hastings and Barwell 
had stated in April 1775 that ‘the ascertaining of the values of 
the several districts has been sufficiently accomplished’. But 
Hastings now justified afresh inquiry on the ground that it was 
not possible to ‘form a just judgement of the value of lands’ 
without an inspection of the zamindars’ mofussil accounts. The 
conclusions drawn on the basis of the actual receipts for three 
years past would not be quite dependable, for frequently after 
several years’ regular payment a zamindar fell into arrears for 
a multiplicity of causes. The method of actual survey and 
measurement of the lands to be revalued would be ‘too tedious, 
expensive and uncertain.’ But ‘the fidetily of the greater 
accounts, when suspected, can easily be tried out by a reference 
tothe subsidiary accounts’, for ‘it is impossible to falsify the 
sum total of a pargana without falsifying all the parts of it’."* 
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One of the principal objects of the Commission would be ‘to 
collect these different accounts and methodise them’ for the 
guidance of the Government. 

Francis rejected this ‘complex idea’ as ‘a union of confusion 
and impossibility’, Neither the farmers who had been crying 
out for remissions, nor the zamindars for whom the concealment 
of property was the ‘only resource’ left by ‘our oppression’, nor 
the ryots whose interest it was to exaggerate their distress, 
could be expected to supply correct information, Moreover, 
the data collected would be valid only for a given point of time; 
in Bengal, the incidence of floods, etc., soon altered the validity 
of a valuation, The Government should proceed on the basis 
that the country’s capacity to pay had been ‘much over-rated’. 
Tt should recognize the need of remission. From this point of 
view sufficient material for a new settlement was already avai- 
lable and it would suffice for a fixed jama. There would be 
‘trifling inequalities’ between different estates, but these would 
soon ‘level of themselves’ .7° 

Another object of the Commission, according to Hastings, 
would be ‘to secure to the ryots the perpetual and undisturbed 
Possession of their lands, and to guard them against arbitrary 
exactions’. Apparently he used this general proposition in 
respect of the Khudkasht ryots only : he wished to protect their 
customary occupancy rights. This could not be achieved ‘by 
proclamations and edicts, nor by indulgences to the zamindars’ : 
itwas necessary for ‘the hand of Government to interpose its 
Support’, Francis commented that such ‘popular’ language ‘has 
often been used without any apparent benefit to the ryot, to 
countenance and give colour to acts of violence and injustice 
against the zamindars and other superior ranks of natives’. A 
Government, whose ‘professed object is to exact the greatest 
possible revenue from the country’, could not ‘afford to preach 
tenderness for the cultivator’. Pleading for a policy of /aissez 
faire, he recommended adjustment of zamindar-ryot relations on 
the basis of voluntary agreement. 

A reduction of the revenue, so strongly urged by Francis, 
was subject ‘to the commands and exigencies of the Company’. 
In expressing this view Hastings added a warning. : ‘...the 
peculiar necessities of this Government will not perhaps allow 
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ofa considerable diminution of the rents’. He challenged the 
alleged lightness of the revenue in Mughal times. A compara- 
tive study of the total revenue receipts in the past and in the 
present would be misleading unless the prices of the necessaries 
of daily life were taken into consideration. Coarse rice was 
five and a half times cheaper in the time of Shuja Khan than 
it was in 1776. Judged by this standard, the revenue collected 
from Bengal in his time (Rs. 1,42,50,000) would be equal to Rs, 
7,83,75,000 in 1776. Moreover, the Company’s revenue had 
increased, partly because ‘frontier countries’ (Tippera, Ramgarh, 
Pachet,Chota Nagpur, Palamau, Cooch Behar) had been added 
to its dominions, and partly because ‘the zamindars who yiel- 
ded very different degrees of obedience to Sujah Cawn are at 
this time reduced to an equal state of subjection to the 
Government of the Company’. 

Francis referred to a statement made by Hastings and Barwell 
in April 1775: ‘The constant increase of taxes has been an 
immediate distress to the ryots, and must have ultimately affec- 
ted the manufacturers and all other ranks of people, by raising 
the prices of the several articles produced by the labour of the 
ryots’. He enunciated an economic doctrine : *,..an increase 
in the price of the necessaries of life does not necessarily prove 
a diminution in the value of money or an increase in the 
quantity of it. As regards the ‘frontier countries’, he stated 
that they did not ‘pay even the expense of their establishments’. 

Francis was an admirer of the Mughal revenue system. In 
‘the flourishing state of the country’ before the establishment 
of British influence he found ‘the strongest presumptive proof 
of the lenity and moderation with which the people had been 
treated’ by the Mughals. He admitted the ‘particular severity” 
of Murshid Kuli Khan’s government; but he argued that ‘the 
millions’ which had been sent to Europe by the British ‘could 
not have existed among a people, whose Government collected 
its revenues by stripes, by indignities, and by tortures even to 
death’, He identified the asal tumari jama, which Hastings 
lebelled as an ‘object of curiosity’, with Akbar’s assessment 
which remained unchanged until the time of Alivardi Khan. 
This was an erroneous reading of the revenue history of Bengal. 
Francis stated that the actual valuation of lands was unknown. 
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In 1732 the President and Council proposed to raise the rents 
in the Company’s zamindary of Calcutta, but they were for- 
bidden to do so by Nawab Shuja Khan who told them that 
they were trying to do what he himself could not? do under 
‘the law of the (Mughal) empire’. Byreferring to this incident 
Francis actually admitted that in Mughal times zamindars were 
not entitled to increase the rents of their ryots. This admiss- 
ion invalidated his plea that the determination’? of rent was 
governed by the law of competition and regulated by= voluntary 
agreement between the zamindar and the ryot. 

Although Francis could not score any point in the Council, 
he succeeded in securing from the Court of Directors a post- 
mortem disapproval of the Governor-General’s measures. In a 
letter dated 4 July 1777 the Court recorded its disapproval of 
all measures which had been adopted during the previous seven 
years to procure information necessary for the introduction 
of new revenue settlements : the appointment of Supervisors, 
the creation of the two Revenue Councils of 1770 and the 
Committee of Circuit of 1772, and—finally—the appointment 
of the Amini Commission. The Court had already disapproved 
the conduct of the Cartier Administration in delegating separate 
Powers to its President; yet the Governor-General had used 
his casting vote to appoint a Commission to act in his name 
and under his control, and from which the Council was 
excluded. The joint protest of Clavering and Francis against 
this unconstitutional measure was described by the Court as 
‘judicious’. The appointment of Ganga Gobind Singh, who 
had been dismissed from the service by the Caicutta Committee, 
and the ousting of the members of the Provincial Councils 
from their jurisdiction,” were condemned, 

This letter reached Calcutta long after the Amini Commission 
had completed its inquiries, Its Report,?? dated 25 March 
1778, was submitted to the Governor-General, not to the 
Governor-General and Council; but it was placed before the 
Council on 3 April 1778. 

The Report begins with an account of the actual state of 
the revenue and the sources from which it was derived at the 

e. It was classified under three general heads: (1) Mal, 

e., ‘such revenues as are of a fixed and ascertainable nature, 
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and issue of known and permanent sources’, a great proportion 
being formed of the rents of lands. Other items included in 
this category were the rents of salt works, of orchards and of 
sugar manufactures, a tax on persons following particular 
professions, and ‘some less considerable articles of profit’. 
(2) Sair, i. e., ‘such rents and profits as are uncertain in their 
amount, and annually liable to considerable variations’, €. g. 
customs or duties collected on merchandise passing through the 
country or sold in the markets, rents of lakes or of ferries, fees 
paid by brokers or weighers, etc. (3) Bazi jama, i. e., income 
of a ‘casual and eccentric’ nature, e. g., fines, forfeitures, 
contributions made by the priests of particular castes of Hindus, 
fees for grazing cattle on plains and commons, fees for selling 
sprituous liquors or for cutting wood or long grass, etc. Salt 
formed a separate source ef revenue. 

Land was the most important source of public revenue. 
Almost all lands were held by intermediaries of three categories: 
zamindars, chaudhuris, talukdars, ‘The rent of land, through 
whatever channel it passes into the public treasury, is paid by 
the ryot or immediate cultivator of the soil’. There were two 
principal classes of ryots’ : (1) khudkasht, i. e., ‘those who 
are inhabitants of the village to which the lands that they 
cultivate belong’; (2) paikasht, i. è. those who ‘rent land 
belonging to a village in which they do not reside’, In the case 
of the former, the ‘right of possession, whether it arises from 
an actual property in the soil, or from length of occupancy, is 
considered as stronger than that of other ryots; and they 
gencrally pay the highest rent for the lands which they hold’. 
The latter ‘are considered as tenants at will, and, having only a 
temporary and accidental interest in the soil which they 
cultivate, will not submit to the payment of so high a rent as 
the preceding class of ryots, and when oppressed, easily 
abandon lands to which they have no attachment’. The 
distinction was quite clear ; ‘The khudkasht ryots partake of 
the rights of hereditary landholders. The paikasht are more of 
the nature of annual or transitory tenants’. 

There was another classification of ryots with respect to 
the manner of paying their rents. The hari ryot paid a fixed 
rent per bigha (about one-third of an acre) whether his land 
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was cultivated or fallow. The rent of the fasli ryot depended 
on the crop produced in his land, e. g., a bigha cultivated with 
mulberry paid a much higher rent than if sown with rice. The 
khamar ryot paid in kind, amounting to a proportion of his 
crop. 

There were considerable areas exempted from rent under 
the general denomination of bazi zamin or lakhiraj zamin. One 
category of such lands, known as aima, derived their special 
position from farmans granted by the Mughal Emperors. In 
some cases they were liable to the payment of asmall quit rent. 
Beneiiciary grants of this nature had been made by zamindars 
toa much larger extent and under many names and pretences. 
These were intended chiefly for the support of Brahmins, priests 
and temples as also for other religious purposes. 

Three other types of lands were exempted from revenue. 
Nankar lands were set apart for the immediate support of the 
zamindar, Chakeran zamin was land appropriated to the 
maintenance of public servants; in practice such lands were 
‘enjoyed by the lower class of officers in lieu of wages’. The 
jagirs, widely granted to civil and military officers in Mughal 
times, covered’ a considerable proportion of lands in Bengal 
before the time of Murshid Kuli Khan. He resumed many of 
the grants, and in lieu of some of them others were given in 
Orissa. Under his successors the system of jagirs in Bengal fell 
into disuse: the expenses of the different departments of State 
were met from the public treasury, and the jagirs ‘either fell 
in as the incumbents died away, or were resumed’. But ‘one or 
two instances might be given of their existence in Bengal’. 

After describing the nature of the different kinds of land 
and the condition of the persons who usually held them, the 
Report proceeds to explain the manner in which a district was 
divided and its revenue collected. A large zamindary might be 
divided into gaons or villages, tarafs or dihs comprehending a 
number of villages, and parganas containing several tarafs and 
costituting ‘the most considerable division of land next to a 
zamindary’. In each of these units, whether gaon, taraf or 
pargana, a cutcherry ot ‘court for collecting and managing the 
revenue’ was held by the officers of the zamindar. 3 

The mandal or makadam (makuddim), the chief ryot ofa 
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gaon, acted as ‘a mediator between the ryots and the petty 
collectors of the revenue’. He also assisted the ryots in selling 
their crops, and in raising money to pay their rents; in addition, 
he settled their little disputes. His infiuence and services depen- 
ded solely on the good opinion of the ryots, and it was not the 
interest of the zamindar to change him as long as he preserved 
their confidence. 

The head officers in a large gaon were styled ‘karmachari’ 
(who collected the rent and looked after the general management 
of the business of the village) and <patwari’ (who kept the 
accounts), In smaller villages the two offices were combined. 
Another officer, known’as the ‘halshanah’, measured and marked 
out the ground which each ryot possessed, distributed land to 
new tenants, and, where the rents were paid in kind, collected 
the zamindar’s share. These officers generally continued in 
their posts whether the rents were to be paid to a zamindar, to 
a farmer, or to a collector immediately appointed by the 
Government : their ‘experience and knowledge...recommend 
them to every superior’. But the ‘gomasta’, who was appointed 
by the person in possession of a district as a check upon them, 
was frequently changed at the end of the year. The gomastas 
transmitted their accounts and paid the revenue collected by them 
to another temporary officer, the ‘jhtimamdar’ or ‘sikdar’ who was 
in charge of the management and collection of the revenue of a 
dih, taraf or pargana. He was accountable to the superior 
officers of the zamindar. 

The sadar (or head) cutcherry of the whole district, in which 
the zamindar or his diwan resided, was located at his usual 
place of residence. Orders were issued from this cutcherry to 
officers and subordinate cutcherries. 

In extensive zamindaries it was usual for the zamindar to 
farm out the revenue of particular districts at a certain annual 
sum to ‘kutkinadars’ who stood exactly in the same position as 
theihtimamdars. The only difference was that the latter received 
a salary and were accountable for their collections, while the 
former could bargain. 

The next item in the Report is the nature of the accounts 
which were kept forthe internal management of a district. The 


names and forms of accounts varied in different parts of the 
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country, but ‘there is one general character that runs through 
the whole’. 

The chief points which all accounts were intended to 
ascertain were (1) the quantity of land, (2) its jama, (3) the 
payment or receipt of the jama,and (4) the balance or aricars. 

Jama (amount), when applied to land, meant the original rent 
at which it was supposed to have been rated in the time of Akbar 
or an ancient rent fixed at some later period. This was called 
asal (original) jama, in contra-distinction to the amount of the 
subsequent taxes called abwab (cess) jame. Jama, when applied 
to sair, or to other uncertain sources of revenue, meant the 
amount at which these revenues were estimated, or at which 
they were formed. It was distinguished by the addition of the 
particular branch of the revenue with which it was connected, 
being called sair jama, bazi jama, or karttani jama (aggregate 
deduction, or a tax in compensation of such). Where the 
revenue or profits were too uncertain to be estimated, and were 
stated only according to the sum received, they were entered 
under the head of hasb-ul-wasuli (‘according to the amount’). 

The aggregate of all these different sources of revenue, when 
applied to a whole division, was termed the mofussil or hustobud 
jama of that division, i.e., the gross revenue to be collected in 
all the villages as rated in the accounts. The portions of the 
hustobud jama relating to a dih or taraf and a pargana were known 
as dihati jama and parganati jama respectively. The zamindary 
jama was the estimated amount of the revenue of the whole 
zamindary. The assessment or sum demanded by the Govern- 
ment from zamindars, chaudhuris and huzuri talukdars was 
called the sadar jama. 

There was an elaborate system for keeping the accounts of 
a district. 

(1) The chitta was an account of all the lands of a village, 
divided. into dags (portions), giving details such as the quantity 
of land in each dag, its. boundaries, crops with which it was 
cultivated, and the names of the ryots occupying it. 

(2) Goswara paitha was an abstract of all the chitta accounts 
of a village arranged under the head of paikasht, khudkasht, 
khamar, devotiar (lands assigned for religious purposes), etc. 

(3) Ekwal was a particular account of the names of the 
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tyots, and the measurements of the plots of land held by them, 
arranged under the heads of paikasht, khudkasht, khamar; 
devottar, etc. 

(4) Jamabandi contained an account of jama as well as of 
the land. It specified the name of the ryot, the quantity of 
land held by him, the crop with which it was cultivated, the 
rate per bigha, and the total annual rent of each ryot. 

(5) Nakl-i-patta was a register of all the pattas by which the 
ryots held their lands. 

; (6) Kami-beshi-dar-fardi was an abstract account of the 
increase (beshi) or decrease (kami) in the jama of each ryot at the 
beginning of the year. 

(1) Halhakikat contained the settlement of the revenue to 
be collected from the ryots during the course ofthe year. It 
specified the asal jama of each ryot, the abwabs subsequently 
imposed, the increase or decrease in the rent, and the altera» 
tions occasioned by the ryots changing their lands. 

(8) Kistbandi or mawari was an account of the monthly 
instalments by which the annual rent was to be paid, 

(9) Tauji or baki jai indicated the kist (monthly instalment), 
the amount paid by the ryot, and the balance (which was added 
to the kist of the succeeding month). 

(10) Kharja or talab baki was an account current of each 
ryot, specifying the particulars of the jama and of payments 
(with dates). 

(11) Bara thoka or pattora, ‘by way of pre-eminence...called 
hissab.or account’, prepared at the end of six months. or eight 
months, contained the jama and the receipts until the date. The 
balance, i.e., the deficit, was added to the demand for the rest 
of the year. j 

(12) Akhiri hissab kharja or wasil baki kharja was an 
adjustment of each ryot’s account made out at the end of the 
year, stating the jama, the receipts, and the balances for the year: 


(13) Akhiri jama wasil baki was an aggregate of the two 
former accounts, and indicated the state of the revenue of the 
whole village ( jama, receipts, and balances). ? 

(14) Shomar was an account of the daily receipts of all 
kinds (kists, mathots, presents, etc.). : 


12 
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(15) Seeah was an account similar to the shomar from 
which it was drawn ; but it was arranged under different heads 
of ryots (khudkasht, paikasht, khamar, etc.), and generally it 
recorded the collections only on account of the kistbandi. 

(16) Pattan jama kharja was a monthly treasury account 
specifying the receipts and disbursements for each month. 

(17) Tirij jama kharja was an annual treasury account. 

(18) Akhiri nikas was a final adjustment of the sum due 
from the karmacharis and the ryots. 

At the commencement of the year an abstract called the 
daul bandobast (gross receipts demanded from tenants) was 
drawn up by the zamindar. It contained the rent-roll of the 
zamindary in which were added together the rent of each maz- 
kuri talukdar, the sum payable by each katkinadar, and the 
estimated revenue of parts of the zamindary which were to be 
collected by the immediate officers or agents of the zamindar. 
Through a chain of cutcherries and a chain of accounts the 
zamindars and other landholders were enabled to transact the 
affairs and to collect the revenue of their respective districts. 

Under the Mughals the Government had an intimate know- 
ledge of the revenue of every portion of the land ; the records 
maintained by the kanungos contained full information. The 
revenue was collected regularly and the zamindars were ‘res- 
trained from oppressions and exactions’. The old arrangement 
was no longer in force, and the British Government suffered 
from ‘the want of information...of the state and resources of the 
country’, To this difficulty the Report ascribes ‘most of the 
evils and abuses which have crept into the revenue’. 

‘When the ancient mode of assessment on an actual valua- 
tion fell “into disuse’, the sum demanded by the Government 
from the zamindars as their respective quota of revenue came to 
be fixed, ‘not fiom a knowledge of the capacity of their several 
districts formed on regular and authentic accounts’, i.e., taksis, 
but from a ‘conjectural estimate’, i.e., taksim. This ‘innovation’ 
on the part of the Government ‘authorized the like practice on 
the part of the zamindars’ ; ‘every additional sum exacted from 
them’ by the Government was levied by them on their vassals 
and ryots in the form of abwabs. Those ryots who were 
unable or unwilling to submit to their exorbitant demands 
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avoided persecution by deserting their lands and habitations. 
‘The revenues of the zamindars being thus diminished, the rents 
of the remaining ryots were proportionately increased, and new 
demands occasioned new desertions’, The demands multiplied 
under a ‘variety of names and pretences’ and ‘largely contribu- 
ted to the impoverished state of some of the districts of Bengal’, 

The Government, says the Report, could not ‘effectually 
remedy this evil without a more intimate knowledge of the 
amount of revenue of each district’. A reduction in the assess- 
ment by the Government would not necessarily produce a dimi- 
nution of the zamindars’ demands on the ryots. 

The prospect of contingent and future benefit from the 
greater cultivation and improvement of his country is hardly 
sometimes sufficiently powerful to induce a zamindar to 
forego the immediate advantage which he enjoys by rack- 
renting the zamindary, exacting the greatest possible revenue 
from the tenants and vassals. 

As soon as the intentions of the Government to abolish a 
particular tax were known, it became ‘the interest of every 
vamindar to form exaggerated estimates and to state his loss at 
as large a sum as possible’, It was, therefore, necessary to 
ascertain previously the proportion which the tax constituted of 
the amount of the assessment on the whole district. For ins- 
tance, in 1772 the sair chalanta (duties collected by zamindars on 
goods passing through their districts) was abolished and anew 
system for the management of customs established. To 
indemnify the zamindars for the loss which they sustained by this 
measure, a deduction from their revenue was granted. As the 
Government had no accounts by which an estimate of the 
whole sum collected throughout the province under this head, 
or of the respective proportions of each zamindar, could be 
formed, ‘abatements’ had to be granted according to the 
accounts then submitted by the zamindars themselves, Similar 
difficulties followed the abolition of the maroocha (tax on 
marriages). 

Claims for ‘abatement’ of rent were made by the zamindars 
also on other grounds, such as ‘the encroachments of a river, 
or the establishment of a new gunge or market, or the usurpa- 
tion of a village by a neighbouring zamindar’, etc. “To admit 
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them without proof, or to allow a conjectural portion of the 
remission demanded, would tend...to encourage new claims 
and new impositions’. Proper decisions could be made only by 
inspecting the relevant accounts. When an amin (surveyor) had 
to be deputed for an inquiry on the spot, the accounts might 
‘serve equally as a guide to his enquiries, and as a check upon 
his conduct’. 

The zamindars and their officers sometimes ‘diminished the 
value of their zamindaries by exempting from rent large tracts 
of land under the name of bazi zamin’. This custom was carried 
‘far beyond the bounds of moderation’.74 For instance, in 
the small district of Mahomedshahi, which paid only Rs. 2,90,000 
to the Government, no less than 1,61,000 bighas were thus 
exempted from taxation. The name of chakeran zamin was also 
‘used to cover collusive grants, and to diminish the public revenue 
of a district’, 

In comparison with the Mughal Government, the British 
Government was in a position of much greater difficulty in 
respect of the prevention of such abuses. The former, ‘from its 
greater vigour, the undivided authority which it possessed, and 
the severe example which it could make of offenders, was able 
to detect and prevent collusions by means unknown to, and 
incompatible with the genius’ of the latter. The tradition of 
the use of ‘coercive means...(and) the idea of absolute undivided 
power continued to operate’ during the early years of British 
tule. But a stage had been reached ‘where every act of 
authority, every right of Government, is liable to be contested 
and litigated, and it is only by regular systems and official 
checks that the public revenue can be secured’. When a 
zamindar tried to obtain an unjustifiable remission or to evade 
payment, it was often Necessary to divest him of the manage- 
ment, and either to collect the revenues by officers immediately 
appointed by the Government (khas collection) or to farm them 
out for a certain sum to be paid to the public treasury. The 
farmer (sezawal or amil) stood in the Position of the zamindar 
and received the revenue from mazkuris (tenants paying revenue 
to a zamindar), shikdars (revenue officials) and katkinada‘s. 
But if these agents of the Government did not possess the 
accounts and knowledge of the revenues of the districts it 
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became possible for the displaced zamindars to obstruct their 
collections with a view to arranging their own restoration. 

The Report offers no conclusion in regard to the two basic 
issues raised by Francis. It does not say whether the land 
belonged to the Government, or to the zamindar, or to the 
cultivator; it simply says that the land ‘is subject to some 
superior who possesses. rights and claims over it, the extent of 
which we presume not to examine’. On the question of the 
alleged over-assessment the Report is very cautious. As the 
revenue of Bengal was drawn chiefly from land, the proportion 
taken by the Government had been always ‘very large when 
compared with the land tax of States’ which ‘discovered other 
objects and modes of taxation’. 

Francis’s contention that the districts of Bengal were one 
and all in the same condition of decay is indirectly repudiated 
in the Report. ‘In forming an opinion of the state of a 
district’, says the Report, ‘and of its improvement and decay, 
an attention to the accounts of the hazera and plateka for some 
years past may be very useful’, If the existing assets (hazera) 
had been annually increasing, and the quality of abandoned land 
which was formerly under cultivation (plateka) had been 
annually diminishing, it would be evidence of increased cultiva- 
tion and improvement. On the other hand, if the hazera had 
been decreasing and the plateka increasing, it would be evidence 
of decay. Where additional cultivation was attended with an 
increase in the prevailing rate of rent (nirik), it was an indication 
that the district was flourishing. But if the nirik increased and 
the population decreased, it would show that the rent was higher 
than the ryots could bear. The authors of the Report were 
aware of the influence of economic factors on fluctuations in 
revenue receipts. They observed that the increase or decrease 
in the revenue of a district might be due to temporary, causes, 
such as the dearness of grain or an uncommon drought, or to 
fixed causes, such as the establishment of new villages or 
markets, or the abolition of particular duties, or the encroach- 
ments of rivers. 

Francis assumed that a reduction of the land revenue in 
favour of the zamindars would relieve the ryots. The Report 
draws a general picture of the zamindars which rules out any 
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such hope. It specifically says: ‘...in those cases where it may 
be necessary to grant a remission there is reason to believe that 
unless a proportion of abwabs or taxes on the ryots be at the 
same time struck off, the indulgence of Government, especially 
in large zamindaries, will seldom be felt by the lower class of 
people’. Whatever Francis might say, Hastings’s plea for State 
intervention in the interest of the ryots was clearly warranted by 
the situation. 


The importance of the Amini Report does not lie simply in 
the fact that it was ‘the first technical and professional explana- 
tion of the system employed in collecting the land revenue of 
Bengal that was placed before the Company’.” It throws light 
on one aspect of the difficulties—those created by the zamindars 
—which crippled Hastings’s efforts to evolve a rational revenue 
system. It anticipates the main problem created later by the 
Cornwallis system : the maladjustment between the claims of 
the zamindars and the minimum rights of the ryots. 

The inferences to be drawn from the Report on agrarian 
relations in Bengal are supported by the picture drawn in a 
contemporary Persian manuscript.”® There the ordinary peasant 
is portrayed as a helpless creature burdened with numerous 
exactions. The zamindars and revenue-farmers (mustajir) felt 
no scruples, whenever faced with the threat of loss of income 
from over-assessment or mismanagement of their lands, in rack- 
renting and oppressing the peasantry. Economic compulsion, 
such as rising rents and abwabs, money needed for purchase 
of cattle, expenses on social and religious ceremonies, and the 
cost of mutual quarrels and litigation, forced the ryots to 
borrow money from the local money-lenders at exorbitant rates 
of interest. The zamindars took no pains to increase agricultural 
production so as to increase the paying capacity of the cultiva- 
tors. Although these statements were recorded probably during 
the period of Double Government (1765-72) there is hardly 
any reason to assume that the position had substantially changed 
during the early years of Hastings’s administration. 


V. RESTORATION OF ZAMINDARY SYSTEM 


The voluminous materials collected by the Amini Commission 
might reasonably be expected to form the basis of a new 
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revenue settlement; but Francis’s opposition to minute researches 
of this type found willing ears in the India House. In later 
years, in connection with the Decennial Settlement, the Court 
of Directors positively discouraged ‘minute examinations’ or 
‘new local investigations into the actual value of the lands’,”° 

In December 1776 the Court of Directors disapproved the 
proposal of offering leases of lands for joint lives or in 
perpetuity. The Governor-General and Council circulated to 
all Provincial Councils three paragraphs of the Court's letter. 
Lands were to be let ‘on the most advantageous terms’, but 
not by public auction, Preference was to be given to ‘natives 
on the spot’ and ‘no European nor the banian of any European’ 
was to be permitted to hold a share in the leases. Attempts 
were to be made to collect all outstanding balances from the 
landholders, and ‘every just and proper step’ was to be taken 
to achieve this purpose. But if it appeared that there were 
circumstances which ‘required lenity’, the whole or part of 
unrealised sums might be remitted by the Governor-General and 
Council.®° 

In July 1777 there was a controversy in the Council*! on the 
nature and method of the next settlement. Clavering and 
Francis proposed that ‘the lands should be restored to the 
zamindars, whose unalienable property they are, upon a reason- 
able jama’ Hastings substantially agreed with them; such 
lands as were in charge of the zamindars should be left to their 
management if they accepted the jama and kistbandi of the 
preceding year, Or if, instead of accepting this arrangement, they 
agreed to ‘hold them for such a rent as the Provincial Council 
of the Division to which they belong shall judge adequate to 
their real worth’. It was to be ‘expressly stipulated in their 
kabuliyats that in case of their falling in arrears they shall be 
liable to be dispossessed and their zamindaries or portions of 
them sold to make up the deficiency’. In the instructions sent 
to the Provincial Councils the zamindar was given ‘a position 
of increased importance at the cost of the ryot’.? Farming 
was to be confined to such lands as were under charge of 
zamindars who did not accept any of the above-mentioned terms 
as also lands which were managed by naib diwans or sezawals 
or ihtimamdars. 
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Annual settlements became the general practice during 1777- 
89. The medium of the net revenues received into the treasury 
during three preceding years became the standard jama for most 
of the zamindaries. The trend towards over-assessment was 
stabilised. A list of all defaulting zamindars was posted at 
every district headquarter in 1778-80. Every defaulting farmer 
was required to clear arrears ‘by selling the substance and 
household effects together with those of his children and those 
of his relations who compose with him an undivided family’.5* 

The tilt in favour of the zamindars was gaining favour in 

London. The Court of Directors ‘apprehended’ that ‘a sudden 
transition from one mode to another in the investigation and 
collection of our revenues may have alarmed the inhabitants, 
particularly the native zamindars and landholders’. It desired 
that ‘hereditary zamindars’ should ‘enjoy their zamindaries on 
terms sufficiently moderate to enable them to maintain a degree 
of respect amongst their dependents’. Wherever lands had been 
let at a reasonable rent, and the ‘zamindar or renter’ had ful- 
filled his engagement to the satisfaction of the Governor- 
General and Council, he was not to be ‘dispossessed of lands, or 
compelled to pay an advanced, rent, without the most substan- 
tial reasons for such advance’. Even then ‘he shall have the 
preference of all others, and be suffered to continue at a mode- 
rate additional rent’. When such ‘additional rent? was not 
‘considerable enough to become an object of consequence to 
Government’, no ‘zamindar or renter..,shall be dispossessed or 
molested, but permitted to enjoy the fruits of his industry and 
Improvements, and to renew his lease or agreement from year 
to year without any increase of rent’, The Permanent Settle- 
Ment was almost in sight. 
s The insistence of the Court of Directors on annual settlement 
in 1776-78 was a ‘fatal discouragement to’ the extension and 
Improvement of cultivation’. The attempt to combine it with 
Security for ‘hereditary zamindars’ involved complications which 
Went practically unnoticed. One redeeming feature of the 
Directors’ policy was their directive that each zamindar should 
be ‘obliged’ to grant pattas to his ryots in a form prepated by 
the Governor-General and Council. They did not know that 
they were expressing a pious wish. 
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inside the Council Hastings found himself in a comfortable 
position after Francis’s departure for Europe (December 1780). 
In February 1781 the Council adopted ‘a permanent plan for 
the administration of the revenues of Bengal and Bihar’.8* The 
Provincial Councils, it was stated, ‘were instituted for the 
temporary and declared purpose of introducing another more 
permanent mode, by an easy and gradual change, by which the 
effects of too sudden an innovation might be avoided’, The 
‘permanent mode’ now adopted was this : ‘...all the collections 
of the provinces should be brought down to the Presidency and 
be there administered by a Committee...under the immediate 
inspection of, and with the opportunity of instant reference to 
the Governor-General and Council’, The administration of 
revenue was to be centralized, ‘without any intermediate charge 
or agency’, as Hastings wrote, ‘to effect a saving of lacs to the 
Company and to the zamindars and ryots’.8? Economy in the 
expenses of collection seems to have been the Governor-General’s 
most important consideration. The new arrangement was 
expected to effect an annual saving of Rs. 3,000,490.5* 

A Committee of Revenue, consisting of four covenanted 
servants,8 was constituted ; it was to be assisted by a ‘native’ 
diwan, Ganga Gobind Singh. It was ‘invested, in the fullest 
manner, with all the powers and authority (in matters connected 
with the administration of the public revenues), under the 
control of the Governor-General and Council, which the 
Governor-General and Council do themselves possess and shall 
not reserve exclusively to themselves’. The Provincial Councils 
were dissolved, and their ‘charge and powers’ transferred to the 
Committee of Revenue, The Collectors of the districts were to 
remain in their respective stations, under the authority of the 
Committee of Revenue, until such time as they were recalled 
by order of the Governor-General and Council. The office of 
the Superintendent of the Khalsa Records was abolished ; its 
functions were to be exercised by a new officer, designated as 
Preparer of Reports, appointed by the Governor-General and 
Council. The office of Accountant-General was not disturbed, 
but a separate Accountant was appointed to assist the Committee 
of Revenue. The kanungos were ‘re-instated in the complete 
charge and possession of all the functions and powers which 
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constitutionally appertain to that office’. The Ray-i-Rayan was 
placed under the Supreme Council and he was specifically for- 
bidden to ‘interfere in the business transacted by the diwan of 
the Committee (of Revenue)’. 

The re-appointment of Collectors was not, in fact, even a 
minor step towards decentralization, for they had no voice in 
the new settlement of the revenue. They were, it has been said, 
‘mere figureheads’. In 1781 settlement was made, generally 
with the zamindars, for periods not exceeding three years in 
different districts. In 1784-6 annual settlements were made. 
There was a steady increase of the rent-roll, but arrears conti- 
nued to accumulate. The Committee of Revenue, instead of 
utilising the Collectors in making settlements, deputed. special 
officers to the districts for this purpose. John Shore, a member 
of the Committee, was deputed for the settlement of the Dacca 
district. Zamindars were encouraged to pay their revenue 
direct into the Khalsa at Calcutta ; the Collectors’ duties as the 
collecting agency were curtailed..° A new office, called the 
Bazi Zamin Daftar, was created in 1782 for the purpose of 
scrutinizing—and resuming, if necessary—unauthorised. aliena- 
tions for religious and charitable purposes. This duty, formerly 
discharged by the Collectors, was transferred to a Superinten- 
dent acting under the orders of the Committee of Revenue. 
Hunter says that the new system represented ‘swing of tbe 
pendulum’ from trust in ‘native’ agencies, coupled with mistrust 
in English, to trust in English agencies, coupled with mistrust in 
‘native’.°. Perhaps this statement is too sweeping a generali- 
sation. The formal restoration of the Collectors was hardly 
intended to create effective English cells for controlling the 
revenue affairs of the districts. The plan of 1781 did not 
recognize the fact that Collectors had acquired experience which 
might be utilised for the benefit of the Company as also for 
checking oppressions committed by zamindars, farmers and 
their agents. 

John Shore, utilising his experience as a member of the 
Committee of Revenue, criticised the system introduced in 1781 
as fundamentally wrong. He wrote in 1782 : ‘The Committee 
with the best intentions, best abilities and steadiest application, 
must, after all, be a tool in the hands of their Diwan’. Ganga 
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Gobind Singh, he continued, ‘has all the revenues, paid at the 
Presidency, at his disposal; and can, if he had any abilities, 
bring all renters under contribution’. His methods were thus 
described : ‘He discovers the secret resources of the zamindars 
and renters, their enemies and competitors, and by the engines 
of hope and fear raised upon these foundations, he can work 
them to his purposes’. It was ‘morally impossible’ for the 
Committee ‘to execute the business’ entrusted to it. Shore 
concluded : ‘The real state of the districts is now less known 
and the revenues less understood than in 1774.9? 

Shore’s criticism of the system was, however, based on 
grounds broader than the crucial position assigned to the diwan. 
The Committee of Revenue was vested with ‘an executive 
authority larger than ever was before given to any board or 
body of men...to assert that they really execute it would be 
folly and falsehood’. His remedy for such ineffective over- 
centralization was to vest the management and control of the 
revenue as also the administration of civil justice in the districts 
in the covenanted servants. _ The ‘natives’ could not be ‘trusted 
with authority’ in revenue matters : ‘The simplest matters of 
fact are designedly covered (by them) with a veil through which 
no human understanding can penetrate’. Political danger was 
also to be guarded against : the Company should ‘establish 
such a control in all parts of the country that in case of a 
foreign invasion by an European power or in the event of a 
rebellion...the payment of the revenue may not be suspended, 
illicit correspondence or dangerous confederacies may be checked 
and the contagion of rebellion stifled’.”* 

The programme reflected Shore’s intimate acquaintance with 
Bengal as also his appreciation of the external dangers which 
Hastings was called upon to face. Landing in Bengal in 1769, 
Shore was posted in 1770 as Assistant to the Comptrolling 
Council of Revenue at Murshidabad. In 1772, after the aboli- 
tion of that Council, he was appointed First Assistant to the 
Resident of Rajshahi. In 1774 he became a member of the 
Provincial Council of. Calcutta. He was then an adherent of 
Francis, and Hastings is said to have suspected that Francis’s 
minutes on revenue matters owed much to him. Howevet, it 
was Hastings who appointed him as a member of the Committee 
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of Revenue. By that time Francis had left India. This 
appointment was a recognition of Shore’s reputation as an 
expert on revenue matters. This lends special weight to his 
criticism of the Committee of Revenue. But his proposals had 
no immediate effect. Hastings made over charge to John 
Macpherson in February 1785, and Shore, temporarily resigning 
his office on grounds of health, sailed for home with the retiring 
Governor-General. 

The restoration of the zamindary system is regarded as the 
essence of the settlements’ made in 1781 and the succeeding 
years. The zamindars, as a class, were hardly in a position to 
make the best use of this opportunity. The big zamindars, 
the ancient families, had suffered under the system of temporary 
settlements, frequent enhancements and harsh methods of 
realisation.™ After the death of the Raja of Dinajpur in 1780 
an ‘unscrupulous and rapacious’ agent named Debi Singh was 
appointed from Calcutta to manage the zamindary during the 
minority of his successor. Determined to earn credit with his 
English masters by screwing up the revenue, he committed 
terrible atrocities which led to a serious peasants’ revot in the 
districts of Dinajpur and Rangpur. The local zamindars joined 
the peasantry. Soldiers had to be called in, and their ‘cruel 
severity’ was ‘perhaps unexampled in Bengal’. In Burdwan also 
the Raja was a minor ; his mother complained in vain to the 
Governor-General and Council against a ‘rapacious and unscru- 
pulous manager’ and his English patron in the district. More- 
ever, the zamindary was more heavily assessed than other 
estates, thanks to the hostilily of Ganga Gobind Singh, the 
all-powerful diwan of the Committee of Revenue. This inequi- 
table assessment became a permanent liability of the zamindary. 
RIC: Dutt, who knew the district personally as Collector 
and Commissioner, wrote in 1908 : <...to the present day the 
Burdwan estate pays a larger proportion of its collections as 
Government revenue than any other of the great estates in 
Bengal’. Rani Bhawani of Rajshahi, whose vast estate virtually 
embraced the whole of North Bengal before Plassey, was 
‘dispossessed (in 1774) both of her farm and her zamindary, 
and of all property in the land’, and granted a monthly pension 
of 4.000 rupees during life for subsistence. As a consequence 
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of the oppression committed on the ryots by the farmer Dulal 
Roy, she was reinstated in 1775 ; but large slices of her 
zamindary were carved out to create a prosperous estate for 
Kantu Babu, the banian of Hastings. 

Rani Bhawani, true to the old tradition of the pre-British 
zamindary system, tried to protect her ryots against oppression 
by farmers. ‘I am a zamindar,’ she wrote, ‘so I was obliged 
to keep the ryots from ruin, and gave what ease to them I 
could, by giving them time to make up their payments’. All 
zamindars were not so benevolent ; but the ryots’ complaints 
were directed in most cases against the intruding farmers, not 
the zamindars who had roots inthe soil. In 1783 the Collector 
of Purnea reported that the farmer ‘repeatedly flogged those who 
preferred any complaint to mc’. A ‘numerous body of ryots 
from all quarters’ came to him with ‘complaints exhibiting an 
almost universal disregard and setting aside of their pottahs, 


an enormous increase exacted from them, etc’."* 


VI. KANUNGOS 


The office of kanungo occupied a key position in the 
Mughal system of revenue administration. The operation of the 
principle of hereditary succession gradually made it the mono- 
poly of: certain families who used the information at their 
disposal to establish and strengthen their hold on the land- 
holders of their respective districts. During the rule of Murshid 
Kuli Khan and his successors the direct link between the 
kanungos and the imperial Government was cut off, and they 
became dependent upon the Nawab and the Ray-i-Rayan. But 
their command over data relating to revenue affairs remained 
unaffected ; and they continued to exploit the zamindars, and to 
cheat the Government in collusion with them, by clever mani- 
pulation of their records. i 

By the time that the Company became Diwan, it became 
clear to the English officers that the kanungos had no intention 
of placing at their disposal the information which was required 
for the efficient collection of the land revenue. In 1769 Verelst 
and his Council complained of ‘the ignorance of the real 
produce and. capacity of the country in which we were nece- 
ssarily kept by a set of men who first deceive us from interest, 
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and afterwards continue the deception from a necessary regard 
to their own safety’.*” 

In 1771 the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at 
Murshidabad issued a circularletter to the Supervisors calling 
for their opinion on the utility and necessity of the office of 
kanungo, R-plies were received from eleven Supervisors ; the 
Naib Diwan, Muhammad Reza Khan, also offered his opinion. 
Seven of the Supervisors held that the office was no longer use- 
ful; on the other hand, it involved expenses and created 
confusion in the collections. Two Supervisors considered that 
the office was necessary for the preservation of the records. 
Reza Khan recommended retention of the office. The Comp- 
trolling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad endorsed his view. 
The Committce of Circuit, however, decided in 1772 that the 
Office of kanungo had become useless in view of recent changes 
in the revenue system. ‘Out of tenderness to the ancient form 
of government” the head kanungos were retained in their posts, 
but their mofussil agents were absorbed in Government service 
on a regular salary. 

The kanungos, it was alleged, worked against the Company, 
refused to give accurate’ information on the revenue-paying 
capacity of the districts, and acted in collusion with the 
zamindars who co-operated with them partly from fear and 
partly from self-interested motives. The case for the kanungos 
was put by the sadar kanungos in 1774 when they petitioned for 
the payment of the former's allowance. 

Our ancestors as well as ourselves always attended the 
supreme ruler in the metropolis, and his faujdars and officers 
in the districts, and entered in their records all the transac- 
tions regarding the jama, the settlement receipts, and revenue 
receipts in general ; and they kept registers of the taksim 
or original revenue of the parganas and villages in the 
possession of the zamindars and talukdars, °° 

Having considered this petition as also other papers the 
Council decided (July 1774) that ‘the establishment of sadar and 
mofussil kanungos shall be continued in all the districts’, For 
this decision five reasons were recorded : (1) The office was a 
‘royal institution of long standing’, i. e., it had been in existense 
since the days of Todar Mal, (2) The families holding it had 
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an ‘ancient and hereditary right’. (3) It had its ‘utility in 
properly conducting the various branches of the business and 
assisting in the investigation of the value of the lands and the 
rights of the landholders’. (4) The diwan in the districts 
could not be expected to ‘preserve a complete registry of the 
revenue records and accounts’, and these would be ‘liable to 
great mutilation, and in time to total loss, owing to the 
fluctuation in the system itself and the frequent removals of © 
official incumbents’. (5) In the case of such mutilation and loss 
of records ‘the rights not only of Government but also of indivi- 
duals would soon be involved in darkness and ambiguity’ and 
‘lie at the mercy of every rapacious intriguing mutasaddi...’.% 
Accordingly the kanungos were restored to their appoint- 
ments and the Provincial Councils were directed ‘to employ 
them in the business in such manner as they can be rendered 
most serviceable’. It was a recognition of the fact that the 
Company’s agents required the kanungos’ co-operation in the 
collection of revenue. That co-operation, however, was not 
forthcoming. Shore complained in 1782 that although the 
records and accounts which had been compiled were numerous, 
yet when any particular account was wanted, it could not be 
found : ‘It is the business of all...to conceal and deceive.” 
This was not due solely to the dishonesty of the kanungos. 
Some of them were in great poverty, due partly to the frequent 
non-payment of their allowances by the Company's officers, It 
was claimed that many records had been destroyed during the 
Maratha invasions and the troubles in Mir Kasim’s time and 
that, following the transfer of the Treasury to Calcutta, records 
remaining at Murshidabad were ‘worm-eaten and decayed’. 
The hereditary system had its own problems. One kanungo, , 
for instance, was a child of about eight years of age. Above 
all, an office which was an integral part of the Mughal system 
inevitably lost its relevance when that system was almost in 
liquidation. The old tradition stood as a psychological 
barrier against the kanungos’ adjustment with the new system. 
A naib kanungo pleaded in 1777: *My principal is a servant 
of the King of Hindustan, and ...in the management of affairs 
obedient to the diwan of this subah alone; and, besides this, has 
no connection with the Company or any English gentlemen’? 
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In 1781 a new office—Registrarship of the office of kanungo 
—was created ‘to collect into one general office at, the 
Presidency all the usual records from the numerous kanungos of 
the three provinces °? at the regular periods according to the 
‘custom of the Mogul Government’. In April 1781 J.D. 
Patterson, who was appointed to this office, submitted to the 
Committee of Revenue a Report on the institution and origin 

© of the kanungos.!? In May 1787 he submitted to the Board 
of Revenue a more elaborate Report which is a document of 
much historical value. 

Patterson’s second Report points out that ‘the seeds of its 
own perversion’ could be traced ‘in the very institution of the 
office’, The kanungos alone possessed ‘the avenues to informa- 
tion’; it was as easy for them ‘to conceal as to discover the 
resources of the country’. The zamindars knew that it was in 
the power of the kanungos to disclose the correct value of 
their estates to the Government. The apprehension of an 
increase of revenue ‘kept the zamindar in very effectual awe 
of the kanungos, and there were scarcely any terms which the 
one would impose to which the other would not submit’. The 
zamindars let the kanungos have farms at an undervalue, 
granted them charity lands (devottar, brahmottar), and suffered 
them to establish fats (markets) and ganjes (big marketing 
centres) with certain immunities. The kanungos extended 
protection to the zamindars and gave only such information as 
they chose to the Collectors. The latter's reliance upon the 
kanungos’ records secured the zamindars from detection of 
their frauds and concealments. 

This collusive connection between the kanungo and the 

zamindar is diametrically opposite to the intention of 

Government and entirely counteracts the very purpose which 

the appointment was meant to promote ; instead of being 

the agents of Government, they are become the associates of 
the zamindars and conspire with them to conceal what it 
is their chief duty to divulge, 

A stage had been reached in which ‘the kanungos manage 
not only the zamindars but the business of the province’. 
‘There is nota record, but what is in their possession, nor 2 
paper given in by the zamindars but through them’, Always 
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present on the spot, they had ‘opportunities, which they never 
let slip, of interference in the collections’. They were ‘virtually 
the Collector’, while he was ‘a mere passive representative of 
Government’, using them as the sole channel for communication 
of his orders. 

On the basis of this finding Patterson recommended that 
‘they should be dispossessed of their employment ; that they, 
should...give up their papers and their charge wholly to the 
Collector and diwan, and that there should be no intermediate 
agent between the Collector and the zamindars...’. He men- 
tioned, but did not answer, the queries raised by Reza Khan 
in 1771: (1) How were the particulars of the jama to be 
ascertained in granting zamindaries and talukdaries if there 
were no kanungos ? (2) How was the Government to 
acquaint itself with former transactions and events such as the 
dismissal, removal or death of zamindars or talukdars of past 
times? (3) How were the records of the kanungos to be 
preserved so as to prevent confusion and irregularity which the 
zamindars ‘most ardently pray for’ ? 

These queries lost their force after the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement. The office of kanungos, both at sadar 
and in mofussil, was considered unnecessary, and consequently 
abolished to save expense (July 1793). Its continuance was, in 
the opinion of Cornwallis, not only useless but ‘prejudicial to 
the country’. The rights of the zamindars and ryots would 
henceforth be determined by the courts of justice according to 
the codes ; no explanation from the kanungos would be nece- 
ssary. Local custom could be ascertained, if necessary, from 
‘inhabitants of the districts of a respectable character’ ; infor- 
mation procured from the mofussil kanungos had ‘long since 
fallen into contempt and disregard in the eyes of the people, 
for having been invariably made the cloak to every species 
of fraud and abuse’. 

Mofussil records were ordered to be delivered over to 
the Collectors, and the records of the sadar kanungos to the 
Board of Revenue. A pillar of the Mughal revenue system 
disappeared from Bengal and Bihar, but it survived in Benares 
and in the Upper Provinces. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TOWARDS PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 
I. ALEXANDER DOW 


Six decades ago Firminger pointed out that Alexander Dow 
and Henry Pattullo had anticipated Philip Francis in formulating 
ideas on the introduction of Permanent Settlement in Bengal. 

Alexander Dow, a son of Scotland, trained for the career of 
a merchant, served for about twenty years in the Bengal Army. 
He maintained contact with the progress of philosophical ideas 
in his country, and among those who took interest in him were 
David Hume and Lord Mansfield. He wrote a voluminous book 
on Indian history. The first two volumes, called The History of 
Hindostan from the Earliest Account of Time to the Death of 
Akbar...together with a Dissertation Concerning the Religion and 
Philosophy of the Brahmins, with an Appendix containing the 
History of the Mogul Empire, from its Decline in the Reign of 
Mahummud Shah, to the present Times, were published in 
London in 1768, These were presented as a translation of 
Ferishta’s work. He did not enjoy a high reputation as a 
Persian scholar among his contemporaries in Bengal, but John 
Shore described his version of Ferishta as generally correct, and 
‘in some parts exact’? The third volume, entitled The History 
of Hindostan from the Death of Akbar to the Complete Settle- 
ment of the Empire under Aurangzebe, was published in London 
in 1772. To this work were prefixed A Dissertation on the 
Origin and Nature of Despotism in Hindostan and An Enquiry 
into the State of Bengal, witha Plan for restoring that Kingdom 
to its former Prosperity and Splendour. 

According to Dow, ‘despotism in Hindostan’ had two 
different forms. The rule of the Pathans was ‘oppressive through 
pride and tyrannical from passion’ ; but the personal qualities of 
the Mughal rulers—their ‘uncommon abilities’ and ‘mild and 
humane character’—‘rendered Hindostan the most flourishing 
empire in the world during two complete centuries’, The inde- 
Pendent Nawabs of Bengal continued ‘the mild despotism of the 
house of Timur’. They encouraged commerce, manufactures. 
and agriculture, ‘for it was not then the maxim to take away 
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the honey by destroying the swarm’. The end of the Nawabi 
regime marked the beginning of Bengal’s ‘miseries’. Her new 
foreign rulers were ‘more anxious to improve the present 
moment to their own emolument, than, by providing against 
waste, to secure a permanent advantage to the British nation’.* 

To the assumption of the Diwani by the Company Dow 
attributes ‘the complete ruin of that once opulent province’. 
During the period of ‘Double Government’ he notices. quick 
succession of puppet Nawabs, the wickedness ofa ‘native’ prime 
minister, and the expensive luxury of an English Resident at 
Durbar. The revenue farmers, the Company's servants, and 
their ‘native’ agents ruined the country. We find Dow practi- 
cally echoing Richard Becher’s statement :*,..this fine country, 
which flourished under the most despotic and arbitrary Govern- 
ment, is verging towards its ruin...”.* 

‘What mighty advantages’, asks Dow, ‘have the Company 
derived from their great acquisitions from Bengal ? He advises 
the rejection of Clive’s ‘masked system’. He says : ‘The 
provinces of Bengal and Behar are possessed by the British East 
India Company, in reality, by the right of arms, though, in 
appearance, by a grant from the present Emperor’. This was 
no new idea. Warren Hastings wrote on 12 October 1772 : ‘The 
sword which gave us the dominion of Bengal must be the 
instrument of its preservation...”°. 

Dow’s proposals on the reorganization of the land system 
in Bengal were based to a large extent on his mercantilist ideas 
on commercial recovery through larger circulation of money. 
As commerce suffers, in his view, for scarcity of specie, he 
advocates the introduction of a paper currency : ‘The want of 
a sufficient quantity of specie for the purposes of trade and the 
common intercourses among mankind is one of the greatest 
evils under which Bengal at present labours’. According to his 
estimate, the decrease in the specie of Bengal ‘since the acce- 
ssion of the Company to the dominion of that kingdom’ 
amounted to £ 5,212,500. The deficiency in currency would 
be corrected by the sale of lands which would cause an ‘influx 
of specie and inhabitants into Bengal’. Then commerce would 
‘diffuse itself through every vein, and manufactures would 
flourish to a degree before unknown’. 
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The proposals have four important features.* 

‚First, Parliament should pass a law empowering the Com- 
pany ‘to dispose of all the lands in Bengal and Bihar, in 
perpetuity, at an annual sum not Jess than the present rents’. 

Second, a quarter of the total amount of lands should be 
sold in each successive year. The sales, when completed, would 
yield a total price of ten million pounds. 

Third, apart from this profit from the sale of lands, the 
‘Company would have an annual income of four million pounds 
from the revenues of the lands thus settled ‘when properly 
paid’. But ifthis amount should ‘appear too small for perpe- 
tuity, many ways and means of encreasing the taxes, without 
raising the rents, will present themselves’. 

Fourth, as large estates ‘are productive of pernicious conse- 
quences in all countries’, there should be laws imposing a 
celling on the size. of individual holdings and prohibiting 
primogeniture. The ceiling suggested is an income not excee- 
ding fifty thousand rupees a year. ‘To prevent the accumula- 
-tion of landed property, let the spirit of the laws of a common- 
wealth be adopted, and the lands divided equally among all 
the male issues of the proprietor’. 

The security of landed property arising from these arrange- 
ments would serve a great political purpose, viz.. the ‘perma- 
nence’ of British ‘dominion’ in Bengal. 

To give them (i.e, ‘our Indian subjects’) property would 

only bind them with Stronger ties to our interest: and make 

them more our subjects ; or, if the British nation prefers 
the name,—more our slaves. 

Dow was not afraid that ‘the security of property to the 
natives might infuse a spirit of freedom, dangerous to our 
power, into our Indian subjects...’. 

‘The security of property’ requires, in Dow’s opinion, a 
permanent settlement of the lands : ‘An established idea of 
property is the source of all industry among individuals, and, 
of course, the foundation of public prosperity’. This idea was 
not operative during Mughal rule ; during that period ‘there was 
no transferable landed Property in Hindostan’. The jagirs were 
not granted for fixed terms ; they were ‘given through pleasure 
and (were) recoverable at Pleasure’. There was no analogy 
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between them and feudal property in Europe. But the evils of 
the instability of property were checked by the benevolent 
vigilance of the imperial administration. The ‘great farmers’ 
or the ‘zamindars’ were not permitted to rack-rent the peasantry: 
‘In the Imperial officers of the revenue, the poor had 
friends, and the. zamindar spies upon his conduct’, Moreover, 
the imperial administration required the zamindars to present 
a part of their income ‘for the purpose of building houses for 
the husbandmen, for furnishing them with implements of 
agriculture, for embanking to prevent inundations, for making 
reservoirs of water for the dry season ; and, in general, for all 
expenses attending the improvement and cultivation of lands’.® 
These features of the land system disappeared after the 
acquisition of the Diwani by the Company. The consequences 
of ‘the ruinous policy of farming out the lands annually’ are 
thus described by Dow : 
The farmers having no certainty of holding lands beyond 
the year, made no improvements.,.Impressed with the un- 
certainty of the situation, they raised the rents, to the 
Jast farthing, on the wretched tenants; who, unwilling to 
forsake their ancient habitations and household gods, sub- 
mitted to impositions which they could not pay.” 
As the right to landed property did not exist, it was to be 
‘established’. The method of establishment recommended by 
Dow is this : All lands should be sold and then settled on a 
permanent basis. He treated the zamindars simply as temporary 
possessors of the lands, ignoring the firm position they had 
acquired under the Mughal system. He did not realise that the 
sale of lands would involve interference with existing rights of 
different types. For instance, such sales would affect the rent- 
free lands granted for religious purposes. By demanding an 
Act of Parliament to authorise the sale of lands Dow admitted 
that the Company had no legal power to implement his recom- 
mendation. In effect, he asked for Parliamentary intervention 
in the Company’s Indian administration even though the Regu- 
lating Act (1773) had not yet been passed, On the whole, his 
scheme was, as a mear-contemporary critic wrote, ‘wild and 
arbitrary’ and its operation was very likely to be ‘elusive and 
impracticable’. Yet Dow’s treatise is historically important 
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because it contains the earliest exposition of the idea of a 
_ permanent settlement of lands with the zamindars. 


IL HENRY PATTULLO 


Like Alexander Dow, Henry Pattullo was of Scottish descent ; 
but France was the country of his adoption. His views on 
economic problems were derived from the doctrines of the 
Physiocrats, His book, entitled An Essay upon the Cultivation 
of the Lands, and Improvements of the Revenues of Bengal, was 
published in London in the same year as Dow’s third volume 
(1772). The theme was the decline of agriculture in Bengal 
since the rise of the English as the ruling power—‘the intire 
desolation and ruin of these fertile and very improvable lands’. 

Pattullo proceeds on the basis of facts and figures for which 
he quotes no authority ; these, indeed, appear to have been 
more or less imaginary. He makes curious assumptions. For 
instance, as Bengal and Bihar, taken together, were equal in 
size to France, the proportions of cultivated, fallow and waste 
lands were the same in the two cases.1* He gives too much 
weight to generalisations, e.g., ‘there can be no doubt that the 
acquisition of property will be as desirable to Asiatics as it is 
to Europeans’! Indeed, his approach is that of a theoretical 
reformer, not of a scientific or historical investigator. His 
Purpose is to urge the need of reforms in the Company’s 
administration, not to test the doctrines of the Physiocrats in the 
light of a realistic assessment of conditions prevailing in Bengal. 
But his approach is Physiocratic and, therefore, basically 
different from the mercantilist complexion of Dow's ideas. For 
Dow, commerce is more important than agriculture, For 
Pattullo, the produce of lands is the ‘only real riches?.4 

Despite differences in respect of the theoretical background, 
-Pattullo is in agreement with Dow on the causes of the decline 
of agriculture in Bengal and prescribes the same remedy, viz., a 
Permanent settlement. ‘Destructive measures’, such as the 
annual farming of lands and short-term leases, are held respon- 
sible for ‘laying many of the cultivated lands,..waste and 
ae and compelling the ‘residing labourers’ to leave their 
lands, 


A Permanent settlement is the remedy ; but, unlike Dow, 
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Pattullo hopes that the security of property will promote invest- 
ment in land. ‘There can be no doubt’, he says, ‘that all who 
possess money in India, will with pleasure pay a fine for a 
perpetual property, confirmed by the British legislature, and 
supported by the laws and power of Britain’. He even feels 
that the more prosperous among the ‘natives’ will ‘hasten to 
employ’ their money in land ‘even to emulation’,’® This 
expectation was fulfilled after the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement, but the employment of capital inland was not due 
solely to the security of property guaranteed in 1793, There 
were other factors which promoted the diversion of capital to 
land, such as the diminishing scope of the ‘native’ banians’” 
business, the difficulties of indigenous banking, monopolisation 
of contracts by Europeans, restrictions on interest bills, ete. 
Lord Cornwallis hoped that ‘the large capitals possessed, by the 
natives which they have no means of employing when the 
public debt is discharged will be applied to the purchase of 
landed property as soon as the tenure is declared to be 
secured’.1? The disappearance of domestic industries in the 
early years of the nineteenth century created an economic situa- 
tion in which not only men of wealth but all sections of the 
people were driven towards land. 

Pattullo hopes that ‘the great advantages of property’ will’ 
open long-term possibilities for British industries. ‘Sensible of 
the great advantages of property’, the people of Bengal will 
relish ‘fixed family residences and the conyeniencies of British 
furniture and ways of living’ ; and this will ‘open a new branch 
to the Company, of carrying thither British commodities’. The 
opening of the Indian market to British manufactures was not 
a direct result of the consolidation of proprietary rights through 
the Permanent Settlement, It was the result of the British 
policy of ruining Indian trade and industries through legislative 
and administrative measures. The establishment of an expanding 
colonial market in India followed inevitably from the progress 
of the Industrial Revolution in England ; it was not connected 
with the emergence ofa landed aristocracy in terms of the 
Cornwallis settlement. 
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TII. PHILIP FRANCIS 


' The evils of the farming system had become clear to some 
-of the Company’s servants before the Famine of 1770 ; the 
ravages of the Famine stressed the need of an alternative 
system. For the year 1771-72 Ducarel proposed, in the case 
‘of Purnea, a settlement with small holders. There was no big 
zamindar in that district, ‘From the great want of people of 
sufficient property’, he wrote, this arrangement was ‘much to 
be preferred to large farms or letting the pargana entire as the 
‘Company will thereby receive almost the whole produce of the 
Jand with very little danger of balances from the small sum each 
man engages for’. This plan anticipated Dow’s idea of sale of 
estates yielding not more than fifty thousand rupees per annum. 
But Reza Khan, when consulted, gave the opinion that, as the 
settlement was to be concluded with ‘petty farmers, ryots and 
‘talukdars’, there could be ‘no dependence on its being fully 
realized and whatever falls short in the collection may be 
deemed a loss to the Government’. The Comptrolling Council 
of Revenue rejected this ‘diffusive ‘plan’ which left the Govern- 
ment without any collateral Security for the payment of 
revenues,!9 
In Rajshahi, Boughton Rouse found that ‘by reason of undue 
‘influence’ which many revenue-farmets had assumed, they had 
been able ‘to displace the zamindar’s established officers, and 
thus to remove the chief control which stood between them and 
the ryots’, Writing many years later (1791) he observed that, 
if the old zamindars were removed, ‘we should have the peasants 
and cultivators without any superior to look up to, between 
‘themselves and the sovereign power, no patron to mediate for 
‘them, and compose their little differences’, In that case they 
would be exposed to harassment by ‘the inquisitorial officers of 
revenue, or temporary farmers in no common interest with 
‘them’. The zamindar class formed the ‘best’, if not the only 
‘cement’ of Indian society’ .2° 
_ In October 1774 Philip Francis landed in Calcutta as one 
of the four Members of the Governor-General’s Council under 
the Regulating Act (1773). He felt that he had been sent out 
to cleanse an Augean stable in Bengal. Here he found several 
competent advisers among the Company’s servants, including 
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John Shore. Hastings suspected that Francis’s minutes! on 
revenue matters represented the pickings of Shore’s brains. 
According to Firminger, however, ‘it is hardly likely that Francis: 
was dependent on Shore for more than illustrative details and 
the occasional corrections of a kindly editor’.*" 

Francis had Jittle direct acquaintance with Bengal outside 
Caleutta ; his longest tour led him to Krishnagar. He had 
little regard for facts—either of history or of economic life in 
Bengal. Loyal to the ideas of the Physiocrats, he was really 8 
doctrinaire ; his methods were necessarily deductive rather than 
inductive. His faith in the applicability of supposedly eternal 
and immutable laws to all countries and peoples pushed him 
into misconceptions about the nature of the maladies in Bengal 
which he sought to cure. Moreover, his prescription had a 
deep political purpose ; he anticipated the view on imperialism 
which Disraeli. propounded a century later. Soon after his 
arrival in Calcutta he wrote to a friend that his mission was ‘to 
save this glorious empire’. For him ‘the security of a perma- 
nent possession’ was the keynote of a comprehensive programme 
of ‘forming or restoring the Constitution of an Empire’.** 

As carly as November 1774 Francis enumerated six 
‘Questions (which were) either now agitated or likely to be 
agitated between our colleagues and ourselves’, These were as 
follows : (1) the general state of economic decay ; (2) failure 
of the farming system ; (3) decline in revenue ; (4) problem 
of internal trade; (5) the currency crisis ; (6) the future 
procedure of revenue collection.** All these questions, except 
the fifth, were discussed in his ‘Plan for a Settlement of the 
Revenue of Bengal, Behar and Orissa’ (22 January 1776). 
This Plan was an alternative to the Hastings-Barwell Plan.* 

The three essential features of Francis’s land policy were 
(1) recognition of the zamindars as proprietors, (2) modera- 
tion of the fiscal demand, and (3) unalterability of the demand. 
The theoretical justification of the first point was found in the 
principle that without private property there could be ‘no 
regular and permanent revenue, on which alone a wise Govern- 
ment ought to place its dependence’. This private property 
must be permanent, for ‘the mere name of proprietor’ would 
not convince a man that he would not be ‘robbed of the surplus 
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produce of his industry and labour’. In other words, the 
proprietor must know, ‘once and for all, how much he is to 
pay to Government, and be...assured that the remainder will 
be his owm .25 

This was written in 1778. As early as February 1775, when 
the revenue controversy had not begun, Francis had written : 
‘The lands should be granted to the zamindars, talookdars, or 
even the ryots, in many cases, either in perpetuity or for life 
with fixed rents, and fixed fines upon the renewal of leases’. 
Within less than a year the recognition of the right of the 
zamindars to landed property became, as he himself stated, 
‘the main hinge on which the whole argument turns’. 

Dow regarded the zamindars as temporary officials under the 
Mughal system upon whom permanent tenure was to be con- 
ferred by the Company under the authority of Parliament. 
Francis held a radically different view : the proprietary right of 
the zamindars was an existing fact—a legacy from the Mughal 
system—to which formal recognition should be given by the 

Company. For Dow, it was the establishment or creation of a 
right ; for Francis, it was the recognition of an existing right. 

Francis was not, like Dow, a student of Mughal history ; 
yet he had no hesitation in saying in his Plan: 

The Company had conceived an early, but erroneous opi- 

nion, that by the constitution of the Mogul Empire the 

governing power was the proprietor of the soil: conse- 
quently that in the management of their territorical acqui- 
sitions, they ought not to content themselves with a fixed 
tribute as government, since they had a tight to engross 

the entire produce as landlord.27 E 

James Mill says that Francis attributed to the zamindars 
the ownership of the soil ‘without much concern about the 
production of proof’?®, Francis enclosed with his Plan a 
number of supporting statements from ‘native’ officers and 
pandits ; but his principal argument was ‘the inheritable quality 
of the lands’. As the lands ‘had’ descended by a long course of 
inheritance’ to the ‘zamindars, talukdars, and others’, these 
were their property. Here his guide was Voltaire who found in 
inheritance the crucial evidence of individual ownership. Apart 
from ‘philosophical ideas, Reza Khan’s view was in his 
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favour.2® It is true, Francis admits, that the sanads granted 
to the zamindars ‘suppose them to hold of the sovereign in 
capite’; but he bypasses this difficulty by professing to consider 
it ‘as akind of feodal fiction’. The sovereign, he says, ‘in fact 
never pretended to avail himself (of it), as constituting a right 
to assume or transfer the possession’. _ 

Feudalism in Europe was, according to Francis, ‘a system 
of conquest? : ‘The chief of a victorious army divided the 
country in large allotments among his superior officers, by whom 
it was again distributed in smaller portions to the inferior 
officers and soldiers’. Both these classes ‘held their lands 
originally of the prince, on condition of performing military 
service for the general defence of the conquest’. This was the 
background ofi Blackstone's theory that ‘the ownership of the 
Crown was the great and fundamental maxim of all feudal 
tenure’. But that maxim was not applicable to the zamindary 
tenure in Bengal. The Muslim conqueror did not divide the 
country among his followers, nor did he make a new grant to 
the former proprietors on condition of military service. ‘In 
general he left the possession of the lands where he found it, 
on the condition of a fixed pecuniary tribute, with which he 
maintained a standing army for the securing of the acquisition’.*° 
Historically speaking, this was an admissible explanation of the 
zamindar’s position, but it did not prove that he was the owner 
of the soil. The fact that the Muslim conqueror found him in 
possession of the lands did not necessarily mean that he was their 
owner, i.e., possessor and legal owner might be different persons, 

In a later minute (December 1776) Francis contends, as an 
essential point, that ‘the lands are’ not the property of the East 
India Company, but of the zamindars and other classess of 
natives who owe nothing to Government, but a fixed portion 
of the new produce’. If the Company refuses to accept this 
view, he says, he would advise it to ‘dispossess’ itself ‘in favour 
of the zamindar’ for practical reasons, for ‘under the direct 
manazement of the Government, whether by farmers or agents, 
the lands must fall to decay’.** x 

Firminger points out that although Francis’s scheme ‘preten- 
ded to be a return to the principles of the Mughal Empire’, 
it was really ‘parallel with the methods of the early English 
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administrators in Ireland’. Familiar in England with land-hold- 
ing by contract, in Ireland they failed to recognize land-holding 
by status. Influenced by the old feudal maxim nulle terre sans 
seigneur, Francis supposed that every plot of land in Bengal 
had an owner, to whom every subordinate owner was bound by 
acontract. The zamindar was the owner, and the ryot’s right 
was limited to taking or rejecting the terms offered by him. 
The settlement of the amount of rent payable by the ryot was a 
matter for agreement between him and the zamindar; the 
Government was not entitled io intervene. This was a form of 
absolute ownership in land. Even English law did not recognize 
absolute ownership; it recognized only dominium utile or ‘estate 
in law’.32 
Without professional knowledge of the subtleties of English 
law, Francis imagined a fundamental resemblance between the 
landholders in Bengal and their counter-parts in England and 
found in the Company's revenue policy a plan to ‘annihilate’ 
the former ‘in order to transfer to the ruling power the produce 
of their estates’. The picture of a ruined landed gentry was, 
says Firminger, ‘well calculated to awaken the horror of the 
Whig party in England’.®* It is difficult to determine if he 
was politically motivated in placing this alarming picture 
before the British public whose sympathy he admittedly desired 
in support of his anti-Hastings programme. It has been suggested 
that he was ‘speaking out of conviction’: he believed that 
the Bengal landholder would be like the English gentleman- 
i farmer—‘the agent of all improvement’. He had a real interes! 
i imthe agricultural recovery of Bengal, and apart from strengthen- 
ing the position of the zamindars, he noted ‘the expediency 
of granting parcels of waste land to Europeans for the purpose 
of raising articles not now produced, nor brought to perfection 
in Bengal’. For instance, they might be permitted to cultivate 
Sugarcane instead of paddy in waste lands. This, however, 
could not be a general policy, for Francis wrote; ‘the landholder 
will consider us with jealousy and hatred as the invaders of his 
tights and property’.34 
‘While insisting upon the hereditary and permanent rights 
of. the zamindars, Francis advocated ‘distribution: of landed 
property into a. greater number of hands’. He’supported the 
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Hastings-Barwell proposal that the large zamindaries should ‘be 
divided and the small ones preserved as single units. The 
economic importance of small properties was recognized in 
contemporary France and England. Francis, drawing his 
inspiration from the Physiocrats and Hume, sought to achieve 
his purpose in Bengal by providing that ‘the great zamindaries 
should be divided equally among all the sons, and the small 
ones descend to the eldest on condition of supporting the 
younger children’. He suggested that the big zamindars should 
be deprived of the customary right of adoption in case of 
absence of direct successors. He did not realise that such 
violent deviations from the laws of inheritance observed by the 
Hindus and the Muslims for many centuries were impracticable. 
He ignored the effect which such alterations in these laws, 
enforced by the Company’s Government, would have on the 
Janded aristocracy as a whole: a disintegration of the Mughal 
system (which he admired) would follow, and there would be a 
denial, of the hereditary rights of the younger sons of the 
small zamindar families. An ‘anti-feudal orientation’ has been 
detected in this proposal;*® but the zamindary system would 
continue, and the exploitation of the tenants—who were not to 
be protected by the State—would continue along with it. The 
reduction of the number of large zamindaries might weaken the 
feudal classes vis a vis the alien rulers; their influence, as 
Hastings hoped, would no longer be capable of being ‘employed 
in. opposition to Government’. But the dominance of the 
landholders in rural society would remain unaffected. 

Francis, however, was not looking at the problem | of 
agricultural recovery from the tenants’ point of view. A firm 
believer in ‘a perfect social order’ based on the Physiocratic 
doctrine of inequality, he wanted that ‘the mass of the people 
‘should labour; and that the few would be supported by the 
labours of the many, who receive their retribution in the peace, 
protection and security, which accompanies just authority and 
regular subordination’. In such a ‘perfect social order’ the 
aristocracy would stand between the State and the people. To 
the zamindars should belong all ‘intermediate profits between 
the ryot and the Government’, and they ‘are or ought to be 
the instruments of government in almost every branch of the 
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civil administration’. The farming system destroyed this 
‘medium’ of political power by ‘annihilating every idea of 
private property’ and by removing all incentive to improve- 
ment. 

Following Montesquieu, Francis found in ‘a simple tribute, 
easily paid (by the landholder) and easily collected’, one of the 
essential securities of property. In Bengal (he knew) it was not 
easy at that time ‘to fix the quantum of the tribute’: the 
country was poor and incapable of bearing a heavy burden, But 
he felt that ‘in a few years it would unquestionably recover and 
of course admit of a higher assessment’. The expected recovery 
was presumably to be the result of the zamindars’ efforts for 
the improvement of their lands. Although Francis was a sharp 
critic of ‘the subtle avarice’ of the Hastings Administration, he 
was not prepared to sacrifice permanently the prospect of 
raising the State’s income from land revenue. So he advocated 
‘some expedient...that will fr the present satisfy the landholders 
that they are not exposed to an arbitrary increase of the 
assessment, yet not entirely preclude the Governing Power 
from advancing, in one single instance more, the present tribute 
to a reasonable proportion with the future improvement of the 
country’,3® 

The arrangement, proposed by Francis in 1775, would have 
meant a modified form of Permanent Settlement, based on a 
balance between the interests of the zamindars and the needs of 
the State. A year later he insisted that ‘the assessment, once 
settled, should be fixed in ceterum, and as immovable as the 
land, from which it was raised’.*? In the Plan he stressed the 
point that the jama, once fixed, ‘must be permanent and unalter- 
able’, He wanted, if possible. to put it beyond alteration even 
by Parliament. This was the essence of his Plan. The 
zamindar would know what he owed to the State: he would 
appropriate the surplus and improve the lands with a view to 
increasing the surplus. He would be ‘satisfied he is labouring 
for himself’, Francis was not concerned with the problem of 
the actual cultivator whose labour would contribute to the 
improvement of agriculture. The State, according to Francis, 
would benefit from this arrangement even without getting any 
share of the surplus. There would be a regular flow of fixed 
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sums of money to the State treasury: the stabilization of receipts 
would stabilize the administration. 

Over-assessment, which Francis considered as one of the 
worst features of the Hastings system, resulted in a large part 
of the revenue remaining uncollected. To this practical difficulty 
Francis added an objection based on principle : ‘A system of 
taxation, which avowedly aims, or is supposed to aim, at 
raising the greatest possible revenue, is in its nature hostile to 
every species of private property.’ In the interest of the State, 
as also in the interest of the zamindars, therefore, the jama 
should be moderate. Here Francis quoted Montesquieu and 
referred to the Mughal assessment which was, in his view, ‘light 
and moderate in comparison with ours’. 

The jama was to be determined according to the principle : 
‘Let us proportion our demand to our necessities, not to their 
utmost abilities.” The necessities, according to Francis, were 
limited to ‘an estimate of the permanent services, which Govern- 
ment must indispensably provide for, under the great heads of 
civil and military establishment, and investment; with an allow- 
ance of reasonable reserve for contingencies’. Claiming that 
‘we know the amount of our expenses,’ he calculated that these 
would amount to Rs. 31.064,232 including Rs, 3,711,547 as an 
‘unappropriated surplus’ to pay for further services as and when 
required. This estimate was premature, for, the financial needs 
ofan expanding empire and a changing system of administration 
could not be estimated ina rough-and-ready manner. Francis 
himself realized this a few years later; he told the House of 
Commons on 16 June 1784 that ‘either the Ways and Means of 
1784 had fallen short, or the services had exceeded those of 
1776, to nearly the amount of £ 2,200,000...°. Firminger rightly 
points out that the adoption of Francis’s estimate would have 
proved a ‘disastrous miscalculation.’ 

Francis was opposed to any actual valuation of lands ; in 
the appointment of the Amini Commission (1776) he discovered 
a plan ‘to grasp the intire rents of the country, and annihilate 
every fight, interest, and property between the ryot and 
Government’* He was on firm ground in suspecting that 
neither the zamindars who were being displaced, nor the 
farmers who were claiming remission, would supply the nece- 
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ssary information, and the tenants were too large in number to 
be individually consulted. Apart from practical difficulties, 
any such inquiry by the Government was an encroachment 
upon the proprietary right of the zamindars. ‘An accurate 
yaluation of private property,’ he wrote, ‘is the act of a pro- 
prietor, not of the Government.’ He added : ‘As a Govern- 
ment, we have no right to inquire into the value of any man’s 
estate, or to oblige him to tell us what profits he draws from 
it’ He did not realise that in the absence of an inquiry the 
waste lands would remain excluded from the scheme of assess- 
ment, As population increased and these lands were brought 
under cultivation, the Government would lose its legitimate 
share of the increasing revenue. The adoption in 1776 of 
Francis’s proposals would have led to an anomaly : ‘the holders 
of existing estates would have been subject to land reyenue, 
from which the squatter would be immune’.!° 

‘When the gross sum to be levied from the country is deter- 
mined,’ writes Francis, ‘as well for the revenue as for all charges 
incident to it, each zamindary should be assessed its portion... 
and let that sum be declared the quit rent of these particular 
lands in perpetuity.’ The revenue actually paid for the prece- 
ding three years would be ‘sufficient for framing the general 
assessment of the provinces’. This method might involve 
inequalities ; but these ‘may be considered as inconsiderable, 
and not to be remedied by the expedient of a-hustabood’ ^ 
Francis derived consolation from the fact that ‘the assessment 
of the land tax was grossly unequal in England though nobody 
objected to it’, 

The proposed distribution was to be called tumar jama, ‘a 
term sanctified among the natives from the idea of security 
which they had long been accustomed to annex to it. He 
continues : ‘There is no case of necessity, no emergency what- 
Soever, which in my opinion should induce Government to 
increase the jumma.’ To meet ‘temporary distress’ it would be 
permissible and possible to levy ‘temporary contribution which a 
flourishing country does not feel’,*2 

Having thus solved the inter-connected problems of assess- 
ment and duration of lease, Francis faces a problem : ‘in the 
present distressed and discouraged state of the zami ndars, several 
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of them may incur the penalty of losing their lands’, from 
incapacity, from doubts of the Government, or from ‘down- 
right obstinacy and wilful attachment to their prejudices and 
propensity to fraud’. It would be necessary to provide for 
sale of zamindaries for arrears of revenue. This would not 
cause widespread havoc : the value set by the zamindars on 
their ‘inherited property’ being very high, they would ‘exert 
every endeavour for the preservation and improvement of 
their estates...’.. Even if some zamindaries are sold the 
Government would be no loser: “A transfer of landed property 
to monied people, who are able to make improvements, will be 
in some degree advantageous to the Government, and the 
country.’ In the case of zamindaries owned by persons incapable 
of managing them there should be provision for appointment 
of diwans. ‘Although accountable for his stewardship to his 
master’, a diwan would be ‘answerable for the payment of the 
revenue to Government’. Such a diwan ‘ought not, during the 
first four or five years after the settlement, to be dismissed 
without the authority of the Government’ ; and he ‘should not 
be allowed to have vested interests in the estates under (his) 
management, nor to purchase at their sale.’ 

Francis expects the Bengal zamindars to be actively interes- 
ted—like their counterparts in England—in the improvement of 
land although he knows that they ‘have gradually sunk into a 
state of sloth, stupidity, beggary and contempt’ and suspects 
that ‘the greatest part of the younger generation are likely to be 
idiots’. He attributes this deterioration of the landholding 
class to their being ‘converted into pensioners’, apparently as a 
result ofthe introduction of the farming system, However, he 
finds no alternative to the permanent settlement of lands with 
the zamindars : to that direction he was led by his ‘principles 
and inclinations’. He wrote in 1775 : ‘We come the day after 
the feast, and must cook a dinner out of the scraps.’ 

True to the ideas of the Physiocrats, Francis recognizes the 
importance of the ryot in agriculture. ‘Without his assistance,” 
he says, ‘the land is useless to the zamindar.’ He also recog- 
nizes the miserable condition of the ryot in Bengal : ‘The ryot 
having nothing and never expecting to gain anything cultivates 
the soil from mere necessity, and no more of it than will supply 
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a bare subsistence for himself and his family.’ But the 
Government cannot, in Francis’s opinion, make a settlement of 
Jands with him ; the lands belong to the zamindar, and a 
settlement with the ryot would mean making a gift of the 
zamindar’s property to one who has no claim to it. Nor can 
the Government interfere with the zamindar in respect of his 
agreement with the ryot, for it would mean ‘an invasion of the 
tights of property in the first instance’. Apart from the basic ques- 
tion of ownership of land, the projection of the Government’s 
authority to the ryots is ‘a business which in no way belongs to 
Government, which we are in no sense equal to, and which 
carries a vexatious scrutiny and an arbitrary extension of Power 
upon the face of it’. 

The zamindar is ‘master of the land to re-let it to whom he 
thinks proper’, It follows that he is free to determine the 
terms, subject to such actual constraints as he finds in the 
existing situation. Left to themselves, the zamindar -and the 
tyot ‘will soon come to`an agreement, in which every party will 
find his advantage’. Instead of being helpless against the 
Zamindar, the ryot has in fact the advantage over him. ‘Where 
so much Jand lies waste, and so few hands are left for cultiva- 
tion, the peasant must be courted to undertake it? The zamin- 
dars ‘were accustomed to bribe away each other’s tenants’. This 
assessment of the situation is based on the conditions created 
by the Famine of 1770, Francis forgot that a permanent 
revenue system could not be based on a temporary gap in the 
population. 

The concept of ‘voluntary agreement’ reflects the laissez-faire 
Policy which was gaining ground in England, Property would 
lose a part of its value if its owner were prevented by the 
Government from drawing a larger income from it. ‘To prevent 
the zamindar from drawing a larger rent from the constituent 
Parts of the zamindary than its Proportion of the assessment, 
and rendering it of more value to himself...would be absurd 
and defeat the intention of the Present plan.’ 

Francis was obsessed by the idea of Proptietorship of the 
Zamindars. He supposes that every plot of land in Bengal 
must have an owner, that in every case the zamindar is the 
Owner, that the ryot holds his plot of land by virtue of a con- 
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tract, and that the letting value of the land is determined by 
tates operating in the open market. Naturally he refuses to 
accept the proposal of Hastings and Barwell that it is necessary 
‘to secure to the ryots the perpetual and undisturbed possession 
of their lands’. He is not entirely unmindful of the ryot’s 
interest, but he finds the necessary safeguard in the patta system. 
The patta is, according to him, ‘the evidence and security’ of 
the ‘voluntary agreement’ which the ryot is to conclude with 
the zamindar. In order ‘to get rid of the present confused 
pottahs and jummabandy’ the zamindars should be required to 
grant new pattas, expressed in the simplest possible terms, 
‘without a single abwab or mathot’, stating the amount of rent 
due for each bigha of cultivated land, varying only according to 
the article of produce or quality of the soil. The ryot should 
receive from the zamindar, after payment of the annual dues, 
a signed account, with a release at the foot. There should be 
one general silver coin, circulating at par, which the ryot can 
use for payment of rent without batta. The zamindar’s right to 
resume lands alienated in charity, etc., should be restricted. 
These precautionary measures, if carefully enforced, might have 
benefited the ryot to some extent, although they would leave 
untouched the basic problem of the zamindar’s right to increase 
rent without restraint from the Government. The fact, how- 
ever, was that the zamindars and farmers did not carry out the 
directive in the Amilnama of 1772 to distribute pattas among 
the ryots. 

Francis expresses his social philosophy in unambiguous 
terms. 

The State does not consist of nothing but the ruler and the 

ryot ; noris it true that the ryot is proprietor of the land, 

It is not even necessary that he should be so, either for 

his own benefit or that of Government. 

The ryot’s own ‘benefit’ is a matter of very minor concern 
for Francis. He says : 

The scheme of every regular Government requires that the 

few should be supported by the labour of the many... . 

The primary objective of the revenue system is to create a 
society in which ‘the few should be supported by the labour of 
the many’. This, in essence, was the principle underlying the 
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Cornwallis system, and it was not till 1859 that the British 
Government initiated a process of legislation encroaching— 
mildly and haltingly—upon the rights of ‘the few’. 

Francis failed to win the battle in Calcutta, but he won it 
in London. After his return to England in 1781 he arranged 
publication of the minutes of the Council in which the revenue 
debate was recorded’®, This volume ‘undoubtedly exercised a 
great influence in preparing for the revenue policy dictated by 
Pitt’s India Act of 1784.8 According to Mill, ‘his plan of 
finance was adopted with blind enthusiasm with a sort of 
mechanical and irresistible impulse’. 


IV. JAMES GRANT 

In December 1784 James Grant submitted to Warren 
Hastings his treatise entitled Political Survey of the Northern 
Circars*® which was transmitted by the Government of Fort 
William to the Court of Directors in 1786. Grant’s investiga- 
tions into the Mughal revenue system in the Northern Circars 
led him to the conclusion that the sovereign was the owner of 
the soil and the zamindar was merely an official entrusted with. 
the collection of rent. According to him, ‘the most conclusive 
evidence’ on this point was the fact that ‘the whole body of 
zamindars were from the beginning and are still to be considered. 
simply, as intermediate agents for the State, to realize the sti- 
pulated rent of the peasantry’. It was only after the estab- 
lishment of British rule that the zamindars had come to be 
‘considered, no matter how erroneously, as hereditary proprietors 
of the lands included in their respective jurisdictions’. The 
charge of ‘the inferior mofussil administration, in matters 
simply of interior police, or affecting the public revenue’, was 
Sometimes placed on the zamindars and talukdars, They 
were ‘taught through the superstition or chicanery of their 
priests, to consider the concealment of wealth as the first of 
religious duties...’ 

Grant carried these ideas from the Northern Circars to 
Bengal where he acquired official influence on his appointment 
as Chief Serishtadar of the Board of Revenue in July 1786. 
He wrote in February 1788 : 

The erroneous doctrine of hereditary or proprietary right 
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in land being vested in the subject, and not the sovereign, 

when blindly adopted as an unimportant ‘speculative theory, 

seemed of little consequence; but when a permanent system 

was to be raised on a foundation so ruinous...duty im- 

pelled a prompt and strenuous resistance to an innovation 

that might be so prejudicial... . .™. 

The background of this apprehension is provided by the 
provision in Section 39 of Pitt’s India Act (1784) requiring the 
Court of Directors to issue orders 

for setting and establishing, upon principles of moderation 

and justice, according to the laws and constitutions of India, 

the permanent rule by which the tributes, rents, and services 
of the Rajas, zamindars, poligars, talukdars and other native 
landholders should in future be rendered and paid to the 

United Company. 

Here we have an implied disapproval of the farming system 
and a vague preference for a permanent settlement with the 
zamindars; but there was no clear-cut enunciation of a definite 
policy. The words ‘according to the laws and constitutions of 
India’ left room for a continuing controversy on the proprietor- 
ship of the soil. Writing in 1790, Grant utilised this ambiguity 
for arguing that Parliament had not prescribed any change in 
the existing revenue policy.** 

The creation of the office of Chief Serishtadar was a step 
towards the revival of the zamindary system. The holder of 
the new office was expected to function as a ‘Keeper of the 
Records’; it was a ‘task of great importance at a time when old 
records, which were essential for the understanding of old 
institutions, were little known, and in a state of utter confusion’. 
Grant’s appointment was a ‘paradox’,”™ for his views on 
the status of the zamindars had already been explained in his 
Political Survey of the Northern Circars. The acceptance of 
this office might have been a volte face on his part, as Firminger 
says; but it placed him in a crucial official position, His. 
point of view was adopted by the Committee of Revenue which 
issued orders in March 1786 prohibiting the sale of ‘lands, 
which in our opinion belong to Government’. But the tide 
was already turning against Grant. In July 1786 the newly 
created Board of Revenue, which replaced the Committee of 
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Revenue, revoked its predecessor’s policy. ‘It is thus an irony 
of fate that when Grant was writing his treatises against it,*° 
a settlement with the zamindars had already been decided on 
by the authorities and he was himself appointed as Serishtadar to 
take charge of the working of the zamindary system in which 
he did not believe in theory.”** 

In April 1788 John Shore, then a Member of the Council 
-as also President of the Board of Revenue, delivered a frontal 
attack on Grant’s view. ‘The rent’, he wrote, ‘belongs to the 
sovereign; the land to the zamindar.*8 This view was explained 
in detail in his ‘monumental minute’ of 18 June 1789. 

The Grant-Shore controversy had two aspects. One was 
the theoretical question of ownership of the soil; the other was 
a practical question, viz., amount of assessment. From Francis’s 
point of view, as we have seen, these two basic issues were 
interconnected : the zamindars being the owners, a permanent 
settlement should be made with them, and this settlement should 
be based on a moderate jama. 

On the theoretical question Grant was probably right: but 
‘Shore’s view, supported by Cornwallis, won the day. Signifi- 
cant words were used in the Permanent Settlement Regulation 
(Regulation I of 1793) : ‘zamindars, independent talookdars, 
-and other actual proprietors of land paying revenue to Govern- 
ment’. This was a clear legislative endorsement of Shore's 
view : ownership belonged to ‘zamindars, independent talookdars 
and other actual proprietors’, and the ‘revenue’ belonged to 
the Government.®® In retrospect, the controversy appears to 
be “immaterial and purely academical’; but, as Ascoli points 
out, it ‘cleared the path considerably for the scheme of sett!e- 
ment’.®° 

In regard to the question of assessment, Grant argued that 
the Company’s officers had been ‘grossly deceived in respect 
to the nature, form and extent of the annual assessment of 
Bengal’. He attributed it to the ‘almost exclusive employment’ 
“of ‘natives’ in ‘real effective operations of finance’. These 
“intermediate agents’ were fully or more perfectly informed on 
ithese important subjects’, but they ‘withheld their knowledge from 
European superintendents’. They were in possession of ‘the 
‘entire volume of authentic documents, accounts or official 
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‘forms, so indispensably necessary to control their conduct’.®* 
Grant charges Muhammad Reza Khan with defalcations 
-amounting to rupees two crores and forty lakhs. The total 
amount of which the Company was deprived in the twenty years 
subsequent to the assumption of the Diwani was, according to 
him, no less than ten crores of rupees. 

This picture of the Company’s revenue policy was based on 
three assumptions. Grant believed that his figures relating to 
ithe Mughal assessment were correct, but did not produce the 
-books of accounts on which those figures were based. In any 
«case, their accuracy in regard to the period immediately follow- 
ing the end of Mir Kasim’s administration and preceding the 
grant of the Diwani is open to question. Indeed, his figures 
for those years were ‘little more than suppositions, essential for 
ithe proof of his theories’. More important than the accuracy 
«of figures was the question whether Mughal assessment and 
collection were nearly equal. The probabilities are strongly in 
favour of a negative answer. The third assumption, namely, 
‘that the revenue as assessed during the period of Mughal 
administration was actually realized during the post-Diwani 
years, has not been substantiated by Grant. In these circums- 
tances the question of the Company’s loss of ten crores of rupees 
did not arise. 

Proceeding on the basis of these assumptions, and accepting 
the view that the cultivator should pay as rent one-fourth of 
the gross produce of the soil, Grant recommended the 
adoption of the assessment of 1765, i. e., the highest Mughal 
assessment, as the basis of settlement for the Diwani lands. 
For the ‘Ceded Districts’ he recommended assessment on the 
basis of a regular hastobud. From his point of view these 
districts were under-assessed, for they had escaped the large 
increases imposed by Mir Kasim on the districts which came 

. uuder the Diwani in 1765. Between 1756 and 1763 there was a 
33 per cent increase in the Diwani lands, but the increase in the 
‘Ceded Districts’ amounted to 9 per cent only. The burden could 
not be equalised without adetailed measurement. 

Grant’s proposals were open to several objections. He 
estimated the value of the gross produce of one bigha of land 
at six rupees. This was too high, for the average price of rice 
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at that time was two maunds to the rupee. A rental of one 
rupee per bigha would have been more reasonable. Secondly, 
the detailed measurement recommended by him for the ‘Ceded 
Districts’ was an operation beyond the administrative capacity 
of the Company at that time. Thirdly, the assessment of 1765 
in the Diwani lands included abwabs which, as Grant himself 
argues, were ‘extremely disproportionate’ in their distribution 
‘over unascertained territorial divisions, according to the 
arbitrary will of tyrannic zamindars, freed from every constitu- 
tional controul, through the ignorance, wilful negligence, or 
depravity of native superintendents...’°2. Grant’s scheme involved 
the acceptance of this unfair distribution of abwabs as a 
permanent feature of the Company’ revenue system. A hastobud 
of the whole of Bengal would have been necessary to secure a 
fair distribution among zamindary estates, and, within each 
estate, among the ryots. Grant avoids that difficulty by pro- 
posing the acceptance of the assessment of 1765 with all its defects 
without any scrutiny. 

Apart from the details of previous assessments, it was 
necessary to make a more or Jess accurate estimate of the area 
under cultivation, including the area of rent-free lands. Accor- 
ding to Grant, the total area of Bengal was about 90,000 
square miles. Of this, one-fifth was covered by hill and jungle, 
and one-fifth by water, roads, and towns; two-fifths constituted 
‘rich common pasturage exempt from taxation’, and only one- 
fifth (about 18,000 square miles) was under cultivation. Some 
years later Cornwallis estimated the area under jungle, but 
capable of cultivation, at more than one-third of the total area. 
The impact of the Famine of 1770 over the shrinking of the area 
under cultivation was never examined. 


V. JOHN SHORE 


In January 1782 John Shore prepared a memorial entitled 
“Remarks on the Mode of Administering Justice to the Natives 
in Bengal and on the Collection of the Revenue’? It was 
drawn up for Macpherson who produced it at a meeting of the 
Council in May 1785. Hastings had already left, and criticism 
of his revenue policy was not likely to create difficulties for any 
servant of the Company. 
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The existing system of the management of revenue was, 


saccording to Shore, ‘fundamentally bad’. ‘The zamindars who 


have the greatest rights are also the properest persons for the 
management of the revenues of their own districts...’. Settle- 
ment should, therefore, be made with them ; the jama should 
be ‘irrevocably fixed during the lifetime of the zamindar’. 
Moreover, the jama should be moderate ; otherwise ‘there will 
be either a necessity to admit an abatement in case of loss, or 
the lands must be sold’. 

Six years later, Shore recorded his views in a minute dated 
2 April 1788. He was then a Member of the Council as also 
President of the Board of Revenue. As regards the policy to be 
adopted towards the zamindars, he quotes Bernier’s criticism 
of the Mughal system of denial of proprietary right to the land- 
holders. Muslim Law, according to Shore, recognized the 
principle that the sovereign was entitled to a portion of the 
produce of the soil, leaving the property in it to his subject ; 
and if the Mughals were ‘regulated by an opposite principle, the 
system was contrary’ to their religion. In support of the 
zamindar’s tight to ‘a property in the soil’ he refers to ‘the 
universal testimony of the people’, the law of prescription, the 
right of inheritance, the ordinances of Emperors, including 


‘those of Aurangzib, instances deduced from their conduct and 
‘the conduct of the provincial governors, the Mughal practice 


of selling zamindary lands for the discharge of arrears’ of rent, 
records of sales of lands by their proprietors, the privilege of 
talukdars to dispose of their lands (a privilege which could not 
be denied to the zamindars from whom the talukdars received 
their lands), and the right to nankar and malikana®® enjoyed by 


‘the zamindars in Bengal and Bihar respectively. In opposition to 


the principle that the lands belonged to the sovereign exclusively 
he refers to the /nstitutes of Timur" as well. 

Despite this array of arguments Shore felt that the issue’ 
remained controversial. ‘Doubts,’ he writes, ‘may perhaps 
remain, and it is not surprising that upona subject so involved, 
it may not be possible to produce full conviction.’ But the 
Company's Government could not leave the matter hanging in 
the air. ‘The English Government of this country,’ he writes, 


“being composed of members in a constant state of fluctuation, 
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the necessity of fixing by law the rights of the people is absolute- 
and indispensable.’ So a decision is necessary, and in view of 
the prevailing doubts a decision ‘favourable to the rights of the 
people’ (i.e., the zamindars) should be adopted. The principle 
suggested by him for the achievement of this purpose is the 
Tecognition of ‘the sovereign’s right to a proportion of the 
revenues of all lands not alienated by his sanction for the 
rental of Government’. This would virtually mean recognition 
of the State’s proprietary right in the soil, for the terms and 
conditions of ‘alienation’ would be determined by the Govern- 
ment and it would be free to retain a portion of the lands in its 
khas (direct) possession. Shore observes that this ‘principle... 
will be found to reduce the property (of the zamindar) to little 
more than a mere name, and to render it dependent on the 
equity and moderation of the governing power’. 

As regards assessment, Shore’s objective is to improve the 
value of the lands by ‘limiting the demands of Government to 
a precise amount, and by such provisions as will leave to its 
subjects a competence which due care and economy may con- 
vert into affluence’. He is thinking of the zamindars as also 
of the ryots : the interests of both these classes are to be pro- 
tected by regulations framed by the governing power. Shore 


reserved for future consideration the manner in which the- 


principles stated here could be ‘best applied in practice for the 
advantage of Government and the subjects’. 

Shore took up the question in much greater detail in his 
‘monumental’ minute of 18 June 1789.57 At that time a decen- 
nial settlement was in contemplation, and the Court of 
Directors had already ‘adopted and avowed? the opinion that 
the zamindars were the proprietors of the soil. Being now on 
firm ground, Shore states his view in categorical words. 

Iconsider the zamindars as the proprietors of the soil, to 

the property of which they succeed by right of inheritance, 

according to the laws of their own religion ; and that the 

Sovereign authority cannot justly exercise the power of 

depriving them of the succession, or of altering it, when 

there are any legal heirs.68 


This theory of virtually unqualified ownership is quite 


different from the halting principle advocated by him on 2 April” 


I SS 
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1788. There was no longer any doubt. The zamindars, says 
Shore, probably acquired their ‘proprietary and hereditary 
rights’ before the Muslim conquest, and they ‘acquired stabi- 
lity by prescription’ even ‘without any formal acknowledgement’. 
The sanad was not ‘the foundation of their tenure? ; the tenure 
‘may acquire confirmation from it’, but it ‘exists independent 
of this deed’ and the inheritance of zamindaries ‘goes on’ even 
without any grant from the sovereign. The privilege of dis- 
posing of the lands by sale or mortgage was derived from the 
fundamental right to succession and ‘was exercised by the 
zamindars before the Company’s acquisition of the Diwani’,®® 

Shore’s observations on the question of assessment centre 
round ‘two opinions directly opposed to each other’, i.e., the 
view of Francis that the assessment is greater than the country 
ought to pay, and Grant’s view that it is under-rated and 
capable of paying much more.” This approach, says Ascoli, is 
‘not quite equitable’ ; for ‘Francis had stated his case during 
the period of the quinquennial settlement (1772-77) when the 
revenue demand was greater than at any period during the 
British administration’, but ‘Grant wrote at a time when the 
scarcity of the years 1784 and 1787 had materially affected the 
Government revenue’.”! As a matter of fact both Francis and 
Grant had been influenced, to some extent, by the abnormal 
situation prevailing at the time of writing. Moreover, Grant (as 
Shore says) depended upon ‘reasons derived from an attentive 
investigation of the records’ ; he had no practical experience of 
revenue work beyond unofficial connection with the settlement 
of Dacca in 1771. Shore was far less at home in respect of the 
pre-Diwani records, but the nature of his ‘public employment’ 
and his ‘long residence in India’ gave him an insight into 
practical problems.’* 

Shore traces the revenues of Bengal from the ‘first recorded 
statement? of Todar Mal to Mir Kasim’s assessment in 1763. 
He accepts the statement in Grant’s Analysis as the ground of 
his observations, but his conclusions are d fferent from those of 
Grant. In his opinion the assessments up to the close of Alivardi 
Khan’s administration were not ‘very burthensome, and the 
resources of the country were, at that period, adequate to the 
measure of exaction’. But ‘the mode of imposition was funda- 
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mentally ruinous, both to the ryots and zamindars; and the 
-direct tendency of it was, to force the latter into extortions, and 
all into fraud, concealment and distress’. During the period 
1756-65 the assessment was, according to Shore, unrealisable; 
his natural conclusion is that it was excessive. It was in Mir 
Kasim’s unrealisable settlement that Grant found the ‘principal 
foundation’ of his view that the country was ‘prodigiously 
under-rated’, But Grant also used ‘many other arguments’ which 
Shore seeks to refute’. 

According to Grant, the entire original gross produce of the 
lands of Bengal was twenty crores of rupees. In Shore’s opinion 
iit did not exceed Rs. 8,51,27,826.%4 This estimate, he admits, 
‘is merely speculative, but it will not be deemed unfair by those 
who have had experience in the collections’. Ascoli says that 
Shore’s calculation is based on the supposed revenue assessment, 
from which he deduces the value of the gross produce. In fact, 
“he places the cart before the horse, and his calculation is of 
little value’’>. 

Grant expected the alienated lands to yield a revenue of 
-one crore and twenty-five lakhs of rupees. Shore admits 
that ‘some advantages may be gained from this source’, but he 
refuses to ‘conjecture’. In his opinion the nankar and chakeran 
lands should not be used by the Government to increase its 
revenues. Only baze zamin (amounting according to Grant’s 
estimate to 71,71,095 bighas) was open for utilisation by the 
Government. The profits of the alienated lands were enjoyed 
partly by the zamindars and partly by the ryots. Alienated lands 
possessed by Brahmins and others who had obtained them in 
charity could not be resumed without ‘great difficulty and 
peculiar embarrassment to the Government and its officers’. 
The Mughal Government tolerated those alienations. ~On these 
grounds Shore is sceptical about the use of the atonsied lands as 
a source of revenue.”® 

Shore opposes Grant’s proposal for augmentation in the 
revenue of the ‘Ceded Districts’ beyond the amount at which 
they were assigned to the Company.” The Famine of 1770 took 
away ‘a fifth of the inhabitants, on the most moderate computa- 
tion’. In 1784 ‘the same calamity prevailed though in a much 
less degree’. In 1787 ‘many lives were lost in the Eastern 
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Provinces by inundations’. In 1788 many lives were lost ‘from 
partial scarcity’. Although ‘the increase of population in 
Bengal is rapid’, these repeated calamities had reduced ‘the 
Productive labour of the country’ to a level below that before 
the Famine of 1770. Grant ‘contends for an increased population, 
with reasons derived from the augmented consumption of salt’; 
but Shore says that his argument rests upon ‘hypothetical 
circumstances’. Secondly, the zamindars are ‘almost universally 
poor and incapable of meeting larger revenue demands, 
Thirdly, the dual capacity of the Company—trader and ruler 
—had affected economic conditions and diminished the 
country’s ability to pay. Shore’s enumeration is revealing. The 
current specie of the country had been greatly diminished in 
quantity; the old channels of importation, by which the drains 
were formerly replenished, were in a great measure closed; and 
the necessity of supplying China, Madras and Bombay with 
money, as well as the exportation of it by Europeans to England, 
would contribute still further to exhaust the country of its 
silver. ‘ 

Three categories of data were necessary, according to Shore, 
‘to form a correct judgment of the weight of the assessment 
upon the country generally’. First, ‘a knowledge of the rents 
actually paid by the ryots, compared with the produce of their 
labour’. Second, ‘accurate accounts of what the zamindars 
and farmers collect, and of their payments to Government’. 
Third, ‘detailed accounts of the alienated lands in order to 
determine how far a resumption should take place’. Such data 
were wanting and could not be collected without ‘much time 
and indefatigable research’. But, having regard to the condition 
of the ryots (who ‘are generally taxed in a proportion of one- 
half of the produce of their labour’) as also of the zamindars 
(who did not get more than ten percent of their collections), 
Shore concludes that the actual revenues of the year ending 
April 1787 would amount to a fair assessment. This conclusion is 
subject to ‘an exception of any increase which may arise from 
the resumption of alienated lands made with a due consideration 
of the ciroumstances attending them’.”8 

According to Grant's estimate, the gross revenue of Bengal 
should be five crores three lakhs of rupees; after deduction of 
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collection charges (fifty-six lakhs) the Company should have ‘a 
clear revenue’ of four crores forty-seven lakhs. Shore ‘neither 
admits his estimate nor his conclusion’. He rejects Mir 
Kasim’s settlement ‘as any fair standard of comparison’. The 
actual revenues of the year terminating in April 1787 exceeded 
the receipts of any year before Mir Kasim.” That amount was 
‘nearly equal’ to what the present assessment should be, leaving 
aside ‘any increase which may arise from a resumption of 
alienated lands made with a due consideration of the circum- 
tances attending them’. In coming to this conclusion Shore 
takes into account such factors as the ‘annual diminution of the 
specie’ and ‘the effects of the famine and subsequent partial 
scarcity and calamitics’."° 

This isa realistic approach to a very complicated problem. 
Shore did not find either in the ‘abilities’ of Murshid Kuli 
Khan or in the ‘attempted extortions’ of Mir Kasim any 
eVidence of the country’s capacity to pay the amount proposed 
by Grant. He was ‘well aware’ of the Company’s financial 
‘embarrassment’ from ‘the enormity of their present debts’. 
If the resources of the country afforded ‘available means for 
diminishing’ the burdens, he would not hesitate to recommend 
an attempt to secure larger revenues, But as a practical 
administrator well acquainted with the condition of the country 
he was convinced that ‘the attempt would be unsuccessful and 
distressing’.* Shore's refutation of Grant’s arguments is not 
quite satisfactory in all cases, but his discussion is marked by 
ripe experience and balanced ideas. 


VI. THOMAS LAW 


Although Bengal and Bihar had been parts of a single subah 
for more than half a century, there’ were ‘many important 
distinctions’ between their revenue systems, as Shore pointed 
outin his minute dated 18 September 1789.8? In Bengal the 
zamindaries were ‘very extensive’; in Bihar they were compara 
tively small, The zamindary of Burdwan alone was ‘equal in 
produce to three-fourths of the rental of Bihar’. Naturally 
the power and influence of the principal zamindars in Bengal 
were proportionately great and they were able to maintain a 
degree of independence which the ‘inferior zamindars’ of Bihar 
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had lost. Again, the latter, functioning under the authority 
of a provincial administration, did not share the information 
which the former, from their vicinity to Calcutta and their 
access to the members and officers of Government, were able 
to obtain. As a result, the zamindars of Bengal ‘have acquired 
ideas of right, and assume principles of conduct, or reasoning, 
which do not extend to the zamindars of Bihar’, In one 
respect, however, the zamindars of Bihar were in a better 
position; whenever they were dispossessed of the management 
of their lands, they were entitled to a right to malikana which 
they received from the amil as also from the tenants of the 
Jagirs and proprictors of altamghas. In Bengal no such custom 
was ever formally established, although there was some affinity 
between this and the allowance of moshaira. 

In Bihar the ancient practice was to let the lands to farm, 
The farmer or amil deemed himself entitled to the agency of the 
zamindars and talukdars, or dispense with it, at his discretion, 
This power was formally conferred on the farmers in 1771 by 
the Provincial Council at Patna, and the rate of malikana for 
the dispossessed zamindars was fixed at tea per cent. No 
general settlement between the Company and the zamindars 
was concluded after the acquisition of the Diwani, 

While there were few instances of jagirs in Bengal—Shore 
could not recollect more than three or four,—there were nume- 
rous grants of land in Bihar under various denominations. 
These had ‘an influence upon the proprietary rights of “the 
zamindars and talukdars, and upon their opinions of those 
rights’. 

The custom of dividing the produce of the land in certain 
Proportions between the cultivator and the Government (repre- 
sented by the Collector) was ‘general, but not universal’, 
throughout Bihar. In Bengal it was ‘very partial and limited’, 

In Bihar, the annual settlement was formed upon an estimate 
of the produce. In Bengal, the mofussil farmers, with some 
exceptions, collected rents by different rules. 

In Bihar, the functions of the mofussil kanungos had been 
‘perverted’ but not superseded. Their accounts, though uncer- 
tain, fornished detailed information of the rents. Such informa- 
tion was not procurable in Bengal from the same agency. 
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` Shore notices a ‘material difference’ between the talukdars 
in Bengal and those in Bihar. In Bengal, the muzkuri talukdars 
‘are dependent upon the zamindars, and have no right to be 
separated from them, except by special agreement, or in the 
case of oppression, or where their talooks existed previous to 
the zamindary, neither do they possess the right of malikana’. 
This was not the case in Bihar. This distinction is thus explained. 
by Shore : while most of the muzkuri talukdars in Bengal had 
obtained their tenures by grant or purchase from the zamin- 
dars, the talukdars in Bihar were the original proprietors of the 
soil. . 

As the farming system was well known in Bihar, and the 
farmer’s customary right to dispense with the agency of the 
zamindars and talukdars was formally recognized in 1771, the 
experiments of Warren Hastings caused less dislocation there 
than in Bengal. The idea of a long-term settlement—for 
twenty years, ar for life—was advocated by two covenanted 
servants of the Company in Bihar in 1786-87 ; but their 
suggestions were not accepted in Calcutta. They drew their 
inspiration from the ideas of Philip Francis. One of them, 
Thomas Law, a district Collector, actually made mukarari 
experiments in some parganas, From his investigations into the 
jand system of Bihar he found that the zamindars were proprie- 
tors of the soil; if, however, they had not been proprietors, he 
would have considered it ‘advisable to establish landholders’. 
He held strong views on the ‘evils’ of the farming system under 
which ‘the ryot always ended the year in debt, and he was often 
obliged to sell his plough and cattle’. 

Law’s mukarari settlement was sharply criticised by Shore." 
Cornwallis took a different view,®* and the Council approved it 
in 1789. Law obtained a seat on the Board of Revenue, but ill 
health compelled him to leave India early in 1791. Cornwallis 
acknowledged him as ‘the founder’ of the Permanent Settlement. 
He ‘not only carried out pioneering tests for the new policy, but 
also armed the Governor-General with arguments to defend it 
against Shore’ .®* 

Law, like Francis, was influenced by the views of Montes- 
quieu, Blackstone, Turgot and Adam Smith. Too fond of 
deductions from abstract principles, he ignored those ‘material 
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differences’ between actual conditions in Bengal and Bihar to 
which Shore, as a cautious practical administrator, attached 
much weight. 

In Laws view, ‘the zamindar is indisputable proprietor of 
the soil, and the ryot but a vassal or peasant’. But he did not 
support Francis plea for the zamindar’s right to exercise 
criminal jurisdiction. This, according to him, would be a ‘pre- 

„judicial prerogative’ ; the possession of such powers might have 

enabled the zamindars to ‘enter into formidable combinations, 
when the policy of Government could have required the 
resumption of criminal jurisdiction, or their necessities compelled 
increased taxation’. The ‘dangerous influence of the feudat 
Rajahs and Nobles’ was to be crippled, but their proprietary 
rights in the soil were to be recognized and confirmed.®’ This had 
been done in the case of the Lairds in Scotland and Barons 
in England. Even the proprietary rights were to be restricted ; 
the zamindars were to be prevented from collecting sair from 
traders and shopkeepers. Law was the real author of the Sair 
Regulation of June 1790. 

The economic purpose of Law's plan was to stimulate the 
investment of capital in land. Here he was in general agree- 
ment with Dow and Francis ; but instead of regretting the sale 
of zamindaries, as Francis did in his later years, he wanted all 
formal sales to be recognized as ‘valid without impediment’. 
Indeed, he warns the Government that ‘restraint upon the ready 
transfer of property must cause it depreciation’. He has no 
tears to shed for those old zamindar families which might fail to 
meet the challenge of the new system. He writes : ‘...the igno- 
rant, extravagant, or indigent, will sell to the able, prudent, 
or wealthy, who will improve the lands and add to the stock 
of labour.’ Thus ‘a class of native gentlemen proprietors’ 
would emerge, and the improvement of lands would have its 
proper role in economy. The old apathy of the landlords 
towards improvement, due to the fear that the amils would 
‘proportionately assess’ them, would disappear,’ 

Improvement of land, Law hoped, might stimulate the 
economy in different directions. Enterprising landlords might 
encourage the production of cash crops,such as cotton, sugar- ` 
cane and opium, by lowering the rents on lands that grew such 
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articles. This would promote the country’s export trade. 
Sugar, for instance, was carried by American ships from the 
Calcutta port ; its quantity might increase. In his old age 
Law dreamed that the agricultural instruments used in Europe 
might be sent to India. 


Vil. CORNWALLIS 

Speaking in Parliament a few months after the death of 
Cornwallis, Philip Francis claimed that the Permanent Settle- 
ment was really ‘the very plan’ proposed by him in 1776 and 
‘adopted and executed’ by the Governor-General. It is possible 
that Cornwallis was not a direct and conscious borrower, but 
Francis was certainly the source of the provision in Pitt’s India 
Act relating to the introduction of ‘permanent rules for payment 
of tributes, rents, etc.’ by the ‘native landholders’. Following the 
Parliamentary directive, the Court of Directors sent its historic 

letter of 12 April 1786, recapitulating Francis’s principal argu- 
ments against the farming system and laying down a new policy. 
‘It is our intention,’ the Court wrote, ‘that the Jumma now to 
be formed, shall, as soon as it can have received our approval 
and ratification, be considered as the permanent and unaltera- 
ble revenue of our territorial possessions in Bengal.’ 

This policy was to be implemented by the new Governor- 
General, Lord Cornwallis, who arrived in Calcutta exactly five 
months later (12 September 1786). He had little interest in the 
philosophical and economic therories which lay behind the 
speculations of Philip Francis. He had no knowledge of the 
agrarian conditions in Bengal. His task was to organize the 
administration in such a way that the proposed settlement might 
be given shape as soon as possible, But the collection of data 
was a time-consuming process, and three years elapsed before the 
Shore-Cornwallis controversy began (September 1789). 

On the basic issue, namely, the ownership of the soil, 
Cornwallis had no reservation at all. He fully supported Shore’s 
view (as explained in Shore’s minute of 18 June 1789) and 
stated : ‘I am not only of the opinion that the zamindars have 
the best right, but...persuaded that nothing could be so ruinous 
tothe public interest, as that the land should be retained as the 
property of Government.’ He went so far as to say that ‘failing 
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the claim of right of the zamindars, it would be necessary for 
the public good to grant a right of property in the soil to them, 
or to persons of other descriptions’. He considered it ‘unnecessary 
to enter into any discussion of the grounds upon which their 
right appears to be founded’.*® 

Like other advocates of a permanent settlement with the 
zamindars, Cornwallis hoped that it would lead to ‘improvement’ 
of the lands. He wrote in April 1790 that it would ‘be the 
means of bringing into cultivation the very great proportion of 
desolate land which is to be found in every district” and enable 
‘the proprietors of the soil...from the profits arising from their 
estates, to keep the embankments and reservoirs in proper 
repair’. The population would increase, and the effects of the 
Famine of 1770 would disappear. 

Improvement of agriculture was the primary objective. Like 
Pattullo and Francis, Cornwallis believed that ‘in this country, 
more than in any other, agriculture must flourish before its 
commerce can be extensive’. As ‘the materials for all the most 
valuable. manufactories are the produce of its own lands’, the 
extension of commerce depended upon the progress of agricul- 
ture; therefore, ‘whatever tends to impede the latter, destroys 
the two great sources of its wealth’. 

Under the proposed system the zamindars, functioning as 
‘economical landlords and prudent trustees of public interest’, 
would provide a powerful incentive to agriculture, for their 
proprietary interest—placed on a permanent basis—would 
acquire a new value. The result would be considerable increase 
in the investment of capital in land. ‘Landed property,’ 
Cornwallis wrote to the Court of Directors in April 1790, 
‘would acquire a value hitherto unknown in Hindoostan’, and 
rich ‘natives’ of Calcutta would spend their capital for ‘purchas- 
ing and improving lands’ instead of ‘employing (it) in usury or 
monopolizing salt and other necessaries of life’. In 1793 he 
wrote that the ‘natives’ would purchase landed property ‘as 
soon as the tenure is declared to be secure, “and they. are capable 
of estimating what profit they will be certain of deriving from 
it, by the public tax upon it being unalterably fixed’.®* 

Apart from an agrarian revolution, Cornwallis expected’ the 
new policy to contribute to social stability. It would be. of 
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the ‘utmost importance for promoting the solid interests of 
the Company’ to restore the ‘principal landholders and traders 
in the interior parts of the country...to such circumstances as 
to enable them to support their families with decency and to 
give a liberal education to their children according to the 
customs of their respective castes and religions’. This arrange- 
ment would support-‘a regular gradation of ranks, which is 
nowhere more necessary than in this country for preserving 
order in civil society’. The development of a propertied 
class, which would be immune from the risk of sudden 
changes in fortune, would be a strong stabilising force in 
society. The farming system had affected the social position 
and influence of the zamindars. According to Shore, ‘the mode 
of living amongst the zamindars is neither ostentatious nor 
expensive’.“* The Governor-General’s conception of a territorial 
aristocracy serving as ‘prudent trustees of public interest’ 
apparently included ‘ostentatious’ and ‘expensive living’. 

Were the zamindars of Bengal capable of playing the role 
assigned to them by Cornwallis? Shore had grave doubts. He 
wrote in June 1789 that ‘very few’ were ‘duly qualified for the 
Management of their hereditary lands’. In general, they were 
“ill educated for this task, ignorant of the common forms of 
business and of the modes of transacting it, inattentive of the 
conduct of it, even when their Own interests are immediately 
at stake, and indisposed to undertake it’. No condemnation 
could be more sweeping, or put in stronger words ; but Shore 
spoke from long experience. Cornwallis held a different view. 
Writing in February 1790, he observed that the ‘defects’ of the 
zamindars ‘ate to be attributed greatly’ to the existing system 
of collection of revenue. They were kept in a ‘state of tute- 
lage’ and prohibited from borrowing money or disposing of 
their lands without the Government’s knowledge. They were 
thus prevented from ‘suffering the consequences of their profli- 
gacy and incapacity’. To continue the existing system would be 
to ‘perpetuate these defects’, The remedy was to enact laws 
which would ‘secure to them the fruits of industry and economy 
and at the same time, leave them to experience the consequence 
of idleness and extravagance’. In that case they would either 
‘render themselves capable of transacting their own business’ 
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or find themselves compelled to dispose of their lands to others 
‘who will cultivate and improve them,” 

Those words are significant. Despite Mill's charge that 
Cornwallis was guided by ‘aristocratical prejudices’ it is clear 
that he did not intend to continue the existence of the old 
zamindars unless they qualified themselves for the discharge of 
new functions in the sector of agriculture and contributed to 
the promotion of ‘order in civil society’. No appeal to ancient 
rights would save them from the consequences of their failure to 
respond effectively to the new challenge. They were to be 
relieved of some of their old duties, such as the exercise of 
judicial powers and the collection of transit duties ; at the same 
time they were to play the role of improving landlords. The 
English model was in the Governor-General’s mind ; and 
ifany zamindar fell below the standard, he was to be replaced 
by a more enterprising substitute. ‘It is immaterial to Govern- 
ment,’ he wrote, ‘what individual possesses the land, provided 
he cultivates it, protects the raiyats, and pays the public 
revenue.’ His system was meant for the benefit of the prudent 
landlords, not for the perpetuation of a parasitic class. 

Shore considered the Governor-General’s idea to be too 
optimistic. Experience told him ‘what the zamindars are’; and 
he was ‘not inclined, in opposition to that experience, to suppose 
that they will at once assume new principles of action, and 
become economic landlords and prudent trustees of the public 
interest’.°* Here Shore was a better prophet than the Governor- 
General. The security and freedom which the Permanent 
Settlement conferred on the zamindars did not serve as forces 
of regeneration ; the decaying class of zamindars did not pro- 
duce a new class of improving landlords, 

Many old zamindars paid heavy prices for their lapses in the 
years following the introduction of the Cornwallis system. 
Philip Francis lamented that ‘the landed property of Bengal 
changes hands every day from the families of the old proprietors 
to a new set of men, who may be called the moneyed interest 
of Calcutta, such as shroffs, banyans and other natives employed 
in the collection of the revenue or in stations of great personal 
favour’.** This ‘new set of men’ did not fulfil the expectation 
of Cornwallis, apart from the punctual payment of the public 
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revenue ; instead of contributing to the development of 
agriculture, they continued to promote their monetary interest 


eat 


the cost of the ryots. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE DECENNIAL SETTLEMENT 
I, MACPHERSON 


Warren Hastings made over charge to John Macpherson, 
a Member of the Council, in February 1785. He had not 
succeeded in evolving a sound system of revenue administra- 
tion; but it was during his regime that some officers with 
meaningful ideas on revenue reforms—John Shore, David 
Anderson, Samuel Charters, Charles Croftes, James Grant— 
emerged into prominence. The new Governor-General was not 
gifted with such statesmanship and strength of character as 
were needed to deal effectively with his confused legacy, A 
former servant of the Nawab of the Carnatic, Macpherson had 
joined the Company’s service in 1770. Seven years later he 
was dismissed the service, Returning to England, he secured 
a seat in the House of Commons. He returned to India in 
1781 as a Member of Council. He acted as Governor-General 
from the departure of Warren Hastings till the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis in September 1786. His brief administration 
was condemned by Shore as ‘thoroughly despicable’; it was 
‘distinguished’ by ‘a total want of energy, dignity, and common 
sense’! This harsh judgment does not take into account the 
uncertainty created by Pitts India Act which contained no 
explicit and firm directive on the ownership of the soil and the 
unalterability of the revenue demand although it indirectly 
condemned the farming system. The Court of Directors issued 
no positive instructions before April 1786, although in a 
letter of 21 September 1785 the Governor-General and Council 
were advised to be guided by ‘a steady adherence to just and 
uniform principles in their transactions with the zamindars 
and other landholders’. Meanwhile ideas on a permanent 
settlement were being formulated by Shore in Calcutta as also 
by some officials in Bihar. In such a situation Macpherson 
tried—not unnaturally—to ‘avoid innovation’; but he found 
that it was no longer possible ‘to conduct the public affairs in 
the train in which they had devolved’ upon him. 

For the year 1785-86 the Committee of Revenue proposed 
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a settlement with the zamindars for an initial period of one 
year ‘with an assurance that the duration of it shall be extended 
from year to year so long as he continues to pay up his 
stipulated revenue’. This arrangement, however, was not to be 
applicable to lands which had been settled with farmers the 
previous year. This meant, in effect, only a limited modifica- 
tion of the farming system. But the Calcutta Council favoured 
settlement with the hereditary proprietors or their nearest kin 
on the ground that the Act of 1784 had ‘stepped in favour of 
the zamindars’ and, therefore, a settlement with the farmers 
‘ought to be in the last extremity’. This principle raised two ques- 
tions. First, ‘the faith of Government stands pledged to many 
farmers not being zamindars to continue them under certain 
conditions in the possession of their respective farms’. Second, 
there were zamindars who were ‘wholly unqualified’ for the 
management of their estates. Macpherson found no satisfactory 
answers to these questions.® 

The most striking feature of Macpherson’s brief regime was, 
not the introduction of any new principle of settlement, but a 
more or less radical reorganization of the machinery of revenue 
administration. The underlying principle was decentralization. 
Although the Committee of Revenue was ‘overladen with 
routine duties, and at the mercy of their Bengali diwan’, it 
had for several years kept the settlement in its own hands. The 
Collectors posted in the districts had very little power or 
responsibility. Apart from the Committee of Revenue, they 
had a check in the ‘native’ diwans who were answerable to 
the Ray-i-Rayan. Moreover, Macpherson was at first inclined 
to reduce the number of Collectors, the main ground being 
his regard for economy. But he soon changed his view; not 
only was the number of Collectors increased, but the con- 
tinuance of their diwans was disallowed. The dissolution of 
the Committee of Revenue in June 1786 and the establishment 
of the Board of Revenue altered the Collectors’ position. 
This new central authority was ‘vested with powers of sanction 
and control rather than direct local administration’. The duty 
of making settlements of revenue was transferred to the 
Collectors, subject to their accountability to the Board of 
Revenue and the ultimate control of the Governor-General and 
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Council. The enhanced authority of the Collector made the 
district an effective administrative unit. In order to enable the 
Collectors to work efficiently, the whole province was divided 
into thirty-five districts, each with a rent-roll of about eight 
lakhs of rupees. The number was reduced to twenty-three in 
1787. For the first time Bengal had fiscal divisions with their 
boundaries and controlling authorities more or less precisely 
defined. Another important feature of the new system was 
the revival of the office of kanungo. The purpose was to 
utilise it as an office of information and registry to the 
Collector; it was to be kept clear from zamindary interference. 
James Grant was appointed Serishtadar of the kanungos (July 
1786). He was to be the principal officer in charge of the revenue 
records. 

‘The reforms of 1786’, says Ascoli, ‘laid the foundation on 
which the Permanent Settlement subsequently rested...’. These 
significant changes, he says, ‘were evolved by Shore’; but the 
instructions of the Court of Directors (letter dated 22 December 
1785) provided the basis. In the Court’s opinion, ‘frequent 
variations’ in the revenue system during the preceding years 
had been ‘attended with much inconvenience and great expense’. 
It was ‘full time to adopt a settled plan, and for that purpose’ 
it was ordered that a Board of Revenue should be constituted 
in Calcutta consisting of a junior Member of the Council, 
without any additional salary, and ‘four others of the most 
intelligent of the senior servants of the Company’. To this 
Board was ‘to belong (subject to the control of the Superiot 
Council, i. e., the Governor-General and Council) the whole 
administration, settlement, collection and receipt of every 
branch of our revenues, together with the control of the several 
officers concerned therein...’. This letter concludes with an 
intimation that it was the Court’s intention ‘to arrange a final 
system’ for transacting business with the zamindars and other 
landholders, and orders on this subject would be sent in ‘one of 
the early ships of the current season’.6 The Court’s letter of 
12 April 1786 followed; it was brought to Calcutta by Lord 
Cornwallis who arrived on 12 September 1786. 

This chain of events justifies Sir William Hunter’s conclusion 
that ‘the idea of a permanent arrangement of the revenues was 
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‘no product of any preoccupation of Lord Cornwallis in favour 
of the landlord system in England : and it had taken shape 
before Lord Cornwallis arrived upon the scene’.? Not only had 
the Court of Directors declared its intention to end the ‘frequent 
variations’ of the revenue system and to ‘arrange a final 
system’ of contract with the zamindars and other landholders ; 
some important administrative measures had been taken to 
prepare the ground. A significant step—the restoration of the 
kanungos—had been taken, pointing to ‘the imminence of the 
restoration of the zamindary system with which the kanungos 
had been associated for centuries. The new Board of Revenue re- 
jected (July 1786) the view of its predecessor, the Committee of 
Revenue, that the lands belonged to the Government. The task 
of Macpherson’s successor was to give a concrete shape to the 
‘final system} outlined by the Court of Directors in the despatch 
of 12 April 1786. 


II. PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 


John Shore, who had left Bengal in February 1785, returned 
in September 1786 with the new Governor-General. The Court 
of Directors hoped that this experienced civil servant would fill 
up the gap caused by the Governor-General’s inexperience and 
lack of local knowledge. He became a Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council on 21 January 1787. He also 
became President of the Board of Revenue, and modification 
of the policy of the Committee of Revenue followed. Corn- 
wallis considered his assistance to be ‘invaluable’ and expressed 
high regard for his ‘great experience and uncommon abilities’. 
Another very helpful civil servant was Jonathan Duncan. Next 
to Shore, he was, in the Governor-General’s opinion, ‘more 
capable of assisting me, particularly in revenue matters, than 
any man in this country. Despite his juniority in service, 
Jonathan Duncan was recommended by Cornwallis for a seat 
on the Council in 1788, James Grant was respected for his 
acquaintance with revenue records, but his difficulty lay in his 
lack of practical experience. Cornwallis retained the post of 
Serishtadar till Grant’s return to England in 1789, Charles 
Grant, who had no personal knowledge of revenue matters, 
was of great help to Cornwallis at the political level. He 
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played an important role in persuading Dundas, President of 
the Board of Control, to accept the Governor-General's views 
in preference to those of Shore. 

Cornwallis was required, not to frame a revenue policy but 
to execute the instructions (12 April 1786) issued by the Court 
of Directors.* The frequent changes which. had marked the 
financial system in Bengal had provoked the ‘disapprobation’ 
of the Court, and it preferred ‘a steady adherence of almost 
any one system, attended with watchful superintendence’. It 
‘censured the ineffectual attempts that had been made to 
increase the assessment of revenue, whereby the zamindars (or 
hereditary superintendents of the lands) had been taxed, to make 
room for the introduction of farmers, sezawals, and amins, who, 
having no permanent interest in the lands, had drained the 
country of its resources’. It ‘disapproved’ the rule prohibiting 
the Collector from having any concern in the formation of the 
settlement of his district. It ‘noticed’ the accumulation of 
‘heavy arrears’ during the preceding four years under the 
management of the Committee of Revenue. It held the view 
that ‘the most likely means’ of avoiding such difficulties in 
future would be ‘by introducing a permanent settlement of a 
revenue, estimated in its amount on reasonable principles, for 
the payment of which the hereditary tenure of the possessor 
would be the best, and in general, the only necessary security’. 
Accordingly, the Governor-General and Council were directed 
that the settlement should be made, in all practicable instances, 
with the zamindar ; in case of his ‘established incapacity’ for 
the trust, a relation or an agent should be prefered to a farmer. 
The object of Parliament, as expressed in Pitt's India Act, was 
to declare general principles, and ‘not to introduce any novel 
system or to destroy those rules and maxims of policy which 
prevailed in well regulated periods of the native Government,’ 

As regards the amount of the assessment, the Court’s view 
was that the information already obtained might be sufficient 
and minute local scrutinies might not be necessary. But the 
Governor-General was directed ‘to report on all zamindars, 
talukdars, and other landholders who were dispossessed of 
their lands since the Company's accession to the Diwani, and 
to enquire into the relative rights and privileges of the different 
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classes and grades of landholders and their respective liabilities 
for rents, tributes, and services to the State’. The average of 
former years’ collections might be ‘the guide on the present 
occasion’. According to the Court's analysis of the collections 
for the twelve years from 1772, the annual average was about 
Rs. 253 lakhs. 

A moderate jumma, or assessment, regularly and punctually 

collected, unites the consideration of our interest with the 

happiness of the natives and security of the landholders, more 
rationally, than any imperfect collection of an exaggerated 
jumma, to be enforced with severity and vexation. 

The Court desired that the amount settled according to this 
principle should be considered as the permanent and unalterable 
revenue of Bengal ; but it directed that the settlement should 
be concluded, for the present, for the term of ten years only, 
‘as the idea of some definite term would be more pleasing than 
a dubious perpetuity’. Stress was laid on the clause in Pitt's 
India Act in favour of the landholders ; and it was stated that 
in making choice of the persons with whom to conclude the 
settlement, as well as in every other particular, ‘the humane 
intention of the legislature (i.c., Parliament) towards the native 
landholders might be strictly fulfilled’, The Court recommen- 
ded a general inquiry about the rights and privileges of the 
zamindars and other landholders, and the services they were 
bound to perform, under the Mughal or Hindu Government. 

The policy laid down by the Court of Directors, in con- 
formity with the directive of Parliament, had three features, 
First, revenue settlements were to be made on a permanent 
and unalterable basis, Second, settlements were to be made 
with the zamindars who had some hereditary interest in the 
lands, and not with farmers who were external speculators. 
Third, the settlement should be moderate so as to reconcile 
the Company's ‘interest with the happiness of the natives and 
security of the landholders’. The primary purpose was to 
ensure ‘regular and punctual’ collection of the revenue, The 
zamindars were expected to be the most useful and trustworthy 
collecting agents. Their ‘security’ was to be ensured by two 
guarantees : their dues would not be liable to enhancement 
in future, and their hereditary tenure would be recognized. 
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There was no express recognition of the interest of the ryots 
unless it was intended to bring them within the scope of the 
vague expression ‘happiness of the natives’. In these instruc- 
tions we have the antecedents of the Permanent Settlement 
almost in a finished form. 

It was easier to formulate principles in London than to 
convert them into practical administrative measures in Calcutta. 
According to the Fifth Report, it was ‘not found’ that the 
Government possessed information sufficient to enable the 
Governor-General ‘to proceed, at once, to so important a step 
as the conclusion of a settlement of land revenue, for a period 
of ten years, with a view to perpetuity’. Information had to 
be collected regarding the ancient laws and local usages of the 
country, the nature of the land tenure and ‘the relative situation 
and condition of the natives concerned in the production of the 
revenue’ before ‘decisive measures could be taken for fulfilling 
the intention of the legislature, and the orders of the Directors’. 
Interrogatories were issued to the most experienced of the civil 
servants for the purpose of collecting requisite information. 
Meanwhile Cornwallis continued the practice of annual settle- 
ments for the different districts through the agency of the 
Collectors, superintended by the Board of Revenue.!® 

Shore’s first important measure as President of the Board 
of Revenue was the reorganization of the districts.+1 At that 
time there were 36 ‘different establishments for the collection of 
the revenues’, eight of which had been created during the 
preceding two years. Shore proposed to reduce the number 
to 23 for the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
reckoning the salt districts (Hijli and Tamluk) as a single 
Collectorship. As this arrangement would lead to ‘considerable 
reduction in the revenue charges’ he recommended ‘some 
increase in the salaries of the Collectors by granting them a 
commission upon the nett collections’. 

The Collector, who had become in 1786 the real authority 
in revenue matters in the district, had a salary of 1,200 rupees 
per month. This economy promoted corruption : the ill-paid 
Collectors added to their income by engaging in commerce in 
collusion with some relative or friend. Shore’s recommenda- 
tion was in conformity with the Governor-General’s ideas on 
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the purification of the civil service through adequate payment. 
The salary of the Collectors was fixed at 1,500 rupees, and 
they were to get a commission of about one per cent on the 
actual collections made by them. In the larger districts this 
subsidiary income was pretty high ; in Burdwan it amounted 
to 27,500 rupees per year. But the burden on the Collectors 
became heavier in two respects : the districts became larger in 
size, and judicial duties were added to functions connected 
with the revenue. Provision was, however, made for assistance; 
each district was to have two European Assistants. 


Interrogatories, mentioned above, were sent to the Collec- 
tors as early as February 1787. They were asked to report 
cases of new cesses imposed by the zamindars or farmers during 
the preceding three years, as also ‘any oppression which required 
the interposition of Government to correct and prevent’, Apart 
from these specific items, they were requested to communicate 
their observations on ‘any imperfections in the system of 
collections, together with regulations adapted to the correction 
of existing abuses, and for the prevention of them in future’. 
About seven months later (August 1787) they were asked to 
supply ‘specific information’ on three points ; (1) the amount 
of the jama ; (2) the person with whom the settlement was 
to be made ; (3) ‘the rules for preventing oppressions on the 
ryots by the zamindars and farmers, as well as collusions 
amongst the latter (former ?) tending to defraud the zamindars 
and farmers of their just dues’. The answers to these requisi- 
tions, with the opinions of the Board of Revenue, were received 
by the Governor-General and Council on 20 November 1788.1? 

The information thus collected led to the conclusion that 
there was ‘a regular system of government...under the most 
intelligent and powerful of the Mogul Government, in which 
the rignts and privileges of the different orders of the people 
were acknowledged and secured by institutions derived from 
the Hindoos...’. Some ‘intelligent servants’ of the Company 
stressed the value of ‘the institutions and rules ` of the old 
Government, with which the natives were acquainted’. In their 
opinion ‘the approaching settlement’ of revenue should be 
based upon these ‘institutions and rules’ rather than upon 
‘principles and rules...derived from a state of society to which 
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they were entire strangers’.° 


There was a general concurrence among the Collectors in 
favour of the settlement being made with the zamindar in all 
practicable instances where there were no objections on the 
ground of disqualification from minority, sex, or ‘notorious 
profligacy of character’. In such cases provision was to be made 
for vesting the estate in trust for the possessor. If the zamindar 
refused to pay the amount of the rent required, the estate was 
to be farmed and provision was to be made for his maintenance. 

As regards the assessment on the lands, it was necessary 
that it should be ‘fixed with the utmost accuracy’, for it was 
‘subsequently to become the limit of the resource which the 
Government could even in future derive from the land’. But 
adequate data could not be found ; information available from 
the kanungos was unreliable, and a minute scrutiny into the 
value of lands by measurement and comparison of the village 
accounts was prohibited by the Court of Directors. The 
Collectors’ recommendations were accepted as the basis of the 
settlement finally concluded with the landholders for the term 
of five years. The total amount of land revenue for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa for the year 1790-91 amounted to sicca 
rupees 2,68,00,989.34 

Cornwallis was anxious to introduce the new system as soon 
as possible; but the information which he called for was not 
collected even at the beginning of the fiscal year 1788-89. In 
November 1788 he wrote to the Court of Directors : ‘it was 
with real reluctance we found ourselves under the necessity of 
postponing the arrangement till the ensuing year.!5 No final 
decision could be made without considering Shore’s views. 


II. AGENCY OF COLLECTION 


During the period June-December 1789 Shore recorded his 
views in several minutes. He looked at the problem of revenue 
settlement from the administrative point of view; political consi- 
derations and general philosophical and economic principles 
did not contribute directly to his conclusions. Even in 1789 


he was ‘under the influence of the Francis tradition; but he felt ° 


that ‘the length of time which has elapsed since the proposal 
of his Plan requires a modification of it’.1° Between 1776 and 
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1789 circumstances had changed, and the Francis Plan could 
not be resuscitated without substantial ‘modifications’. The 
guideline which he lays down for himself as also for others 
is this: ‘To establish general principles as a rule of practice, 
is the most important; but it will still be more satisfactory to 
point out and superintend the application of them.’? The 
application of ‘general principles’, he says, ‘must be directed by 
circumstances of time and situation’.18 Experience, not ‘general 
principles’, must be ‘the test of all measures’.*” Neither Francis 
nor Cornwallis was competent to apply this indispensable test. 
Francis assigned too much importance to ‘general principles’ 
unrelated to Indian conditions. Cornwallis ‘had been selected 
for the post of Governor-General under the conviction that 
the orders which he carried with him would be executed 
punctiliously and successfully, and without criticism...’*°. 
Shore writes :‘... in a country where every innovation is received 
with disgust and apprehension, local information, assiduity, and 
perservance, are indispensable requisites.’ 

Shore’s general view on the question of ownership of the 
soil has been discussed in the previous chapter. In his minute 
of 18 June 1789 ‘respecting the Permanent Settlement of the 
Lands in the Bengal Provinces’ he ‘considered a question of 
the first importance—by what mode of agency the collection 
of the revenues of the country can be made, with the greatest 
advantage of the Company’.** Although Parliament indirectly, 
and the Court of Directors directly, had already decided the 
question, he deemed it his ‘duty to record the observations 
suggested by my own experience, which will either afford new 
reasons in support of the resolution adopted in Europe, or 
furnish matter for future consideration and decision’. ` 

Of the ‘three modes’ of collection of revenue the first was 
“khas settlement’, i. e., ‘collection immediately from the ryots 
or lower denomination of tenants, without the agency of the 
zamindars or farmers’. Here the Collector played the principal 
role, and the success of the system depended upon ‘sufficient 
knowledge and experience on his part’. From the Govyernment’s 
point of view it was the ‘most productive’ system, for it 
brought to the public exchequer ‘the profits of intermediate 
farmers and contractors, as well as the produce of their frauds 
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and embezzlements’. It might be advantageous for the ryots 
too : the Collector might ‘reduce the cesses where they are 
burthensome, equalize the assessment paid by the lower classes 
of ryots’, and protect them against ‘present exaction and future 
oppression’. 

There were disadvantages too. The required degree of 
‘knowledge, experience and application in the Collectors...is 
rarely to be found’. The Board of Revenue ‘can exercise little 
control over this mode of management’. The annual amount 
of revenues ‘must be subject to considerable variation’ due to 
‘losses and accident of seasons’ and the ryots’ failure to pay. In 
the zamindary- lands there would be difficulties arising from the 
zamindar’s non-co-operation and—in some cases—secret attempt 
to ‘counteract the success of the Collector’; yet ‘a subsistence 
allowance must be allowed him by the Government’. There 
was no question of expropriation. On the whole, settlements. 
based upon this method had been ‘unsuccessful’ during the 
Company’s administration, and Shore expresses no opinion on 
the expediency of making a fresh attempt. 

The second method was farming. Its ‘conveniences’, in 
Shore’s opinion, ‘are few and small, whilst the disadvantages 
are many and great’. The chief advantage was the ‘probability 
of larger receipts’. Moreover, it was an ‘easy and simple 
method’, But ‘it is fallacious in point of security, for farmers and 
securities both fail; and it was oppressive in its execution’. 
Efigagements with farmers can seldom be made with ‘sufficient 
precision’ on account of ‘a deficiency of local knowledge in 
the officers of Government’. A farmer ‘never looks to future 
improvements’. The system opened a door for persons ‘who 
ought ever to be excluded: those who are in the service of 

` Europeans, and participate in their influence’. Despite such 
criticism, Shore does not entirely rule out the farming system. 
‘The partial admission of farmers,’ he says, ‘may perhaps take 
place on the grounds of necessity, as aremedy against greater 
evils.’ 

The third mode was to make a settlement with the zamin- 
dars. 

According to Shore, the zamindar functioned in two different 
capacities. He held the property of the land, a portion of the 
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rents of which he paid to the State. In his capacity of an 
officer of the Government, he was required to protect the 
peace of the country and secure the subjects of the State from 
oppression. A large extent of the country, yielding a proportion 
of one crore of rupees, was the property of the zamindars of 
Burdwan, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Nadia, Birbhum, Bishnupur, 
and Jessore.- In view of the importance of the zamindars they 
were expected to possess—in addition to ‘moral’ qualities such 
as justice, integrity, moderation, humanity—‘a knowledge of 
their own rights and those of their tenants, an attention to 
business, and an acquaintance with the detail of it’. 

In Shore’s opinion ‘very few (zamindars) are duly qualified 
for the management of their hereditary lands’. Normally a 
zamindar knew little or nothing about the rules for fixing rents, 
the assessment of parganas, the produce of lands and the manu- 
factures in particular areas, etc. On questions relating to the 
‘internal detail of the business and state of the country, his 
replies would probably be the same as if he had never entered 
it, or he would refer to his dewan or some officer for informa- 
tion’. The management of business was vested in the ‘zamin- 
dary servants’, and ‘all that the principal looks to, is a release 
from the trouble of attending it, an exemption from the impor- 
tunities of Government, and a sufficiency to gratify his wants, 
present or anticipated’. ‘The zamindars are as much dependent 
upon their servants as the latter are upon them’. As regards 
the ryots, they were usually denied access to the zamindar. When 
aryot succeeded in approaching his zamindar with complaints 
and petitions, he was dismissed with a reference to the diwan. 

‘The avowal of their hereditary rights, and the great regard 
paid to them by the British Government, has inspired the 
zamindars with an idea that these rights are indefeasible’. This 
idea, propagated among the talukdars and the tenants, had 
‘acquired a permanent influence’ over the ryots. Among the 
‘great evils’ fostered by it was ‘that of preventing the ryots 
complaining against exactions’. The ryots were afraid of being 
exposed to the zamindars’ ‘resentment’. 

The relations between the Government and the zamindars 
were influenced by their ignorance of ‘the principle upon which 
Government acts with regard to them’. All the principal. 
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zamindars had vakils or agents in Calcutta whose business was 
to inform them of ‘what passes, or is supposed to pass, regarding 
them’. The vakils suffered from a traditional ‘habit of intrigue’; 
and they tried to obtain by improper means what, ‘if proper, 
would be accorded as a matter of course’. Their ‘misrepresen- 
tations’ encouraged the zamindars in ‘disobedience and 
evasions’ ; taught them ‘to ascribe to favour and indulgence, 
or to the resentment of individuals, the censure or compliance 
of the supreme power’ ; and induced them ‘to believe that every 
thing depends upon intrigue, without any relation to system ot 
to principles’. 

“But the most serious consequences of the ignorance and 
incapacity of the zamindars, are those which affect their ryots’. 
A man at the head of a large zamindary ‘must be exposed to 
endless frauds and impositions’. He relet his lands, in portions, 
to several farmers. They, in their turn, made over their leases, 
in whole or in part, to others. These, again, made grants to 
‘renters of inferior denominations’. In some cases this grada- 
tion was affected to some extent by the employment of officers 
by the zamindar concerned. It was only in the smaller zamin- 
daries and talukdaries—and ‘that not invariably’—that the 
proprietors collected the rent from the ryots. In general, the 
cultivators paid to a head ryot, mandal or gomasta, of whom 
cach village, according to its extent, had one or more. The 
head ryot paid to a renter of two or three villages, who paid to 
a farmer of a taraf or division comprehending several villages, 
‘and so on, through the farmers of a pergunnah, to the zamindar, 
and ultimately to the officer of Government’. 

As the ‘fundamental principle of the collections was not 
fixed’, there was necessarily ‘a constant Struggle between fraud, 
exaction and concealment’. There were too many barriers 
between the zamindar and the ryot, The former knew nothing 
beyond his engagements with his immediate farmers, ‘and 
imperfectly. The ‘zamindary Officers’, apart from their 
anxiety to further their own interest, were ‘seldom sufficiently 
informed of what passes in the numerous Stages of the business’. 

In such a system the zamindars could not function as ‘the 
natural guardians and beneficent protectors of the ryots, and 

.as the objects of their esteem and veneration’, Shore draws a 
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graphic picture. 

Impositions prevail through all the gradations of renters to 

the ryots : hence proceed alienations of land, unknown to 

the zamindar or his officers ; deductions in the rent of some 
tenants, made up by augmentations on those of others ; 

fabrications and mutilations of accounts, at the end of a 

lease ; fraudulent concealments, at the end of the lease ; 

fraudulent concealments, for temporary stipulations ; the 
perpetual introduction of new taxes ; conciliatory remissions, 
at the commencement of a lease ; and arbitrary imposition 
at the expiration of it, with the endless catalogue of abuses... 

The ryots suffered ; the zamindars also suffered. ‘Whatever 
their follies or vices may be,’ says Shore, ‘they are themselves 
the principal sufferers.’ 

This analysis of the weaknesses of the zamindary system 
led Shore to conclude that ‘the apparent justice of restoring a 
zamindar to the management of his lands has not always 
proved conformable to humanity’. Where minors or females 
were placed at the head of zamindaries, ‘the mutual contentions 
of the zemindary servants, for the direction of the manage- 
ment, scarcely ever subside’. Shore refers to Burdwan, 
Dinajpur and Bishnupur where rival factions contended for 
‘controlling authority. ‘An uninformed or indolent zamindar 
stands nearly in the same predicament.’ If the Government 
‘appointed a manager, he became ‘too apt to rely upon the in- 
fluence which has raised him, without regard to the zamindar 
whose interests he is nominated to superintend’. 

Shore does not attribute ‘the habits or situation’ of the 
zamindars to the impact of British administration. ‘The evils,’ 
he says, ‘had long before taken root.’ He mentions three 
‘causes: the ‘universal dispossession’? of the zamindars by 
Murshid Kuli Khan, the impositions upon them by his successors, 
and ‘the notorious corruption of the native Government, 
existing wherever Mahometan despotism prevails’. But he 
admits that the ‘frequent variations’ in the British Government's 
‘political rules and principles’ were ‘certainly ill calculated to 
remedy these defects’. 

Shore’s criticism of the zamindary system was not intended 
to counteract the proposal for a zamindary settlement. A 
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settlement with the zamindars ‘for a term of years’ would ‘unite: 
the interests of our subjects with that of Government’; it would 
afford Government the ‘only substantial security for the 
revenue, by making the property of the lands responsible for 
it. If, on the other hand, the zamindars were excluded from 
the management of their estates, an allowance must be granted 
to them, and the amount would be heavy expense to the 
Government, ‘unless it were made up by the superior management 
of their substitutes, which there is little reason to expect’. Apart 
from these practical considerations, Shore argues that no 
alternative plan can be adopted ‘without some degree of injustice 
to the acknowledged rights of the zamindars’. 

Shore’s observations on the contrast between the Mughal 
and British systems of government throw new light on the 
expediency of a zamindary settlement. The Mughal system 
rested upon ‘summary investigation and arbitrary punishments’; 
in the British system rules and forms occupied a crucial place. 
In the Mughal system ‘the power of every department centred 
in one person’; in the British system work was carried on 
through several agencies and formal proceedings. 

What a former Government could effect by arbitrary power, 

summary decision and dispatch, without formality, cannot 

be done in the same time, or by the same means, by a 

tempered limited authority, acting by settled rules and 

forms. 

It followed that ‘the multiplication of business must be 
guarded against’, and such a system should be adopted as does 
not require ‘extraordinary exertions’. The Company’s revenue 
administration was dependent upon information secured by the 
Collectors and their ‘skill and attention’ for the realizatidn of 
the revenue. Every Collector could not be expected to be fully 
competent for the perfomance of his onerous duties: ‘knowledge, 
abilities and application are distributed amongst the Collectors 
in various and unequal proportions’. Again, the Company’s 
officials performed ‘inconceivably laborious’ duties with ‘zeal 
and assiduity’; but ‘there are limits to industry, and bounds. 
to exertions’. It was, therefore, necessary to adopt a system 
‘which will not require extraordinary exertions, and which 
moderate talent and industry may progressively carry into full 
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accomplishment’. In these circumstances ‘the plainest, most 
natural, and wisest method is certainly to levy the revenues from 
ithe proprietors of the soil’. 

In support of this conclusion Shore points out some of the 
‘complications involved in the collection of rents from the 
ryots. There is no uniformity in the demands upon them. ‘The 
rates not only vary in the different Collectorships, but in the 
pergunnahs composing them, in the villages, and in the lands 
of the same village, and the total exacted far exceeds the rates 
-of Todar Mal.’ The standard which determined these variations 
was often so indeterminate that the ryots did not know what 
they would have to pay, and the officers of the Government could 
not ascertain ‘without the most difficult investigation’ whether 
they have been imposed upon or not. 

There were two ‘fundamental distinctions’ in the tenure of 
the ryots, In one case the rents were calculated upon an 
asal (original) rate, with an addition of cesses subsequently 
imposed. The imposition of these cesses was “generally dis- 
‘cretional’; they differed in names, numbers and amount, and 
their rates were ‘variously regulated, at so much per rupee, or 
according to the number of months, and by other distinctions’, 
The proportion was calculated not upon the asal only, but 
generally upon the aggregate of the asal and the preceding 
cesses, and so on progressively. In the other case a fixed sum 
‘was paid for a specific quantity of land, at so much per bigha 
without any other distinction. The ryot had to pay for the 
land, whether cultivated or not ; he had no security against 
‘demand and no weapon but desertion. 

' The ryots were divided into two general categories. Those 
who cultivated the lands of the village to which they belonged 
{khudkasht), either from length of occupancy or other cause, 
had a stronger right than others; they might be considered as 
hereditary tenants. They generally paid the highest rents. 
Another class of ryots cultivated lands belonging to a village 
where they did not live (paikasht). They were considered as 
tenants at will. Having only ‘a temporary accidental interest” 
in the soil which they cultivated, they would not ‘submit to the 
payment of so large a rent as the preceding class’. When the 
‘demand was increased they ‘easily abandon the land to which 
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they have no attachment’. 

Though the rents were paid usually by the ryots in cash, in 
some places the produce was divided in different proportions 
between the cultivator and the zamindar. This happened 
chiefly in khamar lands. 

The patta was an express agreement b:tween the zamindar 
and the ryot, laying down the nature and terms of the tenure 
and the amount of rent. Sometimes the conditions were stated 
in terms of ‘indefinite rules. such as the custom of the village or 
the pergunnah, the rates of anelapsed year, or the rent of his 
predecessor. In some cases the ryot’s position was determined 
not by a patta, but by an implied agreement. Sometimes the 
terms of an implied agreement were specific. For instance, in 
Chittagong the rates were based upon a measurement of the 
lands in 1767. Sometimes these terms were indefinite. For 
instance, in Nadia the rates depended upon those of the last 
and preceding year. Insome areas, as in the northern parts of 
the Dacca district, the collections were made by a /hastobud, 
immediately previous to the harvest, ‘agreeable to which the 
lands are valued, and rents received’. 

Shore quotes an observation of the Collector of Rajshahi : 
‘athe infinite varieties of soil, and the further variations of 
value from local circumstances, are absolutely beyond the 
investigation, or almost comprehension, not merely of a Collec- 
tor, but of any man who has not made it the business of his 
life.” 

The distinctions noted above were based on certain rules, 
administrative or customary. Beyond the domain of rules were 
the abuses. Shore mentions seven varieties: (1) the arbitrary 
impositions of the zamindars, farmers and others on various 
pretences, e.g., the death of a zamindar, the birth of a zamindar’s 
son, any increase in the Government demand upon the zamindar, 
etc. ; (2) the want of formal engagements (pattas) between 
the renters and the ryots ; (3) ‘the inequality of the assess- 
ment, to the advantage of the superior, and to the great injury 
of the inferior ryots, established by the influence or imposition 
of the former’ ; (4) the indefinite terms of the pattas in some 
places, which neither specified the quantity nor the quality of the 
the land, or the rate of payment ; (5) the arbitrary custom 


: 
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of levying the deficiency occasioned by failure in some parts of 
a district upon the other tyots ; (6) the continual breach of 
agreement with the ryots, on the part of the zamindars and 
renters ; (7) the want of regular discharge to the ryots for the 
rents paid by them. 

It is quite clear that the ryots, particularly the ‘inferior ryots® 
who had no ‘influence’, suffered from these abuses. But Shore 
odserves that ‘the ryots derive advantages even from abuses’, 
Taking advantage of the want of engagements, or the lack of 
precision in their terms, they cultivated lands of which there 
was no account and held lands in greater quantities than they 
engaged for. They also held lands at reduced rate by collusion. 
They obtained cultivable lands on the reduced terms of waste- 
land. Thus it became possible for them to pay rents and cesses 
which appeared extortionate. By management with a renter at 
the close of a lease they procured fictitious pattas and accounts 
with a view to defrauding his successor. The ryots often showed 
an aversion to receive pattas. The Collector of Rajshahi 
reported that the ryots would hear of the introduction of new 
Pattas ‘with apprehension’. 

According to Shore, the village mandals, who ‘assist in fixing 
the rent, in directing the cultivation, and in making the collec- 
tions’, contributed ‘greatly’ to the growth of the abuses and 
‘secured their own advantages both at the expense of the 
zamindar, landlord, renter, and inferior ryots’. Shore catalogues 
their misdeeds. They compromised with the farmers at the 
expense of the ryots and got their own rents reduced. They 
made a traffic in pattas, lowering the rates ‘for private stipula- 
tions, and connived at the separation and secretion of lands’, 
If any attempt was made to check the abuses, they urged the 
Tyots to complain and sometimes to resist. In Birbhum a 
military force had to be sent when an attempt was made to 
equalize the assessment of the ryots by removing the burden 
from the lower class and resuming the illegal profits of the 
mandals. In Purnea their influence was exerted ‘to interrupt 
ihe power and duties of the Collector’, In Rajshahi ‘the head 
munduls are become the real masters of the land’. An institu- 
ton of ‘so much apparent utility’ fell into abuse, in Shore's 
opinion, for two reasons : the ignorance and incapacity of the 
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zamindars and farmers, and the inattention of the Government 
to ‘the preservation of the ancient forms of restraint’. 

Shore’s extensive knowledge of rural conditions convinced 
him that the Government could not manage the business of 
assessment and collection of the land revenue through its own 
agents, i.e., the Collectors. A class of intermediaries was 
needed, and this class could be constituted only by the 
zamindars who had been recognized as the owners of the soil. 
But ‘the objections arising from their incapacity, whether the 
effect of bad education, indolence, or natural infirmity, must 
be guarded against’. A settlement with the zamindars ‘upon a 
fixed and permanent plan’ would secure the ‘improvement of 
‘the country’ and remove the defects of the Company’s adminis- 
tration which had so long been ‘fluctuating and uncertain’. 
‘An idea of improvement,’ says Shore, ‘has been hastily adopted, 
unsteadily pursued, afterwards abandoned from a supposed 
defect in principle; new measures have been substituted, followed 
and relinquished, with the same facility’. A permanent 
settlement based on ‘fixed principles’ was badly needed. The 
‘natives’ should no longer expect a change of system with ‘every 
succession of men’. 

The Court of Directors prescribed that the settlement should, 
in all practicable instances, be made with the zamindars; but 
as many of them were disqualified due to incapacity from age, 
sex, lunacy, contumacy, Or notorious profligacy of character, 
an alternative arrangement would be necessary in such cases. 
The Court recommended the appointment of a near and 
reputable relation as guardian or diwan for the management 
of the estate. This was necessary for the security of the revenues, 
the protection of the ryots, and the protection ofi the zamindars 
themselves against the ‘artifices and frauds of their own officers 
and servants’. 

Shore is in general agreement with this directive, but he 
proposes that female zamindars should be declared incapable 
of ‘holding any management of the collections’. They were 
secluded from public society. They’ received no education to 
qualify them for the transaction of public business. ‘They 
were mere passive instruments in the hands of their servants; 
and often perhaps ignorant of the transactions in which they 
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are made to appear as principals.’ They were generally ‘under 
the government of the family Brahmin’ who ‘controlled their 
consciences’ and functioned as a ‘concealed authority’ whom 
the officers of the estate must ‘conciliate’. Under Hindu law, 
women were deemed unfit for so important a trust. Shore 
mentions Rani Bhawani’s administration of Rajshahi—the: 
decline of the revenues in that zamindary, and the confusion in: 
which the whole of it has been involved for years’—as an example 
in support of his view. 

If female zamindars were disqualified for the management 
of estates, they should not be charged with any responsibility 
for the payment of revenue. Shore goes so far as to say that 
the settlement should not, even in point of form, be made with 
them. The lands might be made over to a farmer or given in 
charge to the servants of the female zamindar; but the conduct 
of either should not affect her property. f 

When the zamindar was excluded from all ‘real and ostensi- 
ble interference’, the Government must either take the charge of 
the lands upon itself, or let them to farm. In either case, a 
provision must be made for the zamindar. The farmer’s profit 
and the zamindar’s subsistence would be a double burden on 
the estate. During the farmer’s management the ‘zamindary 
officers’, not being employed by him, would be less capable of 
management when the estate reverted to the zamindar. Again, 
the ‘heir in succession’ would have no opportunity of learning 
zamindary business and would succeed to the. management entirely 
ignorant of his duties, These were special objections to the 
farming system, in addition to the usual objections urged against 
it, 

Shore does not accept Francis’s proposal for the establishment 
of a Court of Wards to look after the estates of zamindars who $ 
were minors, idiots, or females. The Government would be 
burdened with additional expenditure, and work of the Board 
of Revenue would be exposed. to interference. Shore proposes 
that the lands should be put in charge of a manager appointed 
by the Government, and the Board of Revenue would stand in 
Some degree in the place of a Court of Wards.2? The Govern- 


` Ment should determine the age at which minority should cease. 


Provision should also be made for education of the minor 
HTT: 
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zamindars; the tutors employed for this purpose must be distinct 
from the ‘trustee appointed to manage the estate’. 

As regards the jama which should be the basis of the 
settlement with the zamindars, Shore proposes that the two ex- 
tremes—‘too much lenity’ and ‘too great rigovr’-—should be avoi- 
ded. ‘The demands of a foreign dominion like ours,’ he says, 
‘ought certainly to be more moderate than the impositions of 
the native rulers,..’. He adds: ‘Exaction must be limited, and the 
proprietors of the soil must be encouraged to exertion by the 
prospect of enjoying the produce of their labours...’. This was 
in accordance with the preference of the Court of Directors for 
a moderate and regularly collected jama over ‘any forced imper- 
fect system of an exaggerated jumma’. 

In determining the jama to be assessed upon any zamindar, 
various deductions should be made from the gross jama, i.e., 
the amount paid by the ryots. The first item of deduction 
would be ‘mofussil charges’, i. e., the expenses of the petty 
officers (patwaris, peons, paiks) employed in collection from the 
ryots and in settling terms with them, Second, there were the 
‘pargana charges’, i. e., the expenses of the officers employed 
in ‘collecting and superintending the business’ of the parganas. 
The third and fourth items would be the ‘sadar cutcherry 
charges’, i. e., expenses of the officers employed at the head 
cutcherry of the zamindary, and pulbandi, i. e., the expenses 
incurred by the zamindar for repairs of embankments where this 
duty was entrusted to him. 

In connection with the proposed deductions Shore considers 
several other items. The first is moshaira or personal allowances 
paid to those zamindars who were ‘out of possession’. Shore 
recommends that ‘where the zamindar has no provision in land, 
nor other distinct fund...some allowance must either be con- 
tinued or a provision be made by an abatement in his assess- 
ment’. He does not approve separate provision for the 
zamindar’s family. If a zamindar failed to take care of his 
family, redress might be obtained by application to the civil 
courts. But where the actual revenue available to the zamindar 
was the basis of the settlement with him, his liability to 
provide for his family should be considered ‘along with other 
expenses to which he is liable, and for which a provision must 
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be made’ in determining the jama. In the case of ‘charitable 
‘donations’ included in the list of ‘zamindary charges’ Shore 
favours payment by the officers of the Government. But if 
disbursement was made through the zamindar, this point should 
be considered in calculating the amount of the jama. As re- 
gards the income from ‘alienated lands’ which might be resumed 
in future, Shore holds that the Government ‘certainly have a 
tight to the whole’. It might, however, be necessary to engage 
the zamindars’ assistance to facilitate the discovery of such lands 
or ‘to prevent opposition or concealment on their part’. In such 
“cases a portion of the additional income might be left to them, 
‘but it must be considered in the light of indulgence’, 

For implementation of his proposals Shore divides the 
zamindars into three categorics, First, to zamindars who declined 
to take the management of the lands upon the prescribed 
terms a small allowance, amounting to five per cent, should be 
granted. It would be ‘severe and unjust’ to ‘preclude them from 
all allowance’; but the income of the lands, if any, appropriated 
for their subsistence should be deducted from the allowance. 
If the Government agreed to pay moshaira at the rate of ten 
percent, some zamindars might relinquish the management of 
their lands ‘from indolence or other causes’; but the Govern- 
ment would then have ‘a class of proprietors to pay without 
deriving any benefit from their services’. The zamindars of 
Burdwan, for instance, would be entitled to receive four lakhs 
of rupees a year ‘with an exemption from all trust and responsi- 
bility’, while their ‘influence might be directed to counteract the 
persons employed, who, if farmers, must receive some profits’, 
The terms of the settlement should be suchas to encourage the 
zamindars to undertake the admin stration of their estates; they 
ought not to be permitted to decline it without assigning satisfac- 
‘tory reason for their refusal. 

For the second category—minors and females—Shore 
Prescribes ten per cent. Part of it was to be assigned to the 
‘Payment of their deb s, if any, or to the improvement of their 
zamindary, unless the whole should be required for their 
Subsistence, If there were any lands appropriated for their 
Subsistence, the amount of the produce was to be deducted from 
the allowance, 
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To the third category belonged zamindars who entered into 
engagements with the Government. They were entitled to a 
Subsistence, and to a ‘reasonable profit’ beyond the amount of 
their contributions to the Government. No precise rules of 
limitation could be fixed for determining the quantum of the 
profits to be left to the zamindars; but ‘with due economy and 
attention’ the profits might be ‘nearer fifteen than ten per cent 
upon the amount’. 

Having explained his views on two ‘questions of the first 
importance’—the agency of the collection of the revenues and 
the assessment of the jama—Shore proceeds to ‘the third 
subject of enquiry, the rules for preventing oppression upon the 
ryots by the zamindars and farmers, as well as collusions amongst 
the latter (former?), tending to defraud the zamindars and 
farmers of their just dues’. 

In Shore’s view, the zamindars were proprietors of the soil, 
and the huzuri talukdars, paying their rents directly to the 
Officers of the Government, ‘are in all material respects on the 
footing of zamindars’, The rights of the ryots, however, ‘appear 
very uncertain and indefinite’. It was generally understood that 
‘the ryots by long occupancy acquire a right of possession im 
the soil and are not subject to be removed; but this right does 
not authorize them to sell or mortgage it, and it is so far 
distinct from aright of property’. Indeed, if the proprietorship 
of the soil was solely vested in the zamindars, it could not be 
claimed by the ryots except where they might acquire it from the: 
Proprietors: Possession was no test of ownership. 


IV. CONDITION OF RYOTS 


Shore’s discussion on the condition of the ryots® reveals 
his deep insight into the state of things prevailing in the rural 
areas. In every district throughout Bengal, says he, ‘where 
the licence of exaction has not superseded all rules, the rents 
of the lands are regulated by known rates called nirik. In 
some districts each village had its own nirik. Everywhere these 
rates were formed with respect to the produce of the land, at 
so much per bigha. Some soil produced two crops of different 
species in a year; in some areas even three crops were produced. 
The more profitable articles, such as the mulberry plant, 
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betel leaf, tobacco, sugar cane and others, increased the value 


-of the land. The cultivator had to pay, in addition to the 


nirik, many abwabs or cesses which were levied in addition to 


iit. 


An abstract of a ryot’s account, dated circa 1781, shows 
that the original rent (Rs. 14-0-8) was increased to Rs. 24-14- 
12-0 by the addition of various cesses (chauth, pulbandi, 


nazarana, mangun, fauzdary, Company's nazar, batta, khelat). 


Some of the cesses were subsequent to the acquisition of the 
Diwani. The process was going on, Shore says : ‘If the accounts 


‘of the same land were now examined, some additional impos - 


tion might appear.’ The zamindars introduced them by degrees, 


vat intervals of two, three, four or five years; additional imposi- 
tions for two or three years in succession were rare. This was 


possible because ‘a ryot, where the burthenis not too heavy, will 


rather submit than resist or complain’, When the rents became 


too heavy by successive impositions, either the ryots absconded 
or the zamindar allowed them compensation by giving them 


‘other lands at a favourable rate. In some places—in Dinajpur, 


for example—the accumulation of abwabs caused a proportionate 


‘diminution in the asal, On the whole, Shore’s conclusion is 
‘that ‘the ryots are as heavily assessed as ever they were’. 


The lands were divided into ryoti and khamar, The rents 


-of the former were paid in money, and of the latter, in kind. 


The usual division was half to the zamindar and half to the 
cultivator; but some part of the expenses generally fell upon the 
latter, in addition to the stipulated proportion. 

Pattas were generally given to the khudkasht ryots without 


-any limitation of period and with express permission to hold 


the lands on paying the rents from year to year, Thus the 
right of occupancy originated. This right was extended to the 
heirs. The prescriptive law required that the ryots who held 
by this tenure could not relinquish any part of the lands in 
their possession, or change the species of cultivation without a 
forfeiture of the right of occupancy. But the zamindars’ usual 
practice in such cases was to ‘demand and exact’ additional rent. 
The pattas granted to the paikasht ryots generally contained a 
limitation in point of time; where they regarded the terms as 
aunfavourable they migrated to some other place. The zamindar 
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was, by prescription, precluded from measuring the lands of the 
ryots if they paid the rents according to the patia and jamabandy. 

From this summary of the ‘general usages and practices 
affecting the ryots’ Shore puts their ‘inconveniences’ into two 
categories : the gradual introduction of new impositions, and 
the intricacy relating to the adjustment of their accounts. 


Shore summarises the observations of the Collectors on the 


question of removal of the existing abuses. Francis had pro- 
posed that the zamindars should be required to grant new pattas 
to their tenants, ‘in the course of a stipulated time’, either on 
the basis of the existing quit rents or for a term of years. On 
this question the Collectors were asked to state their views, and 
important details were gathered from their reports. In Burdwan, 
not more than a fourth of the ryots were in possession of 
Pattas; these were granted by farmers or their gomastas, not by 
the zamindar, and were not permanent. The Collector of 
Birbhum recommended the general distribution of pattas to guard 
against ‘various frauds and impositions’ which were practised 
principally by the mandals. In Dacca, the zamindars, in general, 
did not enter into agreement with the ryots; they collected what 
they could, and the impositions were ‘numerous and unascer- 
tainable’. In Chittagong, it had never been the custom to 
grant pattas to the fixed jamabandy ryots whose rents were settled 
on the basis of measurement and jamabandy in the Bengali 
year 1174. In Nadia, the custom of granting pattas could not 
be introduced without measurement and jamabandy; the 
collections were regulated by the amount paid in the last and 
Preceding year. In Jessore, it was desirable to replace the 
existing pattas by new pattas, which would not be based on a 
Specific sum, for a given quantity of land, i. e., so much per 
bigha, Yn Rajshahi, ‘the ryots would hear of the introduction 
of new pattas with an apprehension that no explanation could 
remove’. In Dinajpur, it was necessary to introduce new pattas 
with the proviso that no patta should be considered valid 
Without the Collector's signature. In Rangpur, the form of a 
Patia recommended by the Collector had not been ‘effectually 
carried into execution’. In the Twenty-four Parganas, pattas 
were granted according to a prescribed form and entered in a 
general register. 


P ial 
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These reports convinced Shore that ‘the immediate establish- 
ment of general rules’ was unnecessary; official practice should be 
regulated by careful consideration of ‘the local circumstances 
of cach district’, To compel the ryots to take out pattas where 
they were already satisfied with the forms of the tenure and 
the usages by which rents were received, would create ‘useless 
confusion’. To compel the zamindars to grant pattas under 
such circumstances, or where the rules of assessment were not 
previously ascertained, would be ‘nugatory. To require that 
the pattas should be granted for a definite period would ‘dimi- 
nish the force of that prescription which established a right of 
occupancy in favour of the ryots’. 

Although Shore admitted, ‘on the ground of precedent, 
the right of the Government to interfere in regulating the assess- 
ment upon the ryots’, he was reluctant to approve any material 
deviation from the implication of his view that the zamindars 
were the proprietors of the soil, He was not prepared to 
authorise the Collectors to grant pattas to the ryots because 
it would be an interference with the zamindars’ rights, Such 
interference might be justified only in the case of ‘evident 
necessity’, i.e., ‘where a zamindar has refused or evaded the 
execution of the orders prescribed to him for the security of his 
tenants, or is unable to execute them’. 

Echoing the words of Francis, Shore says: ‘The regula- 
tion of rents of the ryots is properly a transaction between the 
zamindar or landlord and his tenants, and not of the Govern- 
ment...’ To this conclusion Shore seems to have been driven 
less by his regard for the theory of the zamindars’ proprietor- 
ship than by his realisation of practical administrative difficul- 
ties. ‘The detail attending’ the regulation of rents, he says, 
‘is so minute as to baffle the skill of any man, not well versed 
init’. In his opinion, ‘established custom’ and the work done 
by the ‘mofussil officers under the inspection of the zamindary 
servants’ provided ‘a more safe reliance than the interposition of 
a Collector, who has already sufficient employment to occupy 
his whole time’. 

Hastings and Barwell had proposed in 1775 that all new 
taxes imposed upon the ryots in any part of the country since 
the acquisition of the Diwani should be entirely abolished. In 
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1788, Grant made practically the same proposal with respect to 
the Diwani lands. ‘It does not follow,’ says Shore, that a 
measure, proper and practicable in the year 1775, is equally so, 
at this period.” Grant’s proposal, he thought, would ‘infallibly 
produce the greatest confusion throughout the districts, and a 
certain diminution of the present assessment’. Shore did not 
find any valid reason for assuming the collections of 1765 as a 
‘standard for the rents from the ryots at this period...’, For 
ithe security and protection of the subjects’ an acknowledged 
maxim of taxation was necessary. The tax upon every indivi- 
dual ought to be ‘certain, not arbitrary’: ‘The time of payment, 
the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to 
be clear and plain to the contributor and every other person.’ 
Shore did not go beyond this principle ; he did not indicate 
how it was to be given a concrete shape. He considered himself 
handicapped by the non-availability of adequate information, 


V. DURATION OF SETTLEMENT 


The Court of Directors ordered that a settlement should be 
made with the zamindars ‘for a period of ten years certain’; but 
it was to be made ‘with a view to permanency’, 

It is our intention that the jumma now to be formed shall; 
as soon as it can have received our approval and ratification, 
be considered as the permanent and unalterable revenue of 
Our territorial possessions in Bengal, so that no discretion 
may be exercised by our servants abroad in any case, and 
even by us, unless some urgent and peculiar case, of 
introducing any alteration whatever, ?* 

Here we have the clearest definition of the Permanent Settle- 
ment ; no scope was to be left for the exercise of any ‘discre- 
tion’ in future unless ‘some urgent and peculiar case’ appeared to 
call for any ‘alteration’. t 

Shore*® argues that it would be impossible ‘to establish at 
Once a perfect arrangement’, but the new regulations ‘should 
have a view to it’, In other words, “temporary expedients’ should 
lead to and promote ‘permanent arrangements’. To attain this 
objective, he considers it necessary to ‘pay due attention to the 

existing circumstances of the country, adverting at the same 
time to the most approved practices of Mogul finance, which 
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may be adopted as far as they are compatible with the principles 
and form of our Goverment.’ 

Bengal was formerly divided into a number of sarkars, and 
each sarkar into a number of parganas, and these again into 
tarafs, kismats and villages; and the revenue of each division 
was recorded in taksim. Shore wanted a similar arrangement, 
taking ‘as a ground work’ the existing distribution of the 
country into Collectorships, after necessary modifications, and 
obtaining through the Collectors an account of the distribution 
of the revenue in parganas and villages throughout their res- ` 
pective jurisdictions. r 

For this purpose two preliminary measures would be 
necessary. The number of parganas in each zamindary should 
be determined and the zamindar should be prohibited by law 
from transferring any ‘constituent sub-division’ ( taraf, kismat ) 
of one pargana to another. After completion of this account 
another should be prepared, showing the component parts of 
the parganas, Here the village was to be taken as the unit, for 
the division into tarafs and kismats was ‘arbitrary and liable 
to frequent variation’, 

Shore carefully enumerates the advantages and disadvantages 
of these proposals and concludes that the former would be 
‘sufficient to overbalance’ the latter. First, the Government 
would obtain an accurate account of the resources and ‘progres- 
sive information of the improvement or decline of the country’. 
Second, the Government would ‘possess the knowledge requisite 
to manage the collections’ through its own officers, if that 
arrangement ‘should be eventually expedient’, and ‘to correct 
the irregularity or inequality of the assessment’, Third, if 
arrears accumulated, the Government would have a standard for 
fixing the value of the land in case of sale. Fourth, the 
Government would have the means of examining zamindars’ 
claims for remission for losses due to calamities. Fifth, the 
information collected would be helpful in deciding disputes 
regarding boundaries, markets, etc. Finally, details would be 
available about all persons employed in the collection of the 
revenues, both as to their conduct and capacity, as well as the 
means for preventing breach of agreement or extortion. 

A meticulous search for all relevant facts and figures was, 
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in Shore’s view, an essential preliminary to making a permanent 
settlement with the zamindars. As a result of continuous 
‘inattention to ancient institutions’ it was possible ‘only to 
conjecture the amount of the revenue to be demanded from the 
zamindars’, They ‘continually impose new cesses upon their 
ryots, and having subverted the fundamental rules of collection, 
measure their exactions by the abilities of the ryots’. This was 
‘a very serious evil’, and the Government’s interference to 
regulate the assessment upon the ryots was necessary. To that 


task the Government was ‘rarely equal’. Despite his interest’ 


in the zamindars Shore was anxious to protect the ryots : ‘at 
present we must give every possible security to the ryots, as well 
as to the zamindars.’ 

If the new plan was introduced without collecting details, 
and it continued even for a period of twenty years, Shore felt 
that the Government ‘may, at the end of it, be without any 
real account of the state’ of the country. The present villages 
might be removed or abandoned ; new ones might be erected : 
and the loss of land by inundation, or addition to it by extension 
of cultivation, might alter the state or value of some parganas 
in a zamindary. 

A point of immediate practical importance was that without 
an enquiry before the initial stage of the new settlement it 
would be difficult to obtain a knowledge of the alienated lands. 
The Court of Directors had laid dowa2’ that the general and 
permanent settlement with the zamindars was wholly independent 
of the resumption of lands in alienation. Shore proposed 
legislation against alienation of lands by the zamindars. He 
did not believe that their self-interest would prevent alienation. 


‘Ignorance and superstition, he says, ‘are ill calculated to: 


resist the claims of Brahminical impositions.’ 

Finally, Shore points out that a permanent settlement 
with the zamindars ‘upon the terms of a simple assessment, 
without requiring the accounts of it in detail’, would be a 
‘deviation from ancient established practice’. The principle 
upon which such accounts were required by the Muslim 
Government was ‘the right of the sovereign to a proportion of 
the rents of the land and his claim to augment them’. It is 
also possible that ‘the character of the people...suggested the 
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necessity of continuing the establishments for recording the 
mofussil accounts in order to guard against a diminution of the 
jumma’. 

The British Government was no less anxious to prevent ‘a 
diminution of the jumma’, but its method was different. Instead 
of maintaining continuous check through the collection of 
accounts, it proposed that the land of defaulters should 
invariably be sold to make good the deficiency ‘except under 
the circumstances of great calamity’. Shore is not quite correct 
in saying that the British did not ‘imitate the practice’ of their 
predecessors. This is true only in respect of the accounts ; but 
the penalty of the zamindars for non-payment of revenues was 
not dissimilar. As Shore himself points out, under the ‘terrors 
of despotism’ property was transferred ‘on account of defal- 
cations’, The formation of the zamindaries of Burdwan, 
Rajshahi, Nadia, and others, he says, proved this. This same 
fate befell many old zamindars after the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement. 

Shore professed to consider it ‘absolutely necessary’ that 
the Company’s Government ‘should be restricted, by every 
possible rule, from exercising a discretion in varying the amount 
of the settlement, when once made’. But he was ‘not free 
from doubt’ as to ‘whether the Government in England should 
subject themselves to the same restrictions’. He suggested 
caution ‘in committing the national faith, by the measures which 
we pursue in this country’. 

In conclusion, Shore lays down his concrete proposals ‘to 
combine the principle of giving confidence to our subjects, with 
the proper restraints for preventing an abuse of it’. By 
‘subjects’ he means the zamindars only, for there is no reference 
to the ryots, and the word ‘abuse’ implies the zamindars’ 
attempt to defraud the Government. The proper safeguard 
against any such attempt is, according to him, the collection 
of accounts from the zamindars. They should be ‘required to 
distribute the amount of the settlement made with them, upon 
the several pergunnahs within their jurisdiction, and the amount 
of the assessment of each pergunnah, upon the villages con- 
tained in it’. This account should be accompanied with another, 
describing the boundaries of the villages accurately, and the 
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estimated quantity of land in each. The zamindars should 
further be required to submit annually an account of all villages 
paying no revenue to the Government. If any new villages 
were established and the zamindars failed to submit an account 
of them, they would be forfeited to the Government. The 
requisition for such accounts cannot be considered, in Shore’s 
opinion, as ‘inquisitions into the profits of the zamindars, 
which they may conceal’. 

As regards the private transfer of property by the zamindars, 
Shore proposes that this should be made with the knowledge 
and sanction of the Government, and all sales made without 
its knowledge and sanction should be declared invalid. Provision 
should be made against ‘collusive sale’, e.g., transfer by a 
zamindar of a ‘ruined’ pargana to a ‘fictitious purchaser’. 


VI. SHORE’S ‘PROPOSITIONS’ 

Shore laid down certain ‘propositions’ which he ‘deduced’ 
from his general ‘arguments’ 28 

1. A new settlement of the revenues should be concluded 
‘for a period of ten years certain’. 

2. The settlement should be made, with certain ‘specified. 
-exceptions’, with the zamindars and ‘independent’ (huzuri) 
talukdars, 

3 Every zamindar or ‘independent’ talukdar who was a 
minor or female was to be declared ‘incapable of having any 
concern whatever in the management of lands paying revenues to 
the Government’, The age of termination of minority should be 
prescribed by the Government. 

4. The management of the lands and estates of zamindars 
and ‘independent’ talukdars who are minors or females was to 
be ‘assigned toa person specially appointed by the Government 
for this trust, to be denominated Serberakar or manager’, 

5. The manager was to be appointed by the Collector, 
Subject to the approbation of the Board of Revenue. For such 
appointment a ‘near relation’ of the zamindar or ‘independent’ 
talukdar was to be preferred ; the second choice would be ‘a 
creditable servant of the family’, but ‘in case of necessity’ a 
person unconnected with the family might be appointed, Capa- 
city for business was to be a necessary qualification. Í 
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6. Lunacy, ‘contumacy or notorious profligacy of character” 
would be deemed disqualifications. In such cases the settlement 
was to be regulated by provisions applicable to the lands of 
minors and females. 

7. In fixing the amount of the settlement the jama of the 
present year, based on the accounts and information supplied 
by the Collectors, was to furnish the standard. No remission 
upon the jama of the present year was to be allowed without 
the special sanction of the Governor-General and Council. No 
russud or ‘progressive increase’ was to extend beyond the third 
year of the lease. 

The settlement should be made, as far as possible, in one net 
sum free from any charge of moshaira, zamindary, amla, pulbandi, 
cutcherry and others ofa similar nature. The intention should 
be that all charges incidental to the collections (the expenses of 
the Government officers excepted) were to be defrayed by the 
zamindars from the produce of their lands, 

‘Zamindary charges’, such as pensions, charitable allowances 
and others which it might be thought proper to continue, 
should be paid by the Collector, and the zamindar or ‘indepen- 
dent’ talukdar should have no concern in them, ‘unless for 
special reasons of convenience, it should be deemed more 
expedient, in any instances, to entrust the zamindar with the 
disbursement thereof’. 

In every possible case, separate allowances for the families 
and connections of the zamindars and ‘independent’ talukdars 
were to be abolished and provision for their maintenance should 
devolve upon the zamindar. 

8. Any occasional diminution of the jama on account of 
the ‘casualities of the season’ was to be provided by a russud. 

9. The jama payable by the zamindars and ‘independent’ 
talukdars was to be assessed ‘with a view to permanency’ and 
‘to be calculated as to afford a provision for themselves and 
families, over and above their contribution to Government, equal 
to about 10 per cent on that amount, including nankar or other 
free lands’. Tt was expected that in future their income would 
increase ‘by due care and economy’. 

10. The provision for zamindars and ‘independent’ taluk- 
dars (10 per cent) might be increased by the Governor-General. 
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and Council ‘if owing to any peculiar circumstances a larger 
provision should be deemed necessary, particularly in zamin- 
daries or talukdaries yielding a small annual jumma’. 

11. When the jama was fixed ‘upon an ascertainment of the 
gross assets’, the actual charges of every denomination, ‘whether 
dehattee, purgunnatee or others’, in addition to the articles 
specified above, were further to be considered in the calculation 
for determining its amount. 


12. Every circumstance relating to the jama was to be 
‘minutely recorded’, to prevent any claims hereafter on the part 
of the zamindars and ‘independent’ talukdars for altering or 
lowering the amount. 

13. Before making a final decision on the amount of the 
jama in every instance the zamindars and ‘independent’ taluk- 
dars should be allowed a period of 15 days to express acquie- 
scence or submit objections. 

14. Upon the ‘declared refusal’ of any zamindar or ‘inde- 
pendent’ talukdar the Collector was to take charge of his estate 
and ‘hold it khas’ during the year. It was not to be restored 
to the zamindar or ‘independent’ talukdar without the special 
sanction of the Governor-General and Council. 

15. After the conclusion of the settlement the zamindar 
should be required to ‘enter into engagements with the taluk- 
dars situated within his zamindary and paying their rents to 
him, for the same period as his own lease, and not liable to 
any increase or decrease during the term of it’. 

16. No zamindar would be entitled to demand any 
increase from the talukdars under his jurisdiction, although 
he should himself be subject to the payment of an increase upon 
jama of the present year, unless he could prove to the Collec- 
tor that he was entitled to do so either by a Special custom of 
his district or by the conditions accepted by the talukdar, and 
that the lands were capable of meeting the additional demand. 

If a zamindar exacted more from a talukdar than he had a 
tight to do, or was guilty of oppression towards him, the taluk- 
dar should be separated from his jurisidction and his rents 

„should be paid to the officers of the Government. 
17, The zamindar would be free to let the remaining 
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lands of his zamindary in what manner he might think proper ; 
but every engagement contracted by him with his under-renters 
should be specific about the amount of rents and other con- 
ditions. All sums received over and above what was specified 
in the engagement should be ‘considered as extorted and 
repaid with a penalty double the amount’, 


18. No person contracting with a zamindar or talukdar, 
or employed by him in the management of the collection, should 
be authorized to take charge thereof without amilnama or 
written commission signed by the zamindar or talukdar, 

19. Zamindars and ‘independent’ talukdars should deliver 
to the Collector accounts of the parganas at present composing 
the zamindary or talukdary, as well as any tarafs, taluks, kismats, 
villages or other divisions of lands not included inthe detail of 
the parganas, but standing separate, with a proposed arrange- 
ment of them. The Collector should finalise this arrangement 
with necessary correction, The account, so arranged, was to 
be delivered to the zamindars and ‘independent’ talukdars as 
‘a fixed form not to be departed from’. 

20. Zamindars and ‘independent’ talukdars should not be 
afterwards permitted to ‘change the designation of the divisions 
or vary the dispositions’ of the parganas, ‘arafs taluks, and 
kismats, as stated in the ‘required record’, or to make any 
alteration to their extent by ‘any subsequent annexations or 
separations’. 


21. All zamindars, ‘independent’ talukdars and others, 
assessed by the Government for the first year, should distribute 
the total assessment of their estates ‘on the several villages 
contained therein, equally and impartially, according to the rents 
delivered therefrom respectively’ and deliver annually to the 
Collector a record of such distribution. Such records should 
specify under a separate head the numbers, names and bounda- 
ries of all ‘detached’ /akhiraj villages. 

22. In order to correct inequalities in the distribution of 
sadar assessment from the improvement of some villages and 
decline of others, or from the cultivation of new villages, a 
village record and abstract should be delivered annually to the 
Collector. 
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~ 23. A village not inserted in such record should be dec- 
Jared forfeited to the Government. Should any landlord be 
found responsible for ‘wilful partiality in the distribution of 
‘the assessment’, he should be liable to a fine determinable by 
the Governor-General and Council. 

24. It was not intended to prevent the landholders from 
acquiring a larger rent from the parganas or villages than the 
“sum apportionate’. But it was necessary to maintain a stan- 
dard for fixing the Government’s revenue on lands transferred 
by sale or otherwise, without which neither the actual proprie- 
tor nor the purchaser could form a ‘determinate judgment’ on 
their value. 

- 25, To accomplish this object, future transfers of lands 
Should be regulated by rules. Transfers by zamindars and 
‘independent’ talukdars should be permitted, subject to registra- 
tion in the Collector's office if the area exceeded a specified 
number of bighas. The parties at the time of transfer should 
settle by whom the Government's revenue would be paid in 
future, 

` 26. The property of minors and females was to be consi- 
‘dered as khas and the actual amount of the engagement con- 
‘tracted by the manager with the undet-renters was to be treated 
‘after deduction of the mofussil and pargana charges, as the 
assessment of the Government. The expenses of the manager, 
as also of his establishment, were to be paid by the Collector. 

= 27. ‘Whereas from the ignorance, inattention, and oppres- 
‘sions of the zamindars, great abuses have been practised in the 
‘collections, and the ryots have been exposed to exactions’, the 
‘following rules should be prescribed for the ‘immediate direction 
‘and guidance’ of ‘all zamindars, talookdars and persons entrus- _ 
ted with the revenues’ : 


(1) Rents should be specific as to their amount, and full 
details were to be recorded in the patta. No additional pay- 
‘ment should be demanded ‘on account of kircha (kharcha), salary, 
‘or any other article’. ` 
` (2) If the rents Were paid in kind, the proportion which 
‘the ryot was to pay should be specified either in account or in 
written agreement. 
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(3) In every mofussil cutchery the nirikbandy or rate of rent 
should be publicly recorded, The zamindar would be answer- 
able for enforcing this regulation under a penalty or fine for 
neglect at the discretion of the Government, 

(4) For every village a'patwari should be appointed by 
the zamindar for the purpose of recording the account of that 
village, A list of such patwaris should be deposited in the 
sadar cutchery of the Collectorship and the cutchery of the 
pargana where the village was situated, 

(5) The pattas of the khudkasht ryots were not to be can- 
celled except ‘upon proof’ that they had been obtained by 
collusion or that the rents paid by them were below the rates 
of nirik in the pargana, or that they had obtained ‘collusive 
deductions’. Cancellation should be permitted also ‘upon a 
general measurement’ of the pargana ‘for the purpose of ` 
equalizing and correcting the assessment’. 

(6) When the jama of a ryot had been ascertained and 
settled he would be entitled to demand a parta from the 
zamindar or person aeting*under his authority, whether farmer, 
gomasta or other, Any refusal to deliver the patta was to be 
‘punished by fine proportioned to the expense and trouble of 
the ryot in obtaining it’, It was for the zamindar to deters 
mine whether the patra would be granted by himself or by a 
farmer or gomasta. 

(7) All existing leases to under-renters and ryots were 
to remain in force to the end of the period of their expira- 
tion, ‘unless proved to have been obtained by collusion, or 
from persons not authorized to grant th: same’. 

(8) ‘Every Collector, renter or receiver of rents throughout 
every gradation, from the zamindar to the ryot, shall be 
compelled to give receipts for all sums received by them, 
and a receipt in full on the complete discharge of every obli- 
gation’, If any person succeeded in proving that a receipt 
had been refused him, he would be entitled to double the 
amount paid by him as damages from the person who 
received it. 

(9) If ryots deserted a village or a district affected by 
inundation or other calamity, ‘it shall not be lawful to any 
zamindar or renter or collector of the rents to demand the 
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rents of the ryots who are fled, from those which remain’. 
Presumably najai would continue to be realised from ryots who 
remained in their village if some of their neighbours deserted 
for reasons other than a natural calamity. 

(10) The zamindar was not authorized to impose any 
new abwab or mathot, ‘on any pretence whatever,’ upon the 
ryots. Every exaction of this nature was to be punished by 
a penalty equal to three times the amount imposed. 

28. As the impositions upon the ryots, ‘from their number 
and uncertainty’, had become ‘intricate to adjust, and a 
source of oppression to the ryots’, the zamindars ‘shall be 
compelled to make a revision of the same, and to simplify 
them, by gradual and progressive operation’. 

29. Every zamindar and ‘independent’ talukdar should 
be ‘compelled’ to prepare a form of a patta or pattas adapted 
to the circumstances of his estate and to lay the same before 
the Collector. After the Collector’s approval it should be 
published with a notification to the ryots, and no patta under 
any other form should be permitted. 

30. No zamindar should be allowed to contract any 
engagements with any farmer, or authorise any act, contrary 
to the letter and meaning of these ‘regulations’. 

31. The moshaira to ‘excluded zamindars’ was to be 
settled at 10 per cent upon the amount of the sadar jama, 
and out of this, a provision was to be made for such members 
of the zamindar’s family as might be entitled to receive it. 

32. Itshould be notified to the zamindars, and become an 
‘express condition’ of their engagements, that all resumption of 
rent-free lands, which formed no part of their zamindaries, 
would be ‘for the benefit of Government’, and the rents (or 
such proportion thereof as the Government might determine) 
would be added to their jama. The mode by which an in- 
vestigation of the rent-free rents should take place would be 
determined by the Government. 

33. No grant of bazee zamin, ‘under any denomination’, 
should be made by a zamindar or ‘independent’ talukdar. On 
violation of this condition the lands concerned should be 
confiscated to the Government and the grantee possessing 
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them should be ‘compelled to pay as a fine the rents thereof 
«during the period of their alienation’. 

34, The zamindars were to be declared ‘responsible for 
the preservation of the peace of their districts’, 

35. The regulation of ganj, bazar and hat duties was a 
matter of ‘importance to the welfare of the community’, 
Therefore, an officer appointed by the Government should 
‘revise and correct’ the existing rules and ‘establish such tolls 
and duties as it may be lawful for the zamindars to collect, as 
well as prescribe the mode of collecting them’, The zamindars 
would no longer be ‘at liberty’ to vary the denominations of 
these charges or to demand more than the prescribed rates, 
No zamindar was to be allowed to establish any new hat or 
ganj without the previous sanction of the Collector, 

These elaborate ‘propositions’ deserve a close study for 
several reasons.. They demonstrate the extent and depth of 
Shore’s knowledge of the revenue system of Bengal in all its 
aspects. His early experience in Murshidabad and Rajshahi, 
his grip over the central machinery of revenue administration 
in Calcutta, his industry and meticulous care for details, his 
personal integrity and complete freedom from that lure of illegal 
gains which infected many of his fellow civilians : all these 
factors qualified him for laying down the basic rules for the 
construction of a new system. His purpose was to maintain a 
balance between the conflicting interests of the Company’s 
Government, the landholders whom he regarded as the owners 
of the soil, and the actual cultivators whose labour was essential 
to the prosperity of the country, He was interested primarily 
in the welfare of the khudkasht ryots who represented continuity 
and stability in the agricultural sector, but he did not ignore 
the paikasht and khamar ryots. To ensure stability for internal 
trade he proposed some measure of Government control over 
the local markets (ganj, bazar, hat) which were primarily 
within the zamindars’ jurisdiction. He wanted the zamindars 
to be the Government’s responsible agents for the collection and 
regular payment of the revenue; but he was well aware of 
their weaknesses and sought remedies in Governmental control 
of various kinds. He imposed diverse responsibilities upon the 
‘Collectors even though he-knew that all of them were not 
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gifted with the full capacity to grapple with the difficulties 
around them. 

= Shore was prepared for a comparatively long-term settlement 
with the zamindars on the ground that it was necessary to create 
confidence among the owners of the soil. A ten-year settlement 
would leave an opening for revision in the light of accumulat- 
ing experience; and in course of time it would be possible to 
éonsider the question of a permanent settlement. He was 
opposed to any immediate’ public commitment to the conversion 
‘of the Decennial Settlement to a Permanent Settlement. 

Cornwallis appreciated Shore’s ‘uncommon knowledge of 

every part of the revenue system of this country’;?® but he 
did not share the caution which sprang from that knowledge. 
The Governor-General was too anxious to fulfil the mission 
which had been entrusted to him by his employers. In May 
1789—four weeks before the issue of Shore’s minute discussed 
above—an officially inspired article had appeared in the Calcutta 
Gazette, stating that the introduction of a permanent settlement 
in Bihar had been decided upon.*® In August 1789 Cornwallis 
wrote to the Court) of Directors that ‘further lights into the 
tights of the zamindars’ were not likely to be thrown by fresh 
investigation.2+ 

_ Despite Shore’s objection based on a detailed analysis of 
the revenue ‘system of Bihar, Regulations for a Decennial 
Settlement of Bihar, as also of the Collectorship of Midnapur 
attached to Orissa, with an assurance of conversion into 
Petmanent Settlement upon the approval of the Court of 
Directors, were passed by the Governor-General and Council 
on 18 September 1789. Regulations for the Decennial Settle- 
ment of Bengal were issued on 10 February 1790, after Shore’s. 
departure for England. 
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CHAPTER VHI 
THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 


I. SHORE AND CORNWALLIS 


The initial influence of Philip Francis on Shore’s ideas 
succumbed, stage by stage, to the lessons which he derived 
from his growing insight into the complications of the revenue 
system. ‘My ideas,’ he wrote to Ducarel in February 1789, 
‘concur with those of Mr. Francis, but the length of time 
which has elapsed since the proposal of his Plan (of 1776) 
requires a modification of it, now necessary’! The ‘modifica- 
tion’ which he proposed between June and December of the 
same year involved deviations not only in details but also in 
principles. His approach to important issues was always deter- 
mined by consideration for changing circumstances. As early 
as 1772 he had written to his mother that he ‘asserted the 
authenticity’ of facts only when he ‘previously received convic- 
tion’ ; in regard to ‘speculative points’ he ‘represented them: 
differently, occasioned by different points of view in which they 
are offered to my sight’.2 He lacked neither the good adminis- 
trator’s capacity to make decisions nor the firmness to uphold 
his own point of view; but he did not share Francis’s missionary 
zeal to pursue a principle—adopted in the context of a parti- 
cular set of ideas and facts—to its logical end in the face of 
changing circumstances, ‘New enquiries’, he writes, ‘lead to new 
information’ ® 

Shore agreed with Francis that farming had destroyed all 
sense of security in property and it was necessary to ‘establish 
a principle of giving confidence to our subjects’.t But his 
criticism of the farming system in Bengal was less sharp® and 
he recognized its utility in Bihar. He did not believe that the 
zamindar’s confidence, shattered by the fluctuations of the 
Company’s revenue policy since 1765, could be won simply by 
a declaration of the permanence of the settlement.’ 

The zamindars were to play the crucial role in the proposed 
Permanent settlement, and it is in regard to them that Shore 
had fundamental differences with Francis, While recognizing 
their ownership of the soil he observes : ‘A property in the 
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soil must not be understood to convey the same rights in India, 
as in England.” Under the Mughals their rights ‘depended 
upon the discretion of the ruling power’ and were, therefore, 
‘precarious’. They were not entitled to claim full immunity 
from the intervention of the State. Shore recognized that the 
Company’s Government had inadequate information on the 
rights of the zamindars.® On this ground, as also onthe ground 
of protecting the financial interest of the Company, he insisted 
upon the right of the State to undertake an investigation into 
their resources. This was opposed to the view of Francis. 
For him the problem was simple : legal right and political-cwm- 
financial expediency required an immediate permanent settle- 
ment with the zamindars. For Shore the problem was com- 
plicated : the zamindars’ legal rights and financial resources 
had not been adequately studied, their incompetence to manage 
their estates was a material factor, and the Government could 
not surrender immediately its claim to any future increase in 
revenue. 

This does not mean that Shore was opposed in 1789 to the 
principle of permanent settlement. He wrote on 18 June that, 
in his opinion, the Company's Government ‘should be restricted, 
by every possible rule, from exercising a discretion in varying 
the amount of the settlement when once made.” But he was 
not prepared to take an immediate leap into the dark. He 
desired accumlation of further experience. He was prepared to 
draw lessons from local experiments. He had his doubts about 
the mukarari experiment made in Bihar by Thomas Law; but 
he was ‘not sorry that it had been made’, for it ‘will give rise 
to a further experience which may assist in determining upon a 
general question’.*? j , 

The Decennial Settlement itself was, from Shore’s point of 
view, an experiment. The coming ten years were to be ‘a 
period of experiment and improvement, during which, by a 
systematical conduct, regularly directed to one object, we are 
to give confidence to the zamindars, and produce a simplifica- 
tion of the present complicated rental of the ryots’. If, at the 
end of the fifth, sixth or even the eighth year of the settlement, 
it was found that the ‘desired improvement’ had beon 
accomplished; that the relative rights of the talukdars, ryots 
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and zamindars had been ‘rendered definite and precise’; and 
that ‘the country flourishes under the prescribed regulations 
and the superintending caie of the revenue officers’; then the 
settlement might be extended to any period of ten or twenty 
years. The question of a ‘perpetual settlement’ might then be 
‘agitated with more accurate information’; and it any errors 
had been committed in the valuation of the different districts, 
these might be corrected.?2 


This was far indeed from the type of ‘perpetual settlement’ 
Which Francis had recommended, and this was not what the 
Court of Directors had in view. Cornwallis, bound by his 
instructions, was not prepared for long-term experiments 
extending over ten or twenty years. More information, he felt, 
was neither ayailable nor necessary. By August 1789 he was 
convinced that no ‘further lights’ on the rights of the zamindars 
were likely to be obtained by fresh investigations.'* On this 
point the difference between Cornwallis and Shore was 
irreconcilable; and the elaborate minutes written by them in 
1789-90 were—from the practical point of view—exercises in 
futility although their historical value is undeniable, 

Shore’s views on the proposed ten-year settlement in Bengal 
were discussed in his minutes of 18 June 1789. For this part 
of the Presidency he advocated a settlement on the basis‘ of the 
previous years’ revenue. On 18 September 1789 he wrote another 
minute with reference to Bihar, where conditions were different 
from those in Bengal, and recommended assessment on the basis 
of the actual assets. He objected to a proposition, which had 
been put forward in a draft resolution placed before the Gover- 
nor-General and Council, that the settlement was to be made 
‘for a period of ten years certain, with a notification that, if 
approved by the Court of Directors, it will become permanent, 
and no further alteration take place, at the end of the ten years’, 
The question of issuing such a notification became the core of 
the Shore-Cornwallis controversy, 

An immediate commitment would be, in Shore’s opinion, 
“unnecessary, because it will be in the power of Government to 
adopt such a princip!e at the expiration of ten years, if then 

judged more advisable than the confirmation of the existing 
settlement ; and impolitic, because the previous declaration might 
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tend to discourage industry and improvement (on the part of 
ths zamindars).’ He feared that the purpose of the proposed 
assurance—‘to give fuller confidence to the proprietors of the 
soil than a ten years’ lease will afford’—would remain unful- 
filled, ‘To those who have subsisted upon annual expedients’, 
he thought, ‘a period of ten years is a term nearly equal, in 
estimate, to perpetuity’. Moreover, the Government of Bengal 
could not ‘answer for the confirmation’ of the assurance by the 
Court of Directors ; and in case of non-confirmation, ‘the 
confidence of the natives’ would be ‘shaken’. He was not sure 
that the settlement would be ‘executed with such ability as to 
justify a recommendation of its confirmation in perpetuity’. 

The Governor-General delivered a minute on the same date 
(18 September 1789)*% to refute Shore’s view. In his opinion, 
the Court of Directors was ‘predetermined to confirm the per- 
petuity’, and ‘nothing but our expressing doubts and fears can 
make them hesitate’. He himself had ‘a clear conviction...of the 
utility of the system’, and it was his duty to his employers, 
to his country, and to humanity ‘to recommend it most earnestly 
to the Court of Directors, to lose no time in declaring the 
permanency of the settlement, provided they discover no material 
objection or error’. He was not prepared ‘to postpone for 
ten years the commencement of the prosperity and solid 
improvement of the country’. 

It would haye been better for Cornwallis to confine him- 
self to the intention of the Court of Directors instead of 
trying to challenge Shore on his own ground. As Ascoli 
observes, ‘...throughout his argument with Shore it is impossible 
to fail to notice the strength of Shore’s arguments and the 
weakness of Cornwallis’s replies.’ 

A ten-year settlement on the basis of a ‘good rent’, subject 
to fresh—and possibly increased—assessment at the end of 
that period, appeared to the Governor-General to be ‘a cruel 
mockery’ of the zamindars’ acknowledged right of property. 
The zamindar would practically be ‘the farmer for a lease of 
ten years’, and he would have no interest even in ‘preventing 
desolation’, not to speak of effecting improvement. ‘One- 
third of the Company’s territorry in Hindostan’ was ‘a jungle 
inhabited only by wild beasts’; a ten-year lease would not 
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induce any proprietor to clear away that jungle and encourage 
the ryots to come and cultivate his lands. 

The fallacy in this argument lay in ignoring the point that 
most of the evils of the farming system were due, not primarily 
to the short period of the lease, but to the average farmer 
being a person unconnected with the property. Such a fortune- 
seeker would naturally be inclined to squeeze the ryots in a 
hurry and to leave the estate ruined and deserted. Shore 
stressed the point that the ten-year settlement should be made 
with the zamindars who had hereditary connection with the 
soil. ‘The partial admission of farmers,’ he wrote on 18 June 
1789, ‘may perhaps take place on the grounds of necessity, as 
a remedy against greater evils? A hereditary zamindar with 
a ten-year lease, subject to pay a moderate jama (one of 
Shore’s basic maxims), would have a near-permanent interest 
in the property and every normal incentive to improve it. 


As regards Shore's fear that the confidence of the zamindars 
would be shaken if the Court of Directors refused to sanction 
a perpetual settlement, Cornwallis declined to admit the possi- 
bility of such ‘misconstruction’. People, he writes, cannot be ‘so 
unreasonable as to accuse Government of a breach of faith...for 
not doing what Government in express terms assure them it is 
not in their power to promise to do, as it must depend upon the 
approbation of their superiors’, Again, the declaration was 
intended to ‘promote the improvement of the country, as, the 
assisting the ryots with money, the refraining from exactions, 
and the foregoing small temporary advantages for future perma- 
nent profits.” If the Court of Directors did not agree to a 
perpetual settlement, the improvements effected by the zamindars 
during the period of the ten-year lease would endure. But the 
zamindars would not take any measure for the improvement of 
lands so long as they knew that the Governrnent demand was 
‘liable to occasional variation’. 

Referring to Shore’s argument that the success of the 
proposed settlement was to be judged by experience, Cornwallis 
asks : ‘What is the experience that is wanting ; and what, by 
delaying a permanent settlement for a few years, would probably 
be improved ?” He seems to have implied that experience had 
been accumulating since 1765 ; but the experiments of 1769 
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1772 and 1777 did not provide the necessary knowledge which 
could be a safe foundation for a new system. The Governor- 
General simplified the problem when he stated that there was 
‘nothing new’ in the plan ‘except the great advantages which 
are given to the zamindars. talookdars, and ryots, on the one 
side, and the additional security which the Company has against 
losses by balances from the value of the land,..’. Such a 
plan could not fail by any ‘probable means’, 

Cornwallis was in agreement with Shore, to a limited 
extent, on the question of the State’s right to interfere in zamin- 
dars’ affairs even after the introduction of a permanent settle- 
ment. He understood ‘the word permanency to extend to the 
jumma only, and not to the details of the settlement’, for 
‘many regulations’ would ‘certainly be hereafter necessary for 
the further security of the ryots in particular and even those 
talookdars who...must still remain in some degree of dependence 
on the zamindars?, Such interference, however. would be called 
for ‘occasionally, as abuses occur’; and ‘either now, or ten 
years later, or at any given period, it is impossible for human 
wisdom and foresight to form any plan that will not require 
such attention and regulation’. 

As regards the jama, the Court of Directors had stated its 
‘general idea’ of the amount of the land revenue from Bengal 
and Bihar with which it would be satisfied. If a settlement 
could be made which would be ‘equal, and even beyond their 
expectations, in point of revenue, and at the same time cal- 
culated in its outlines to promote the prosperity, happiness, 
and wealth of their subjects,’ there would be no reason to appre- 
hend that the Court would not declare its permanency. It was 
the Governor-General’s ‘firmest conviction’ that a settlement for 
ten years only would leave the country ‘ruined and impoverished’ 
and the Government would face greater difficulties than in the 
past. 
Shore replied in a minute delivered on the same day( 18 
September 1789).18 The ‘declaration’ simply implied ‘an attempt 
to reconcile the idea of a dubious perpetuity with an absolute 
engagement for a limited time...’. The zamindars and talukdars 
would ‘look to the latter only, relying upon it, from year to 
year, until experience shall have shown that reliance to be well 
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founded’. This conclusion was drawn by Shore from ‘the whole 
experience of their lives’; they had ‘seen systems vary with 
every change of administration, and new plans successively 
introduced under the same Government’. ‘The confidence of the 
natives in the stability of this assessment will not be immediate, 
but arise from time and experience...’. 

Shore did not think that a permanent settlement would be 
the only means of ensuring the extension of cultivation. He did 
not accept the Governor-General’s estimate that the proportion 
-of jungle was one-third of the Company’s territories in Hin- 
dustan, for his observation indicated that since 1770 ‘cultivation 
is progressively increased, under all the disadvantages of varia- 
ble assessments and personal charges’. There was no reason to 
apprehend that a ten-year settlement would deter the zamindars 
from promoting the extension of cultivation. One method to 
encourage cultivation would be grant of waste lands by the 
Government in talukdary tenure ‘under conditions that no 
revenue should be paid for them during five years, and that at 
the end of ten, the assessment should be fixed according to 
the general rates of land in the districts where the tenures are 
situated...”, 


Reiterating his ‘doubts whether the Company or Govern- 
ment in England should bind themselves to fix the assessment 
of this country in perpetuity’, Shore referred to ‘the various 
existing abuses.,,and the difficulty of establishing regulations’ 


for their correction. The improvement expected from a per- ` 


manent settlement might be ‘long and effectually obstructed 
by the abuses practised’, and this point might influence the final 
decision of the authorities in London. 

Before committing himself to a permanent settlement Shore 
‘required’ a solid basis of ‘experience’ which, however, was not 
available. Two of the five Collectors in Bihar had ‘declared the 
proposed settlement impracticable’, and a third had asserted 
that a ten-year settlement would ‘confirm al!l existing abuses’. 
Past experience indicated that from ‘a want of knowing suffi- 
ciently existing abuses, we may be under the necessity of 
correcting them in future by new rules, which may either affect 
the revenues of Government, or the stipulations of the zamindars’. 
While Cornwallis spoke of future abuses, Shore stressed the 
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existing abuses. The former thought only of corrective measures 
for the protection of the ryots and the talukdars dependent upon 
the zamindars ; the latter thought of possible alteration in the 
jama fixed with the zamindars which should not be ruled out by 
an immediate permanent settlement. 

Shore thought that the zamindars would not offer a larger 
revenue for a permanent than for a ten-year settlement. ‘No 
advantage would arise to Government in this respect.’ An assur- 
ance of perpetuity ‘should succeed, not precede, the formation of 
the settlement, and under certain limitations, that the zamindars 
fulfil their engagements and comply with the regulations prescri- 
bed’. A final decision might be made by the Court of Directors 
in the fourth or fifth year after the settlement when ‘they will 
have before them those documents and illustrations which they 
require, with the advantage of knowing the progress of the 
assessment for two or three years’. 

Shore’s arguments failed to shake the Governor-General’s 
conviction that an assurance on permanent settlement was an 
urgent and immediate necessity. That assurance was included 
in the Regulations for the Decennial Settlement of Bihar, as 
also the Collectorship of Midnapur attached to Orissa, which 
were approved by the Governor-General and Council on 18 
September 1789. The Regulations for Bengal still remained 
to be framed ; and Shore decided to fight to the last ditch. A 
few days before his departure for England he reiterated his 
objections in a minute recorded in the Revenue Consultations on 
21 December 1789.19 

Shore prefaced his argument with an emphasis on the 
principle of equality in taxation which Philip Francis had 
repudiated. ‘In justice’, he says, ‘all the subjects of a State 
should contribute, as nearly as possible, in proportion to the 
income which they enjoy under its protection.’ The contributions 
of the zamindars were ‘disproportioned to their respective 
incomes’. The Government professed to take from them nine- 
tenths of their receipts. The proportion paid by the cultivators of 
the soil might be reckoned at a half, or it might be nearer 
perhaps to three-fifths, of the gross produce. Taking this at 100 
parts, the claims of Government might be estimated at 45 ; 
the zamindars and under-renters took 15, and 40 remained with 
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the cultivators. In the two last classes, some enjoyed considerably 
more than the assigned proportion ; others less. Under these 
-circumstances, it was necessary to think of ‘the common 
variations in the state of society’ which were likely to arise 
from factors such as the improvement and decline of agriculture, 
and the probable alteration in the value of silver, It was 
‘certain’ that a permanent assessment might be ‘of great incon- 
venience, and even ruinous to many of the contributors’. In 
such a case ‘there will be a necessity of some future alteration, 
which must always take place to the disadvantage of 
Government, if the assessment be now declared fixed for ever’. 

Another factor to be considered was natural calamity, such 
as drought and inundation, which for a long series of years had 
more or less affected the annual revenue. Thomas Law suggested 
that when such a calamity made the estate inadequate to bear 
the land-tax, the proprietor should be at liberty to resign it and 
it might be transferred to another person. This would mean 
‘that the proprietor would lose his estate without any fault on 
his part. The other alternative was to make the assessment 
Subject to diminution in such cases ‘without a sufficient provision 
for the restoration of it’. 

If either from any of the two above-mentioned causes, or 
from any other cause, any considerable alteration in the 
assessment should take place in future, ‘the permanency of it 
becomes ideal only’. 

Turning to the existing abuses, Shore referred to the 
zamindars’ gross ignorance of their true interests and ‘of all 
that related to their estates’, the ‘numerous, arbitrary and 
indefinite rules’ by which rents were demanded from the ryots, 
lack of adequate knowledge on the part of Government officials, 
the ‘imperfectly understood and defined’ rights of the talukdars 
who were dependent upon the zamindars as also of the ryots, 
etc. The Government often failed, for want of ‘sufficient data 
and experience’, ‘to decide with justice and policy upon claims 
to exemption from taxes’. A wrong decision might be followed 
by either ‘a diminution of the revenues of Government, or a 
confirmation of oppressive exaction’. 

Mere perpetuation of the zamindary assessment could not 
provide a remedy for these evils. From his experience of the 
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zamindars Shore could not believe that ‘they will at once assume 
new principles of action, and become economical handlords and 
prudent trustees of the public interests’. Without simplyfying 
and rendering more definite the rules relating to the ryots’ rents 
‘no solid improvement can be expected from their labours, upon 
which the prosperity of the country depends’. For this purpose 
the necessity of some interposition by the Government between 
the zamindars and their tenants was ‘absolute’. Shore records a 
prophetic conclusion : 

If the assessments of the zamindaries were unalterably fixed, 

and the proprietors were left to make their own arrangements 

with the ryots, without any restrictions, injunctions, or limita- 
tions, which indeed is a result of the fundamental principle, 
the present confusion will never be adjusted. 

Shore recognized the incongruity of the Government's inter- 
position between the zamindars and the ryots : it was in fact 
‘an invasion of proprietary right’, But it was not possible 
immediately to ‘reduce the compound relation of a zamindar to 
Government, and of a ryot to a zamindar, to the simple prin- 
ciples of landlord and tenant’. The Government had, in prac- 
tice, issued repeated prohibitions against the introduction of new 
taxes by the zamindars, but ‘many have been established in 
recent years’, With an exception of an ‘arbitrary limitation’ in 
favour of the khudkasht ryots, the Regulations for the new 
settlement virtually confirmed all these taxes, ‘without our 
Possessing any records of them, and without knowing how far 
they are burthensome or otherwise’. The patta rarely indica- 
ted the sum total of the rents ; and it was difficult to deter- 
mine what was extortion. The taxes were in many places 
‘numerous and complicated’ ; the amount of the asal had to 
be increased by the proportionate rates of the several abwabs. 
It required an accountant of some ability to calculate what a 
tyot had to pay ; and such calculation was beyond the abilities 
of most tenants. One important point Shore left unnoticed : 
a large class of cultivators—the paikasht ryots—were not given 
any protection by the new Regulations, 

With whatever care the assessment might be made, difficul- 
ties would arise ; and in most cases the Government would 
suffer. The ryots would suffer too, unless Regulations were 
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made for simplifying their complex rentals ‘which ought if 
possible to be reduced to one sum for a given quantity of land 
of a determinate quality and produce’. It was, therefore, 
‘better to introduce a new principle by degrees than establish 
it at once, beyond the power of revocation’, The Decennial 
Settlement offered an opportunity for ‘experiment and improve- 
ment’. Before a declaration was made about permanency ‘we 
should have some certainty that the Government will not suffer 
by its liberality, and that the benefits of it will extend to that 
class whose labours are the riches of the estate’. 

The Governor-General’s replies were recorded in his minute 
of 3 February 1790.2 Shore was no longer in this country to 
continue the controversy. 


Cornwallis argued that a fixed or permanent assessment, 
instead of bearing hard upon the contributors, would be favour- 
able to them because ‘their resources will gradually increase, 
whereas the demand of Government will continue the same’. 
The ‘probable alteration’ in the value of silver would be equally 
favourable to them : there was little doubt that it would 
continue to fall, as it had done for centuries past, in proportion 
as the quantity drawn from the mines, and thrown into the 
general circulation, increased. The assessment would then be 
gradually lighter : the landholder would be able to pay his 
revenue ‘with a proportionably smaller part of the produce of 
his lands, than he can at present’. As regards drought and 
inundation, the consequential losses to the zamindars would be 
‘partial and temporary’ ; the crops only would be damaged or 
“destroyed, the land would be neither swept away by inundation 
nor rendered barren by drought. As the landholders would earn 
increasing profits in normal years by improving their lands, 
they might reasonably be expected to provide for occasional 
losses. With a permanent assessment limited to a fixed sum, 
they would exert themselves to repair as speedily as possible the 
damages caused. to their lands by such calamities. As a conse- 
quence, the necessity for granting remission on the ground of 
drought or inundation would gradually decrease. 

_ The Governor-General’s views on the capacity of the zamin- 
dars for management of their estates were equally optimistic. 
He attributed their ignorance and incapacity—defects stressed 
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by Shore—‘greatly to the system of collecting the public revenue 
from their lands which has long prevailed in this country’. They 
were kept in a state of tutelage and prohibited from borrowing 
money or disposing of their lands. This method of saving them 
from the ‘consequences of their profligacy and incapacity’ per- 
petuated these defects. The remedy proposed by Cornwallis 
was to enact laws to secure to them the ‘fruits of industry and 
economy’ and at the same time to ‘leave them to experience 
the consequence of idleness and extravagance’. This would 
render them capable of transacting their own business ; and if 
they failed, ‘their necessities will oblige them to dispose of their 
lands to others, who will cultivate and improve them’. Corn- 
wallis believed that the charge of incapacity was applicable only 
to the proprietors of the larger zamindaries ; the proprietors of 
the smaller zamindaries and taluks conducted their own business. 

A permanent settlement, Cornwallis admitted, would not ‘at 
once provide a remedy’ for the existing abuses : he claimed that 
it would ‘operate progressively to that end’. How could it be 
expected, he asked, that ‘whilst the Government were increasing 
their demands upon the zaamindars, they in their turn would 
not oppress the ryots ? In order to simplify the demand of 
the landholder upon the ryots, the Government was to begin 
with fixing its own demand upon him. The landholders could 
then be easily prevailed upon to grant paitas to the ryots, 
Shore’s minute furnished the most satisfactory argument to 
prove the incompetence of Government officers to enter into the 
details of landlord-tenant relations. It was for the Government 
to establish such rules as would oblige the zamindars and their 


ryots, who alone possessed the requisite information, to come to 
a fair adjustment of the rates to be paid for the different kinds 


of lands or produce in their respective districts. ‘When a 
spirit of improvement is diffused throughout the country, the 
ryots will have a further security in the competition of the land- 
holders, to add to the number of their tenants.’ 

Cornwallis did not accept the proposition, implied by Shore, 
that having declared the zamindar proprietor of the soil, the 
Government could claim no right to prevent his imposing new 
abwabs or taxes on the lands in cultivation. The ryots were 
not ‘absolute slaves’ of the zamindars; they cultivated their 
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lands under an express or implied agreement that a certain 
sum should be paid for each bigha, and no more. Every 
abwab or tax imposed by the zamindar over and above that 
amount was not only a breach of that agreement but a direct 
violation of the laws of the country. In such a case the 
cultivator had an undoubted right to apply to the Government 
for the protection of his property, and the Government was 
bound to afford him redress. Of the new abwabs imposed by 
the zamindars or farmers, the Government ‘has an undoubted. 
right to abolish such as are oppressive and have never been 
confirmed by a competent authority’, The Government was 
also entitled ‘to establish such Regulations as may prevent the 
practice of like abuses, in future’. 

The right of the khudkasht ryot to hold the land which he 
cultivated, subject to payment of the prescribed rent, was not, 
in the opinion of the Governor-General, ‘incompatible with the 
proprietary rights of the zamindars’. To permit a zamindar 
to dispossess one cultivator, for the sole purpose of giving 
the land to another, would be ‘vesting him with a power to 
commit a wanton act of oppression’. The zamindar, however, 
might sell the land; in that case the ryots must pay the rents 
to the purchaser. The new proprietor would have a right to 
collect no more than what his predecessor was legally entitled to 
do, ‘for the act of transfer certainly gives no sanction to illegal 
impositions’. 

Although landholders were to be prohibited from imposing 
new abwabs or taxes in respect of lands which were already in 
cultivation, they would be allowed to raise the total rents of 
their estates, ‘by inducing the ryots to cultivate the more valu- 
able articles of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of waste 
land which are to be found in almost every zamindary in Bengal’. 
This was a part of the Governor-General’s plan for the improve- 
ment of lands. 

Cornwallis was anxious to improve the position of those 
talukdars who paid their revenue through the zamindars. In 
his opinion, these talukdars in general had the ‘same property 
in the soil’ as the zamindars; they were to be ‘considered as 
proprietors of lesser portions of lands, paying their revenues 
to Government through the medium of a larger proprietor 
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instead of remitting them immediately to the public treasury’. 
To separate such talukdars from the jurisdiction of the zamindars 
would not be an infringement of the latter’s rights although it 
would be a deviation from the practice of the Mughal Govern- 
ment. 

As regards the need for further information, twenty years 
(1769-89) had been employed in obtaining an accurate know- 
ledge of the value of the lands and of the rules by which the 
zamindars collected the rents from the ryots. ‘If the want of 
further information was to be admitted...as a ground for 
delaying the declaration of the permanency of the assessment, 
the commencement of the happiness of the people and the 
prosperity of the country would be delayed for ever’. The 
increasing value of the lands, arising from a fixed assessment, 
would be a source of prosperity. It would be easy to raise 
money upon the lands, either by mortgage or sale. This facility 
‘will provide a certain fund for the liquidation of public or 
private demands, or prove an incitement to exertion and 
industry...’, 

Cornwallis differed from Shore on the question of taking 
into the hands of the Government the collection of the internal 
duties on commerce (sair). The zamindars had hitherto held 
the collection of these duties; but this privilege appeared to 
him ‘incompatible with the general prosperity of the country’, 
Although ‘sanctioned by long usage’, the Government would 
be justified in resuming it. The Court of Directors had stated 
as early as 1771 that no bazars or ganges should be kept up, 
‘but such as particularly belong to the Government’. In princi- 
ple, ‘no individual in a State can possess an inherent right to 
levy aduty on goods or merchandize purchased or sold within 
the limits of his estate, and much less upon goods passing 
along the public roads which lead through it’; this was a 
privilege which the sovereign power only was entitled to 
exercise, This was a method by which the Government could 
appropriate to itself ashare of the accumulating wealth of its 
subjects. 

On 10 February 1790 the Governor-General and Council 
sanctioned the Regulations for the Decennial Settlement of 
Bengal with the declaration that, if approved by the Court of 
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Directors, it would becom: permanent and no alteration would 
take place at the expiration of ten years. The ganges, bazars 
and hats were separated from the zamindaries and brought 
under the control of officers appointed by the Government 
(June 1790). Within a few weeks, however, it appeared that 
this arrangement would be unsatisfactory, for the ‘natives’ 
who were to be placed in charge of collection of the sair duties 
under the direct control of Government officers would be no 
more dependable than they had been during their service under 
the zamindars. Moreover, their salaries would be an addi- 
tional charge on public funds, So it was decided (July 1790) 
to abolish the duties altogether, except in the case of spirituous 
liquors, and to compensate the zamindars for their loss." 

A full code of Regulations was issued in the autumn of 
1791, In some districts the new arrangements were not complete 
until nearly two more years had passed. 


Il. THE CORNWALIS CODE 


Before leaving for England in October 1793 Cornwallis had 
the satisfaction of getting the final approval of the ‘Home’ 
authorities for the permanency of the Decennial Settlement. 
The orders of the Court of Directors were dispatched on 29 
August 1792. The decision had been taken at the highest level 
—by the President of the Board of Control, Dundas, and the 
Prime Minister, Pitt—after consultation with Charles Grant 
and Shore who continued his opposition. There was some 
hesitation out of respect for Shore whose ‘talents, industry and 
candour’ impressed both Dundas and Pitt.?? 

By a Proclamation dated 22 March 1793, issued by the 
Governor-General in Council,” the Decennial Settlement of 
Bengal (including Orissa, i. e., the tract between the Rupnarayan 
and the Subarnarekha) and Bihar were placed on a permanent 
foundation. It was declared to ‘the zamindars, indepen- 
dent talukdars and other actual proprietors of land, with 
or on behalf of whom a (decennial) settlement has been 
concluded,’ that, 

at the expiration of the term of the settlement, no alteration 

will be made in the assessment which they have respectively 

engaged to pay but that they, and their heirs, and lawful 
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successors, will be allowed to hold their estates at such assess- 

ment for ever. 

The benefit was confined to three classes of landholders : 
zamindars, ‘independent talukdars’ and ‘other actual proprietors 
of land’; this last category, however, was not defined. 

Certain Articles of the Proclamation were enacted into a 
Regulation by the Governor-General in Council on 1 May 
1793. This was Regulation I of 1793, the first of a long series 
of Regulations passed on the same date and known collectively 
as the ‘Cornwallis Code’. In this Regulation were laid down 
the principal conditions to be fulfilled by the beneficiaries of the 
Permanent Settlement. 

Article 4. Those zamindars, ‘independent talukdars’ and 
‘other actual proprietors of land’ whose lands were held khas 
would be restored to the management of their lands, upon 
their agreeing to the payment of the assessment. In the case 
of lands already let in farm ‘they shall not regain possession 
before the expiration of the period for which they have been 
farmed’. 

Article 5. If the proprietary right in lands which were the 
property of the Government were transferred to individuals, 
such individuals, and their heirs and lawful successors, would 
hold the lands for ever at the assessment at which they might 


be transferred. 

Article 6. ‘The proprietors of lands, sensible of the benefits 
conferred upon them by the public assessment being fixed for 
ever’, were expected to ‘exert themselves in the cultivation of 
their lands under the certainty that they will enjoy exclusively 
the fruits of their own management and industry...’ They 
also ‘to conduct themselves with good faith and 
eir dependent talookdars and ryots’ and 
the same principles on the 
to collect the rents from 


were expected 
moderation towards th 
‘to enjoin the strictest adherence to 
persons whom they may appoint 
them’. 

In futur 
remissions on account of drought, in 
of season would be ‘attended to’. 

In the event of failure in ‘spunctu 


no claims or applications for suspensions and 
undation or other calamity 


al discharge of the public 
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tevenue...a sale of the whole of the lands of the defaulter, or 
such portion of them as may be sufficient to make good the 
arrear, will positively and invariably take place.’ 


Article 7. (1) ‘It being the duty of the ruling power to 
protect all classes of the people, and particularly those who from 
their situation are most helpless, the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, whenever he may deem it proper, may enact such Regu- 
lations as he may think necessary for the protection and welfare 
of the dependent talukdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil’, and no landowner ‘shall be entitled on this account to make 
any objection to the discharge of the fixed assessment...’. 


(2) Ifthe sair collections, abolished in July 1790, were re- 
established by the Government, no proprietor of land would be 
entitled to a share of the income or to any remission of assess- 
ment on that account. 


(3) Such assessment as might be deemed equitable would be 
imposed ‘on all lands at present alienated and paying no public 
revenue, which have been or may be proved to be held under 
illegal or invalid titles’. The assessment so imposed would belong 
to the Government, and no proprietor of land would be entitled 
to any part of it. 


(4) The fixed jama was to be ‘considered entirely...exclusive 
of any allowances’ made to the zamindars, ‘independent taluk- 
dars’ and ‘other actual proprietors of land’ in the adjustment 
of their jama for keeping up thanas or police establishments. 
The produce of any lands which they might have been permit- 
ted to appropriate for the same purpose would be considered 
to belong to the same category. But the Government ‘reserved 
the option of resuming the whole or part of such allowances, or 
produce of such lands’, if the ‘proprietor of lands’ was ‘exone- 
rated from the charge of keeping the peace’ and Government 
officers were appointed ‘to superintend the police of the country’. 
The allowances or the produce of lands which might be resumed. 

| would be ‘appropriated to no other purpose than that of defray- 
ing the expense of the police’. 


(5) The lands of the ‘disqualified proprietors’ would not be 
liable to sale for any arrears accruing while they were deprived 
of the power and responsibility of management. But if they 
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were permitted to resume the management of their lands they 
would be held responsible for the payment of the fixed jama 
from the time the management devolved upon them. 

Article 8. The zamindars, ‘independent talukdars’ and other 
‘actual proprietors of land’ were ‘privileged to transfer to whom- 
soever they may think proper, by sale, gift or otherwise, their 
proprietary rights in the whole or any portions of their respective 
estates, without applying to Government for its sanction to 
the transfer’, All such transfers would be held valid if they 
were consistent with the Muslim or the Hindu laws (according 
to the religious persuasion of the parties concerned) and not 
repugnant to any Regulations passed, or hereafter to be passed, 
by the British Government. 

Article 9. Detailed rules were laid down for apportioning 
the fixed jama on portions of estates in the event of their being 
disposed of at public sale or transferred by the proprietors, and 
on shares of estates divided amongst the joint proprietors. Such 
transfer or division was to be notified to the Collector or other 
prescribed officer, and the jama adjusted according to the rules 
was to be declared fixed for ever. The transfer of ‘dependent 
taluks’ was not to affect the rights or claims of the Government 
in any respect. 

Article 10. Detailed rules were prescribed for adjusting the 
jama of lands held khas or let in farm in the event of the whole 
or any part of them being disposed of by public sale or private 
transfer, or divided amongst the joint proprietors. The jama 
adiusted according to the rules was to be declared fixed for 
ever. hy 4 

It will be seen that Regulation I made full provision for 


the protection of the Government's rights in the case of ie 
or partition of estates, imposition of sair, and resumption o 
le of defaulters’ estates 


alienated lands. The provision for sa 

was an adequate security for its income from land revenue. 
Full protection was assured to the zamindars, ‘independent 
talukdars’ and other ‘actual proprietors of land’ subject to pun- 
ctual payment of the jama. But the ‘dependent talukdars and 
the ryots were actualy left to their mercy, subject to the pious 
wishes expressed in Article 6 and the reservation of the PER 
ment’s theoretical right ( Article 7) to interfere in the interes 
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of ‘all classes of the people, particularly those who from their 
situation are most helpless’. The inclusion of ‘dependent 
talukdars’ in this category clearly shows that they were not 
considered as a group of ‘actual proprietors of Jand.’ 

Three other Regulations of 1793 were closely connected with 
Regulation I. Provision was made under Regulation XIV for the 
imprisonment of the zamindars and the attachment of their pro- 
perty to ensure the payment of their revenue at the end of the 
year. 


Under Regulation VIII provision was made for the security 
of ‘dependent talukdars’ and ryots. In the case of those who 
had held their lands at a fixed rate for more than twelve years 
no increase in rent was to be permitted ; in other cases the 
assessment was to be determined by the general rates of the 
pargana concerned, All abwabs payable by the ryots were con- 
solidated into their rents; if a zamindar imposed any additional 
cess he would be liable to a penalty of three times the amount 
involved. All existing leases to under-farmers and cultivators 
would continue to be valid, unless obtained by collusion or from 
unauthorised persons. The pattas granted to the khudkasht 
ryots could not be cancelled, except when obtained by collusion, 
or when the rates paid for the preceding three years were lower 
than the pargana rates. These provisions were based on the idea 
that ‘the scheme of declaratory leases would afford the same 
security to the cultivators which an unalterable land tax could 
give to the landholders.’ 


Regulation XVII conferred on the zamindars, farmers and 
even ‘dependent talukdars’ and under-farmers the powers of 
distraint and sale of the personal property of their tenants for 
realisation of arrears ; but these powers could not be used in 


respect of lands, houses and implements of husbandry including 
cattle trained to the plough. Moreover, the arrears of rent 


due had to be established in a court of law, and it might award 
damages and costs of suit for the distraint of property when no 
arrear was proved to be due. 

The Cornwallis Code included a very important Regulation 
on administrative and judicial arrangements which had a direct 
impact on the working of the Permanent Settlement. The 
separation of judicial and revenue administration was one of 
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the most significant of the changes introduced in 1793. By 
1790, the Collector, who functioned also as Judge and Magistrate, 
had become ‘the bottleneck through which all lines of control 
must pass’*4, He was, however, paid only for the administration 
of revenue which was his primary concern ; as Judge and 
Magistrate he had to perform additional duties for which he had 
no salary. Naturally judicial duties were neglected, and the 
number of cases pending decision increased. This delay, 
Cornwallis wrote, ‘is ruinous to the suitors, defeats the end of 
justice, and strikes at the root of the prosperity of the country’. 
Moreover, after the introduction of the Permanent Settlement 
it would be incongruous for the revenue officer ( Collector ), 
who had to apply the Regulations for the assessment and 
collection of revenue, to hear in his judicial capacity complaints 
from the zamindars -against his own proceedings. The 
zamindars could never consider their ‘privileges ... as secure 
whilst the revenue officers are vested with these judicial powers’. 
Accordingly, Regulation II of 1793 took away all judicial 
powers from the Collectors and the Board of Revenue. 
Revenue cases were henceforth to be tried im zillah and city 
courts presided over by Judges, the offices of Judge and Collector 
being separated. The Collectors remained responsible for 
collection, as before, to the Board of Revenue. ‘The Bengal 
district pattern with its twin luminaries of collector and judge 
emerged...’26, 

In order to strengthen the system of checks upon the 
administration of revenue it was provided that 

the collectors of revenue and their officers, and indeed all 

the officers of Government, shall be amenable to the courts 

for acts done in their official capacities, and that Govern- 

ment itself, in cases in which it may be a party with its 

subjects in matters of property, shall submit its rights to be 

tried in these courts under the existing Jaws and regulations.*’ 

In this significant provision we have an emphasis on the 
rule of law which had no precedent in Mughal history. It 
was an essential foundation for a modern administrative system. 
But its impact on zamindar-tenant relations was a fertile source 
of harassment and legalised oppression. 

The whole of the Company’s territory in Bengal proper 
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was not brought under the Permanent Settlement; there were 
scattered tracts—large and small—which were not settled with 
intermediaries. These tracts came to be known as Khas Mahals, 
i:e. ‘estatesin the private possession of the Government as 
proprietor’.28 Within this category came the Sundarbans 
(the coastal areas in the districts of Twenty-four Parganas, 
Jessore? and Bakarganj), the fifty-five villages in the district 
of Twenty-four Parganas which were known as Dihi 
Panchannagram, and the noabad lands in the district of 
Chittagong, i. e., the lands cultivated after the survey of 1764.3 
The permanently settled British district of Tippera included 
lands held on the zamindary basis by the Raja of Tippera whose 
hill territories were excluded from the Permanent Settlement. 
The hereditary possessions of the Raja of Cooch Behar, a 
princely State, were excluded. There were other exclusions in 
later times : the town of Chinsurah acquired from the Dutch in 
1824, the towns of Serampore and Baranagar acquired from 
the Danes in 1845, tracts constituting the district of Darjeeling 
acquired from Sikim in 1835,.and the Western Duars acquired 
from Bhutan in 1864 and incorporated in the district of Jalpai- 
guri. Chinsurah, Serampore and Baranagar were treated as 
Khas Mahals. In Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri temporary settlements 
were made with jotedars. 


Those with whom the Permanent Settlement was made did 
not constitute a homogeneous class in respect of their antecedents, 
resources and social affiliation. They were ‘a heterogeneous 
body of men’ belonging to three chief categories : (1) the 
Rajas of Tippera, Cooch Behar, Bishnupur : and Birbhum whose 
families had exercised territorial authority since pre-Mughal 
times ; (2) the Rajas of Rajshahi, Nadia, Burdwan and 
Dinajpur whose families became landholders in Mughal times ; 
(3) successors of revenue collectors and revenue farmers of the 
early days of the Company.*! The Permanent Settlement placed 
the three categories on a uniform legal basis in regard to their 
relations with the Government as also with their tenants. 


Ill. POST MORTEM 


On 22 January 1806 Lord William Bentinck, Governor of 
Madras, recorded a minute stating that ‘the exact plan of the 
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permanent settlement of the revenues adopted in Bengal was 
not applicable to these territories’. It was ‘apparent’ to him 
that ‘the creation of a zamindar, where no zamindaries before 
existed, was neither calculated to improve the condition of the 
lower order of the people, nor politically wise, with reference 
to the future security of this government’.2? In view of the 
basic distinction stressed by him between conditions in the two 
Presidencies—the existence of the zamindary system in Bengal 
and its absence in Madras—it is unnecessary to discuss Munro’s 
well-known arguments against the Permanent Settlement®* which 
were based on his impression that intermediaries never formed 
an essential element in the revenue system. The introduction of 
the zamindary system, he believed, would violate ‘the established 
order of things’. This could not be said about Bengal. Both 
Bentinck and Munro judged the prospects of the zamindary 
system from their local experience ; the newly created zamindars 
or mootahdars of Madras had grossly mismanaged their 
estates. Munro, however, shared the hope of Lord Cornwallis 
that a zamindary settlement might promote agriculture. Here 
both of them were wrong, but Munro was correct in appre- 
hending that the zamindars might utilise their power in raising 
at will the rent of the ryots. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, which 
was appointed in 1808, reviewed the working of the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal in its Fifth Report which was issued in 
1812.24 It pointed out that the Company’s subjects, ‘whose 
condition was considered to be the most improved, by the 
introduction of the new system, were the class of landholders 
or. zamindars’. Under the ‘native’ Government they were 
‘liable to an annual requisition for such an amount of revenue 
or tribute, as a minute local scrutiny of the village accounts. . 
might warrant.’ Moreover, they were ‘subject to imprisonment, 
corporal punishment, and dispossession, in case of failure in 
the performance of their engagements’. By the terms of the 
Permanent Settlement, no additional demand was to be made 
upon them, and failure to make regular payment of the revenue 
was to be penalised by the sale of their estates. 

The Select Committee condemned the conversion of the 
Decennial Settlement into ‘a perpetual settlement’ on the 
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ground of discrimination between the zamindars and the holders 
of ‘subordinate rights’. It observed: ‘...subordinate rights 
were found to exist, which justice and humanity required 
should be protected, before the privileges of the zamindars, 
under the new system, were declared fixed for ever’. These 
were rights of the talukdars as also of the ryots. Some 
talukdars were ‘entitled to separation from the zamindars’ 
authority, or to make engagements with and pay their revenue 
directly to the ruling power’. But there were difficulties about 
framing proper rules for the separation of taluks, and judicial 
decisions were sometimes conflicting. Moreover, ‘the great 
number of separations into minute portions of land...afforded 
(opportunity) for practices injurious to the revenue.’ Finally, 
the Hindu and Muslim laws of inheritance provided for the 
division of hereditary property. In these observations of the 
Select Committee the problem of separation of taluks from 
zamindary estates has been mixed up with an entirely different 
problem, viz., the partition of zamindary estates as a result of 
hereditary succession and sale for arrears of revenue. 


With respect to the ‘subordinate rights’ of the ryots, the 
Select Committee did not examine the problem at all. ‘Their 
rights and customs,’ it observed, ‘varied so much in different 
parts of the country, and appeared to the government to in- 
volve so much intricacy,’ that Regulation VIII of 1793 only 
provided generally for ‘engagements being entered into, and 
pottahs or leases being granted by the zamindars, leaving the 
terms to be such as shall appear to have been customary, or 
as shall be particularly adjusted between the parties’. The 
Select Committee felt that ‘the intentions and expectations’ of 
the Government had been ‘fulfilled’, for no new Regulations 
‘altering or rescinding’ the previous one had been made. This 
conclusion is entirely wrong. The Select Committee did not 
realise the necessity of State intervention for the protection of 
the ryots. It hoped that the zamindars and the ryots, ‘on 
experiencing the inconvenience, expense and delay, combined 
with the uncertainty attendant on decisions in the newly con- 
stituted courts’, would come to ‘a reasonable agreement among 
themselves’. This expectation remained unfulfilled. The Select 
Committee counted upon the zamindar’s need for tenants 
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and the tenant’s need for a means of ‘subsistence on the spot 
where he has been accustomed to reside’. It was unaware of 
the strength which the zamindar derived from the law and the 
economic forces which made an increasing rural population 
dependent solely upon land. Competition for land among the 
tenants and the absence of legal restraint on the increase of 
rent were weapons of which the zamindars made the fullest 
use. By placing the patwari ‘in the situation of a servant to 
the zamindar’,*> and by abolishing the office of kanungo“* 
the Government had, in effect, weakened the ryots. 

The Select Committee did not recommend any modification 
of the Permanent Settlement, but it proposed that in introdu- 
cing the Bengal system into the Company's newly acquired 
territories in other Presidencies—the reference was obviously to 
Madras*?—‘any errors which may have been committed, through 
inadvertency or precipitancy or want of experience,,.may be 
avoided on future occasions’.® This warning did not go 
unheeded. 

James Mill was a persistent critic of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, His History of British India, published before his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Examiner in the East India House in 1819, 
contains a retrospective criticism of the Cornwallis system from 
the Utilitarian point of view. As Assistant Examiner from 
1819, and Examiner from 1830, he was ‘at the very centre of 
power and ina position to carry into practice the principles of 
utility as he had expounded’ them in his book® He was respon- 
sible for drafting the Revenue despatches from the Court of 
Directors to the Governor-General in Council, This position 
‘enabled him to a great extent’, says John Stuart Mill, ‘to 
throw into his drafts of despatches, and to carry through 
the ordeal of the Court of Directors and Board of Control, 
without having their forces much weakened, his real opinions 
on Indian subjects’. His History was, therefore, much more 
than an academic exercise. His despatches, says John Stuart 
Mill, ‘followed his History’. But his shots"? could only shake 
the outworks of the Cornwallis system ; the citadel, viz., the 
Permanent Settlement, had been set up on the granite founda- 
tion of the British Government’s perpetual guarantce of the 
landholders’ proprietary right in the soil. 
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According to Mill, Cornwallis had inherited a ‘succession of 
blunders, which constituted the succession of attempts to improve 
the mode of governing India’. The ‘errors’ arose from two 
general causes : some of them from the ‘want of local know- 
ledge’, others from ‘general ignorance’. In regard to the 
collection of revenue, ‘the rights of the different orders of people, 
who cultivated the soil, and divided its produce, formed a com- 
plicated mystery’. All that was known with any certainty was 
the amount of revenue which had been annually collected. ‘But 
whether the country could pay more, or the exactions were 
already heavier thanit could bear, no man had any satisfactory 
ground to affirm’. Such ‘want of local knowledge’ Mill was 
prepared to condone ‘as far as more time was absolutely nece- 
ssary for its acquisition’. What was the ‘proper object of 
reprobation’ was the fact that no provision was made ‘for giving 
to the government of India the benefit of men capable of 
applying the best ideas of the age to the arrangement of its 
important affairs.” By the expression ‘the best ideas of the age’ 
Mill seems to have meant the philosophical ideas of the 
Utilitarians, 

Wilson, who edited and continued the History, points out 
the difficulty of ‘combining local with general knowledge’ : ‘If 
the Company’s servants go young to India, they cannot carry 
with them much general financial information ; if they go to 
India advanced in life, they will never acquire local and practi- 
cal knowledge.’ He concludes that ‘theorists and experimen- 
talists’ should not be ‘intrusted with the Management of the 
revenues of India’. In Wilson’s comment we have an echo of 
the view put forward by the Court of Directors in the historic 
despatch of April 1786, viz., principles of administration were 
not to be based upon ‘abstract theories drawn from other coun- 
tries, or applicable to a different State of things’. Despite this 
declaration, Mill argues, ‘almost every step’ which the Company’s 
authorities took in connection with the Permanent Settlement 
was ‘the result of an abstract theory, commonly drawn from 
Something in their own country, and either misdrawn or 
misapplied’, 

Mill attributes the following statement to ‘an intelligent 
Servant of the Company’ : ‘We generally see Indian affairs with 
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English eyes ; and carry European notions into Indian practice.’ 
According to Mill, the Company’s authorities, resolyed upon 
finding a ‘feudal system in India’, looked for ‘a set of land- 
holders, gentry, and nobles, to correspond with those in 
England’, They found that the zamindar had some of the 
attributes which belonged to a landowner : ‘he collected the rents 
of a particular district, he governed the cultivators of that 
district, lived in comparative splendour, and his son succeeded. 
him when he died’ The zamindars, therefore, were ‘the pro- 
prietors of the soil, the landed nobility and gentry of India’. 
This inference Mill treats as wrong. The zamindars, though 
they collected the rents, did not keep them, but paid them all 
away, with a small deduction, to the Government, If they 
‘governed’ the ryots, ‘they did not govern them as tenants of 
theirs, holding their lands either at will or by contract under 
them’. They enjoyed certain judicial and police powers. The 
possession of the ryot was hereditary, and it was ‘unlawful for 
the zamindar to displace him’. The zamindar was bound to 
account every farthing which he drew from the ryot. ‘And it 
was only by fraud, if, out of all that he collected, he retained 
an anna’ more than the small proportion, which, as pay for 
collection, he was permitted to receive.’ 

In Mill’s view, the test of proprietorship of the soil is the 
proportion of the shares into which its produce is divided, 

That party...deserves the name of proprietor, to whom the 

principal share of the produce for ever belongs. To him 

who derives the smallest share of the produce the title of 
owner least of all belongs. 

This principle was followed in England. ‘Bya grant of the 
profits of the land,’ said the English lawyers, ‘the whole land 
itself doth pass. For what is the land but the profits thereof?’ 
In India, however, according to Mill, more than one-half of 
the gross produce of the soil belonged to the Government; 
the zamindar enjoyed allowances to the amount of about ten 
per cent upon the revenue which he collected, ‘but more than a 
compensation for his services’; and the ryot ‘obtained a mere 
subsistence, not more than the necessary wages of his labour’, : 

‘It was easy for the Government to assume that the zamindars 
were proprietors of the soil under the Mogul sceptre; and 
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it was easy to declare that they should beso in future’. But 
under the Mughal system the de facto recognition of the princi- 
ple of heredity was based upon practical convenience. ‘There 
was a great convenience in preserving, in each district, the same 
grand agent of revenue, and after himself his son or successor; 
because each was better acquainted with the people and 
resources of the district, than, generally speaking, any other 
man could be expected to be’. In this manner the situation 
of these agents became in fact hereditary; and the Mughals, 
‘in many respects considerate and humane’, seldom displaced 
them ‘without some heavy ground of displeasure’. Even when 
they were superseded in the business of collection, they were 
generally given an allowance ‘to preserve their families from want 
or degradation.’ 

The creation, in favour of the zamindars, of ‘a permanent 
property in the soil’ was, therefore, not a continuation of the 
Mughal system. It was an innovation imported from Europe. 
‘Full of the aristocratical ideas of modern Europe’, says Mill, 
‘the aristocratical person now (i.e., in 1793) at the head of 
the government, avowed his intention of establishing an 
aristocracy, upon the European model... He was well aware 
that the superior authorities in England—the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control—were ‘under the influence of similar 
propensities’. 

The conversion of the zamindars into hereditary proprietors 
of the soil could not be reconciled—so Mill argues—with the 
rights of other classes of people. Under the Mughal system 
there were various desciptions of persons, such as talukdars, 
chaudhuris, mandals, mokuddims, etc., as well as zamindars, 
who had hereditary claims upon the produce of the soil. It 
was not the intention of the Mughal Government to sacrifice 
to any class of its subjects the interests of any other. ‘But the 
interests of the ryots, which were of many times the importance 
of the interests of all the other classes taken together, whether 
the mass of individual happiness, or the power of the State, 
be regarded as the end, were by far the most difficult to bring 
into a state of concordance with the rights...conferred upon the 
zamindars’ by the Permanent Settlement. 

Mill could not reconcile himself with such sacrifice of ‘the 
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greatest good of the greatest number’, His ‘great’ complaint’ 
against the Permanent Settlement was that, ‘apart from creating 
a vast inequality of property harmful to social and economic 
progress, Cornwallis had merely defined the rights of the 
zamindars and left all beneath them in confusion’.t? On the 
second point he anticipated the Fifth Report of 1812, He knew 
that the means which during Mughal rule were provided for 
the security of the tenants were ‘very inadequate’; and the 
zamindars were ‘enabled to exercise universal oppression’. Their 
exactions were ‘covered with so many ingenious contrivances, 
that they puzzled the wits of the simple cultivator, and often 
eluded the eye of the Government itself’. Yet the ryots had 
certain rights well defined by custom, and the zamindars 
were bound to give them pattas which could be used against 
‘the extortion of the collector’. The authors of the Permanent 
Settlement hoped that the zamindars under the new system 
would be better masters of the ryots than the old zamindars: 
‘If the aristocracy was provided for, it appears to have been 
thought, as by English aristocrats it is apt to be thought, 
that every thing else would provide for itself’. On the basis 
of this idea the Company’s Government evaded its responsibi- 
lity for fixing the tenants’ rents., The rules by which these 
were determined were ‘intricate’ and ‘varied in various places’. 
Instead of looking into, and improving, these'rules, the ryots 
were ‘handed over (by the Cornwallis Government) to the zamin- 
dars in gross’. The zamindars were empowered to make with 
their ryots any settlements which they chose, subject to ‘a mere 
general recommendation to be guided by the custom of the 
place’. One security alone was thought of for the ryot: 
the zamindar was required to give him a patta. Thus, while 
recognizing an almost absolute property right in the zamindars, 
Cornwallis left all subordinate interests—particulary those of 
the ryots—undefined and open to confusion and legal battles. 
It was assumed that ‘the highest improvements in the 
cultivation of the land can be expected from none but the 
proprietors of the land’, i.e., the zamindars. This, according 
to Mill, was an ‘abstract theory’. Though ‘proprietors alone 
had sufficient motives for the highest efforts in cultivation’, 
there were ‘sorts of proprietors’ ; and ‘it is not from every 
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sort, that any improvement whatsoever, or any attempt to- 
wards improvement, is to be expected’, This is a point 
which ‘the Governor-General, and his mini terial and direc- 
torial masters, who concurred with him’, did not take into 
consideration. Mill refers to three relevant instances. In 
Poland, as also in Russia, the soil had for centuries been the 
private property of the nobles; and yet ‘how little, in those 
countries, of any thing like improvement has yet taken place’. 
Again, the nobles of France had, for many centuries before the 
Revolution, enjoyed the property of the soil ; but ‘the agricul- 
ture of France still continued in the most deplorable 
condition’. 

Mill indicates ‘three sets of circumstances, whose operation 
..prevents the improvement of the soil at the hands of its 
proprietors’. These are : ignorance, ‘possessions too large’, and 
‘too much power over the immediate cultivators’, ‘The last is 
by far the most important circumstance’ and its force is ‘aug- 
mented’ by the first. Even in England landlords complain that, 
leases render their tenantry too independent of them, and the 
greater proportion of the land is cultivated on tenure at will. 
Mill asks : ‘If the gentlemen of England sacrifice improvement 
to the petty portion of arbitrary power which the laws of 
England allow them to exercise over tenants at will, what must 
we not expect from the zamindars of Hindustan, with minds 
nurtured to habits of oppression?’ In England the laws 
afford to the cultivator protection against his lord; in Bengal 
*the law is too imperfect to yield any (such) protection.’ This 
difference is of crucial importance. Mill says : ‘It is the 
immediate cultivators who have increased so wonderfully the 
produce of the land in England, not only without assistance 
from the proprietors, but often in spite of them.’ To the 
cultivator protected by law, and not to the landed aristocracy, 
England owes her improvement in agriculture. 

Referring to the second ‘set of circumstances’, i.e., ‘posses- 
sions too large’, Mill draws attention to a psychological factor. 
‘The man, who already enjoys a vast accumulation of wealth, 
must regard, with comparative indifference, small acquisitions.’ 
Therefore, ‘the prospect of increasing his great revenue, by 
slowly adding the painful results of improvement, cannot operate 
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very powerfully upon his mind’. The ‘benefit of petty accessions’ 
attracts ‘the man of small possessions’ and stimulates him 
most powerfully’ to the means of procuring them. If 
the benefit devolves in full upon the  cultivator—if 
he is the proprietor as also the cultivator—‘the motives to im- 
provement operate with the greatest effect’, Proprietorship in 
the soil should, therefore, have been vested in the cultivators. 
But the zamindars were preferred because ‘the legislators were 
English aristocrats, and . aristocratical prejudices prevailed’. 
This ‘imputation’, according to Wilson, ‘is wholly unsupported 
by any thing but the author’s anti-aristocratic opinions’. He 
adds : ‘The settlement was not made with the zamindars with 
any purpose of creating an aristocracy, but in the honest 
though in some respects a mistaken belief, that the zamindars 
were the proprietors of the soil’. 

Mill's History ended in 1805. By that time the Permanent 
Settlement had been in operation for about a dozen years and 
some of its defects had been revealed. Mill offers brief ‘com- 
ments’ on them and concludes : ‘The relation established by 
Cornwallis between the ryot and the zamindar was remarkable. 
The zamindar had it in his power to pillage the ryot ; 
but the ryot-had it in his power to distress the zamindar 
through recourse to law’. In 1831, while giving his evidence 
before the House of Commons Select Committee, he expressed 
himself clearly against any permanent settlement of the revenue 
and in favour of ‘an outright ryotwar system in which the 
State carried out the entire work of assessment and collection 
from each peasant cultivator’.“* His recommendation was quite 
irrelevant to Bengal where even Lord William Bentinck’s 
Government, despite its close links with Utilitarianism, did 
not think it mecessary even to interfere with the zamindar’s 
established right ‘to pillage the ryot’. 
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CHAPTER IX 


BEGINNINGS OF THE CORNWALLIS SYSTEM 


1. OBJECTS OF CORNWALLIS 


‚The primary object of the Permanent Settlement was to 
ensure the regular flow of a large amount of land revenue into 
the public exchequer. Cornwallis himself wrote on 3 February 
1790 that ‘the real value to Britain’ of her territorial possessions 
in Bengal ‘depends upon the continuance of its ability to furnish 
alarge annual investment to Europe ; to give considerable 
assistance to the treasury at Canton; and to supply the 
pressing and extensive wants of the other Presidencies’.1 The 
military and civil establishments of the Company, which were 
expanding as a result of acquisition of territories and assumption 
of larger administrative responsibilities, had to be paid, the 
deficits of Madras and Bombay had to be met, and at the same 
time provision for the Company’s capital for its China trade had 
to be made. It was necessary to avoid fluctuation of the land 
revenue due to the Government and to ensure punctual reali- 
sation. This could be done only by placing the revenue-paying 
agency on a definite footing and by providing stern measures 
against default. The most dependable ‘revenue-paying agency’ 
was found in the landholders, for the farming system had pro- 
duced disappointing results, and the Company’s administrative 
machinery was totally inadequate for the purpose of direct 
eollection from the cultivators. Moreover, in the absence 
of maps and reliable records of the areas and rents of 
individual holdings a ryotwari settlement was impossible. The 
zamindars occupied a historic position ; whatever their actual 
legal position in respect of the proprietorship of the soil might 
be, they had collected rents for the previous Muslim Governments 
for several centuries. Collection through them was expected to 
ensure economy in administrative expenditure as also punctua- 
lity in the flow of the land revenue into the treasury. A 
` permanent assessment of their dues would ensure a minimum 
revenue for the Government. In order that they might dis- 
charge their obligations to the Government, the iniprovement of 
their resources through the expansion of cultivation was 
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indispensable ; for, unless the increasing population had 
adequate means of subsistence, they would be unable to collect 
rents in full from their tenants. Security of tenure, it was 
hoped, would be a sufficient incentive for fresh enterprise on 
their part and convert them into improving landlords of the 
English type. What Cornwallis expected to create was an 
efficient and enlightened ‘revenue-paying agency’ , capable of 
serving the Company, serving themselves, and serving the 
peasantry. In the opinion of the Court of Directors, ‘a perma- 
nent assessment’ would necessarily ‘contain in its nature a pro- 
ductive principle’ ; it would ‘awaken and stimulate industry, 
promote agriculture, extend improvement, establish credit, and 
augment the general wealth and prosperity’. As a result, ‘pro- 
perty becomes of more value, the owner of more 
importance...’.? 

These beneficiaries of the Permanent Settlement were expec- 
ted to be allies of the British Government in the political field. 
‘In case of a foreign invasion,’ wrote Cornwallis, the permanent 
proprietors of the lands ‘should be attached to us from motives 
of self-interest.’ For, ‘a landholder who is secured in the quiet 
enjoyment of a profitable estate could have no motive for 
wishing for a change”. The Marathas were still powerful ; 
two years later they defeated the Nizam at Kharda. The French 
were strong in the army of Sindhia. The Sikh Misls in the Punjab 
were turbulent. Timur Shah, the Afghan ruler, who continued 
his father’s policy in the Punjab, died in 1793, leaving the legacy 
of invasion to his successor, Zaman Shah. On the north-east 
there were serious political troubles in Assam in which mercena- 
ries from British territories were involved. On the south-east 
Arakanese refugees were seeking shelter in the district. of Chitta- 
gong, pursued by Burmese troops who did not respect the 
British border’. Even inside Bengal the south-western dist- 
tricts were disturbed by tribal risings. In such a situation the 
goodwill and co-operation of the zamindars, who had deep 
roots in the soil and considerable influence on the people, 
were likely to be assets of political value for the Company. 

Thus financial necessity, supplemented to some extent by the 
stress of political exigencies, led the Company’s Government 
into a bargain, on a ‘perpetual’ basis, with persons whom it consi- 
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dered to be the proprietors of the soil. Cornwallis had no confi- 
dence in the integrity and efficiency of ‘native’ administrators ; 
but the situation compelled him to use the zamindars as trusted 
agents for collecting the revenue and maintaining order in the 
countryside. Even twenty years after the Company’s direct 
assumption of the functions of the Diwani it was considered 
necessary to adopt a system which has been described as ‘Clive’s 
without Muhammad Reza Khan’.5 Collection was to be made 
through the zamindars ; there was to be neithera central 
‘native’ agency like the Naib Diwan nor an English adviser like 
the Resident at the Durbar. For more than twenty years after 
the Proclamation of the Permanent Settlement the English Coile- 
ctor in the district exercised limited functions: he issued 
notices to defaulting proprietors, arranged sales and resales of 
estates, and looked after the Management of estates purchased 
by the Government. 

These arrangements were due to several factors, The Whig 
theory of reducing the functions of the Government to the 
minimum—maintenance of peace and administration of justice— 
had its influence on Cornwallis. Secondly, the number of cove- 
nanted civilians, who alone were entitled to hold important admi- 
nistrative posts*, was limited. Thirdly, the ‘perpetual settlement’ 
was concluded without the necessary survey and the examina- 
tion of records. The abolition of the kanungo establishment 
in 1790 had made it practically impossible to remove the 
deficiency in the Collectors’ knowledge of the estates under 
their formal supervision. Acting under such restraints, 
Cornwallis could hardly have aimed at ‘bringing order and stabi- 
lity to a society “fast dissolving’? The Bengali society had 
survived the Maratha raids of the forties and the Famine of 
1770; it was not likely to- dissolve inthe nineties when internal 
peace had been established and administrative consolidation had 
begun. Colebrooke’s Husbandry in Bengal, published in 1795, 
does not portray ‘a society fast dissolving’, nor does any contem- 
porary evidence indicate the necessity of ‘stabilization’ through 
governmental measures. Cornwallis was aware of the zamindars’ 
‘profligacy and incapacity,’ Particularly in the case of the pro- 
prietors of the larger zamindaries,8 So it would have been 
unusual for him to expect ‘stabilization’ of a supposedly ‘fast 
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dissolving society’ by ‘the influence naturally emanating from a 
great landed aristocracy’. The heterogeneous body which 
emerged in 1793 as owners of the soil did not constitute a 
‘great landed aristocracy’ of the English type, nor did its 
members pass through a process of transformation which 
would convert them from exploiters of the masses to saviours of 
society. Moreover, it was not Cornwallis who, exercising his 
discretion, selected the zamindars as ‘perpetual’ revenue-paying 
agents ; he loyally carried out the instructions which the ‘Home’ 
authorities had issued to him at the time of appointment. From 
the contemporary point of view it was really a continuation of 
the Mughal system, 

The introduction of the Permanent Settlement was a 
continuous process, and as stated in the previous chapter, it 
was supplemented by the creation of Khas Mahals, and the 
introduction of temporary settlements. As a matter of fact 
‘perpetual’ settlements and complementary processes continued. 
till about the year 1871°. In 1875 the Government decided 
that there should be Khas management whenever practicable, 
if the extent of land and cultivation were sufficient to support 
tahsildari establishment, +° 

By the end of the nineteenth century the Permanent 
Settlement extended over the following districts : Burdwan, 
Bankura, Birbhum, Hughli, Howrah, Midnapur, Twenty-four 
Parganas, Jessore, Khulna, Nadia, Murshidabad, Malda, 
Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Bogra, Pabna, 
Mymensingh, Faridpur, Bakarganj, Dacca, Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Tippera, Sylhet (transferred to Assam in 1874), Goalpara 
(transferred to Assam in 1874). Within these districts, how- 
ever, there were Khas Mahals and temporarily settled tracts. 

As the financial aspect of the Permanent Settlement was 
the Company’s primary consideration, Cornwallis did not 
hesitate to strike a hard bargain. The revenue demand was 
fixed at Rs. 268 lakhs (sicca) on the basis of previous years’ 
collections. He wrote to the Court of Directors in March 
1793 that ‘it was the expectation of bringing the extensive 
waste and jungle lands into cultivation and reaping the profits 
of them that had induced many of the zamindars to agree to 
the decennial jumma assessed upon their lands’. Actually the 
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demand fixed in 1793 was based on hypothetical estimates which 
included the expected income from most of the uncultivated 
‘lands except those in remote tracts such as the Sundarbans. 
Only two categories of lands were kept out of permanent 
assessment : (1) lands which were illegally held without payment 
of rent and were, on that ground, liable to resumption; (2) 
uncultivated lands in remote areas such as the Sundarbans. 
Cornwallis thought that these two sources would afford the 
landlords a real opportunity of increasing their profits! A 
lucrative source of the zamindars’ income—the sair—was cut off. 


These arrangements, as noted in the previous chapter, were 
made without fresh enquiries and collection of adequate data 
as Shore had suggested. As a matter of fact the Company’s 
officers, instead of being encouraged to collect information, 
were ‘positively prohibited from resorting to minute local 
Scrutinies for the purpose of ascertaining the resources 
of the country"? Inevitably, the Permanent Settlement 
was built upon a foundation of inadequate information. The 
Prospect held out before the zamindars—addition to their 
income through the development of waste lands—was far less 
attractive in fact than it was in the Governor-General’s dream. 
A member of the Board of Revenue wrote that the country 
brought under the Decennial Settlement was ‘for the most part 
wholly uncultivated’. The jungles, he added, were so much 
infested by wild beasts that ‘to go with safety from Calcutta 
to an adjacent district, a traveller was obliged to have at each 
Stage four drums and as many torches.” It would not be easy 
for the zamindars to attract cultivators to such lands, Even the 
lands which were normally under cultivation were exposed to 
drought and inundation which (as the Preamble to Regulation 
If of 1793 emphasizes) were ‘invariably followed by famine’. 
The zamindars were expected to improve such lands and to 
take measures to minimise the effects of natural ‘calamities : 
‘to increase the number of the reservoirs, embankments and other 
artificial works...’, as the Preamble says. The Permanent 
Settlement, it was assumed, would ‘give them the means of 
raising funds’ for these purposes. 

Apart from the excessive assessment, the methods prescribed 
for theenforcement of payment of revenue were repugnant to 
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the zamindar’s sentiment and interest. ‘Over his head was 
brandished the axe of sale, ready to descend and destroy him 
if the smallest arrear accrued...’. Previously the normal 
penclty for a defaulting zamindar was either the temporary 
lease of the estate to a farmer or the imprisonment of the 
proprietor (more usually of his representative). The zamindar’s 
family was not ruined. The new system was remorseless. A 
zamindar knew that the assessment was too heavy, and he 
might be unable to pay his revenue in time in a year of scarcity 
—when his tenants would be unable to pay their rents—or 
even in a normal year if they became contumacious. These 
were the reasons for the larger zamindars’ general opposition 
to the Decennial Settlement, as contemporary official correspon- 
dence clearly shows. The value of permanence of the settle- 
ment was not fully realised, as Shore had apprehended; attention 
was fixed on the difficulties which they foresaw. They found 
that the only way tto escape the ‘axe of sale’ was to put the 
screw on their tenants who had no direct and specific protection 
in respect of rent under the Cornwallis Code. 

The Government had, of course, reserved its right to ‘enact... 
(fresh) Regulations...for the protection and welfare of the depen- 
dent talookdars, ryots and cther cultivators of the soil’ (Regula- 
tion I of 1793, clause VII). This was a formal compliance 
with a directive from ‘Home’, The Court of Directors stated, 
in its letter dated 19 September 1792, that although there 
should be no interference with the estates of the zamindars, 
subject to payment of the fixed revenue, or with ‘the situation 
of the ryots or the sums paid by them’, for the purpose of 
adding to the Company's income, the Government's ‘sovereign’ 
authority must be ‘interposed in making from time to time all 
such Regulations as might be necessary to prevent the ryots 
being improperly disturbed in their possessions or loaded with 
unwarrantable exactions’. Such assertion of the sovereign right 
to interfere in future in zamindar-ryot relations was really 
unnecessary from the legal point of view, for it was an inher- 
cent right of the State and could, not be affected by the 
recognition of the zamindars’ proprietorship of the lands 
and the fixation of a permanent jama. ‘This right,’ as 
Holt Mackenzie observed later, ‘could not have been 
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relinquished wilhout an abandonment of the highest func- 
tions of Government,’ Instead of stressing the Govern- 
ment’s obligation—flowing from this right—to protect the 
tyots, Cornwallis included in the Regulation a precautionary 
warning to the zamindars that the Government’s interposition 
in the interest of the rent-payers would not justify them (i.e., 
the zamindars) in ‘making any Objection to the discharge of the 
fixed amount’. The Permanent Settlement was a contract 
between the Government and the zamindars, and the predomi- 
nant partner was careful enough to safeguard its position in all 
possible contingencies. Realisation of the fixed jama from the 
zamindars was the paramount consideration ; the ‘protection 
and welfare’ of the ryots came in as a side issue. This is 
evident from the stringency of the Sale Law on the one hand 
and the almost total absence of pro-tenant legislation till 1859. 

The fixation of the jama was a severe financial restraint which 
the Company imposed upon itself ; it was a price paid for a 
guaranteed regular income. But the Company’s income from 
land increased in later times, Ram Mohan Roy stated in 1831 
in his evidence before the House of Commons Select Committee 
that during the period from 1792-3 to 1827-8 there was`a total 
increase of over 101.71 per cent on the whole amount of the 
revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, This is probably to be 
attributed to the annexation of Orissa proper from the Bhonsle 
Raja in 1803 and of Assam and Arakan in 1826, better utilisation 
of khas lands (in the Sundarbans, for example), and the resump- 
tion of lakhiraj (rent-free) lands. From 1835 onwards the 
assessment, which was originally payable in sicca rupees, became 
payable in the Company's rupees. This increased the amount 
by one-fifteenth, for the value of the Company’s rupee was 
declared to be fifteen-sixteenths of the sicca rupee. The result 
was an alteration in fact, though not in law, in the amount of 
the revenue which had been declared in 1793 to be ‘irrevocable 
and unalterable’. Acquisition of additional territories augmen- 
ted the land revenue. The total amount increased from Rs. 
2,85,87,722 in 1790-91 to Rs. 3,70,11,385 in 1892-93, ‘exclusive, 
in the latter year, of a good many districts’,1° 

In the second half of the nineteenth century additional 
financial liabilities were imposed on the zamindars. An Act of 
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1862 for improving the system of zamindary daks ( conveyance 
of letters on public service between police officers and police 
stations and the magisterial offices ) empowered the District 
Magistrates'to raise the necessary amounts, apportioning them 
rateably on the sadar jama. The zamindars were not allowed to 
recover the amounts paid by them from under-tenants or ryots 
without special contract, and even where there was a contract 
the dues were not realisable as rent. Again, under the Bengal 
Cess Act of 1880 proprietors of estates were required to pay 
cess in addition to assessed revenue ; the amounts due were 
treated as their personal debts and not as charges on the estate 
or tenure for which they were due. Estates or parts of estates 
situated within municipalities were exempted from cess but 
subject to income-tax which, however, was not payable on 
profits drawn by the zamindars from their estates situated 
outside municipalities. The zamindars criticised the imposition 
of cesses as a breach of contract, i.e., the provision for fixed 
jama, and the British Indian Association opposed it. Their 
point of view was overruled by the Secretary of State in his 
despatch of 12 May 1870. 


Il. INTERMEDIARIES 


The Permanent Settlement was made with three categories 
of persons : <zamindars’, ‘independent talukdars’, and ‘other 
actual proprietors of land’. The third category presumably 
covered small landholders, including owners of a few acres, who 
paid the jama directly to the public treasury. The term ‘zamin- 
dar’ covered tributary princes, old landholders in charge of big 
estates whose family history went back to Mughal times, and 
revenue farmers or their successors who assumed charge of 
estates in the post-Diwani period. It was difficult to draw a 
line between the heterogeneous body of ‘zamindars’ and ‘indepen- 
dent (huzuri or khariji) talukdars.’ Regulation VIII of 1793 
(Section 5), however, specifies who the ‘independent talukdars’ 
were. They were treated as ‘actual proprietors of land’, if they 
belonged to any of the following four classes. 

First, talukdars who purchased their lands by private or at 
public sale, or obtained them by gift from the zamindar or 
other actual proprietor of land to whom they paid the revenue 
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assessed upon their taluks, or from his ancestors, subject to 
the payment of the established dues of the Government, and 
who received deeds of sale or gift of such land from the zamin- 
dar, or sanads from the Khalsa, making over to them his proprie- 
tary rights therein. 

Second, talukdars whose taluks were formed before the 
zamindar or other actual proprietor of land, to whom they 
paid their revenue, or his ancestors, succeeded to the zamin- 
dary. 

Third, talukdars, the lands comprised in whose taluks were 
never the property of the zamindar or other actual proprietor of 
the soil, to whom they paid their revenue, or to his ancestors. 

Fourth, talukdars who had succeeded to taluks of the 
nature of those described in the preceding clauses, by right of 
purchase, gift or inheritance from the former proprietor of such 
taluks." 

The ‘independent talukdars’ were allowed to enter into 
direct engagements with the Government at fixed sums of 
revenue payable in perpetuity into the Collector’s treasury. 
Distinct rules were laid down in 1793 for the guidance of 
Collectors for separate settlement with ‘independent talukdars’. 
A large number of taluks of this category was recognized be- 
fore 1802. This process was stopped by a Regulation which 
provided that ‘all talukdars who might deem their lands enti- 
tled to be separated from the zamindaries which included them 
must make their applications within one year from the 15th 
January 1801; otherwise the claim to separation would be 
barred’.1® But a new channel was opened in later years under the 
Resumption Regulations : in the case of lakhiraj lands resumed 
by the Government the jama was fixed for ever, and the taluks 
thus formed were recognized as ‘independent’ taluks, 

The ‘dependent’ (mazkuri, shikmi, shamilat) taluks might be 
put under four categories ; (1) those ‘for which the revenue 
was paid through zamindars and the title deeds in respect of 
which contained a stipulation that it shouid beso paid’; (2) 
those which were held under grants from zamindars which did 
not expressly transfer the Property in the soil but operated 
simply as leases on terms of payment of rent and other condi- 
tions ; (3) Jungle buri lands held under permanent leases on 
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condition of clearance of jungles and payment of fixed amounts 
of revenue after a fixed rent-free period; (4) those taluks which 
had been recorded as ‘independent but for which applications to 
the Collector were not made within one year from 15th January 
1801”. The category of ‘dependent talukdars’ included persons 
who held lands under grants made by the Mughal Government 
as malguzari ayma, i. e., on payment of fixed sums as quit-rent, 
for the purpose of bringing waste lands into cultivation. But 
grants of malguzari ayma for the benefit of learned men and 
educational institutions were classed as ‘independent taluks’.” 

Cornwallis had to take an optimistic view, for he expected 
the zamindars to be improving landlords ; he calculated that 
those who would fail to move along that line would be replaced 
by more enterprising competitors. He ignored altogether the 
demoralising effect of the breakdown of the Mughal system of 
which the zamindars formed an integral part. He ignored also 
the effect of heredity on a class which lived virtually on unearned 
profits. As the consolidation of British rule proceeded they 
lost the authority and influence which they had enjoyed during 
the Nawabi regime. Able and resourceful founders of zamindary 
estates had been succeeded by weak and ease-loving masters 
dependent on their servants, It was unreal to expect that such 
a class could be vitalised simply by statutory provision for 
security of property. Indeed, such provision was more likely to 
convert them into lotus-eaters drawing the last ounce of 
honey from their lands under the benevolent protection of a 
non-interfering Government. The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons observed in its Fifth ‘Report (1812) that ‘the 
inhabitants of the Company’s territorial possessions, whose 
condition was considered to be the most improved by the 
introduction of the new system, were the .class of landholders 
or zamindars.’** 

Cornwallis conferred four distinct benefits on the zamindars: 
(1) recognition of ownership of the soil ; (2) fixation of the 
jama on a ‘perpetual’ basis ;. (3) practical non-interference of 
the Government in zamindar-ryot relations, including the 
determination of rent; (4) opportunity of increasing the 
zamindars’ income through promotion of cultivation of waste 
lands included in their estates. 
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The Governor-General™ did not want the ryots to be 
‘absolute slaves’ of the zamindars. He did not think as Shore 
did—that the Government’s interference would be inconsistent 
with the zamindars’ proprietary right. The ryot, he thought, 
cultivated his land ‘under an express or implied agreement that 
a certain sum should be paid for each bigha (about one-third of 
an acre) of produce, and no more’. If the zamindar imposed 
any abwab (cess or impost in excess of rent ) or tax in violation 
of that agreement, the ryot would have ‘an undoubted right’ to 
seek the Government’s protection and the Government would 
be ‘bound to afford him redress’. Secondly, the ryots in many 
parts of Bengal had the ‘privilege’ of ‘holding possession of the 
spots of land which they cultivate, so long as they pay revenue 
assessed upon them’, and they could not be dispossessed by the 
zamindars. Here Cornwallis recognized the ryots’ occupancy 
right, but he failed to see how this right could be taken 
away. He assumed that the eviction of an occupancy ryot 
would be ‘a wanton act of oppression’ from which the zamindar 
could not derive any benefit because he could not ask for 
anything more than the ‘established rent’ from a new tenant. 
This simple logic did not work, for the competition for lands 
among the ryots swept away the customary rates of ‘established 
rent’ and made eviction of ryots a source of increasing profit 
for the zamindars. Twenty years later the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons observed (1812) in its Fifth Report that 
the ‘subordinate right’ of the talukdars and the ryots should 
have been ‘protected, before the privileges of the zamindars... 
were fixed for ever’.25 

Cornwallis would not allow the zamindar to impose new 
abwabs or taxes ‘on the lands in cultivation’, This would 
decrease rather than increase his income, for ‘when the rate of 
assessment becomes so oppressive as not to leave the ryot a 
sufficient share of the produce for the maintenance of his family 
and the expenses of cultivation, he must at length desert the 
land’. Therents of an estate could be raised by two methods, 
‘by inducing the ryots to cultivate the more valuable articles 
of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of waste land, 
which are to be found in almost every zamindary in Bengal’. 
Cornwallis thought that one-third of ‘the Company's territory 
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in Hindustan’ was ‘a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts’. 
Zamindars might clear away that jungle and encourage the ryots 
to come and cultivate these lands. They had been offered an 
incentive through the ‘perpetual’ assessment to be enterprising 
in this respect. Apart from the benefit to the zamindars, the 
cultivation of waste lands would provide for the ryots ‘a 
further security in the competition of the landholders to add to 
the number of their tenants’. Thus a ‘spirit of improvement’ 
would. be ‘diffused throughout the country’. 

As the punctual payment of the revenue by the zamindars 
was the primary condition of the Permanent Settlement, 
Cornwallis made stringent provisions for the sale’ of lands 
for which arrears were due. The payment of revenue was 
a liability on the land as a first charge and was realisable 
by sale. The original engagements with the proprietors were 
for the payment of the annual revenue in monthly instalments. 
The amount of each instalment varied generally with 
the instalments of rent recoverable from the ryots, An arrear 
of revenue was defined as ‘the whole or portion of the kist or 
instalment payable in any month and remaining undischarged on 
the first of the following month’. Whenever an arrear of 
revenue became due the Collector was required by law to serve 
a notice on the defaulting proprietor. If the latter failed to 
pay even after the service of the notice the Collector had 
the option of confining him. The Board of Revenue could 
direct the sale of the whole or a portion of the estate of the 
defaulter, but fhe sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
was necessary in every case. If the sale proceeds were not 
equal to the Government demand, other prdperties of the 
defaulter might be sold to make good the deficiency, But even 
before the end of the year 1793 some important changes had to 
be made. Restrictions were placed on the powers of the 
Collectors to direct the confinement of proprietors, and it was 
provided that sales of estates should be advertised even without 
the sanction of the Governor-General although no sale was to 
take place without such sanction.” Material alterations were 
made in subsequent years, beginning from 1799. 

Rules were laid down for the registration in the Collector’s 
office of the names of proprietors of estates in 1793, 1797 and 
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1800; but these were not strictly followed until the passing of 
the Bengal Land Registration Act of 1876. 

Provision was made by Regulations for the protection of 
the estates of minors and other disqualified proprietors—idiots, 
lunatics and others incapable of managing estates on account 
of natural defects or calamities. Females incapable of manag- 
ing their eslates were included among disqualified proprietors. 
A Court of Wards was established and rules were made for 
the management of the disqualified proprietors’ estates. Such 
estates were exempted from liability to sale for any arrears 
accruing during the period of the proprietors’ disqualification. 
The sale laws made similar provision for minors’ estates. 2° 


Ill. CLASSES OF RYOTS 


The Arabic word ‘rayet’ means a ‘subject’; in its plural 
form ruaya it signifies, in a collective sense, the ‘people or 
subjects’, particularly the inferior classes but not necessarily 
cultivators. In an Official document of 1776 the ‘ryot’ was 
described as ‘the immediate occupant of the soil, whether he 
be considered as proprietor or tenant’, But it was added that 
the term was ‘usually applied to the numerous and inferior 
class of people who hold and cultivate small spots of land on 
their own account and might perhaps properly be denominated 
terre tenants’. Bentinck used the term to indicate the ‘whole 
agricultural community’, In ,a circular issued by the Board of 
Revenue in 1833 -it was stated that the term would include 
every class of under-tenants or husbandmen—but not a hired 
labourer—who did not claim co-parcenary in proprietary 
immunities.” 

The term ‘ryot’ was not defined in the Rent Act of 1859. 
The Calcutta High Court defined the status of a ‘fyo? in 
several cases as it was necessary to distinguish it from the 
status of a tenure-holder or of a middleman. It was held that 
a‘ryot? was not necessarily a cultivator, but no middleman 
could be a ‘ryot’; mere subletting, however, did not- take 
away the character ofa ‘ryot’, A ‘ryot? must hold land under 
cultivation either by himself or others who must work under 
his supervision as a superior cultivator. He might not till the 
soil himself but he would be a bona fide ‘ryot’ if he’ derived 
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the profits directly. The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 (Sec- 
tion 5) defined a ‘ryot’ to be ‘primarily a person who has 
acquired a right to hold land for the purpose of cultivating 
it by himself, or by members of his family, or by hired 
servants, or with the aid of partners, and includes also the 
Successors in interest of persons who have acquired such a 
right’. According to High Court decisions, as also under the 
definition in the Act of 1885, an indigo-planter or a tea-planter 
holding land for the purpose of causing the cultivation of 
indigo or tea, whatever the quantity of land might be, was 
a ‘ryot’,80 

Before 1793 the ryots were classified from two different 
angles. With respect to the manner of paying their rents they 
were divided into three classes : haree (those who paid a fixed 
rent per bigha whether cultivated or fallow), fasli (those whose 
rent depended on the crop actually produced), khamar (those 
who gave a proportion of the crop as their rent), With 
regard to their residence they were divided into two classes : 
khudkasht and paikasht. Shore indicated the distinction clearly 
in his minute of 18 June 1789. The khudkasht ryots cultivated 
the lands of the village where they resided. They were generally 
given pattas (written deeds of lease) without any limitation of 
period, and these documents expressly provided that they were 
to hold the lands on payment of rents from year to year. 
‘Hence,’ says Shore, ‘the right of occupancy originates; and it 
is equally understood as a prescriptive law, that the ryots who 
hold by this tenure cannot relinquish any part of the lands in 
their possession, or change the specie of cultivation without a 
forfeiture of the right of occupancy, which is rarely insisted 
upon, and the zamindars demand and exact the difference’ 
arising from ‘change in the species of cultivation’. This 
tight of occupancy was heritable. The paikasht ryots, who 
cultivated the lands of villages where they did not reside, 
held their lands upon ‘a more indefinite tenure’. They were 
generally granted pattas ‘with a limitation in point of time’, and 
if they deemed the term unfavourable they repaired to some 
other spot. The zamindar was, by prescription, precluded from 
measuring the lands of the ryots if they paid rents according 
to the patta and jamabandy (total settlement of assessment). 
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Shore recommended elaborate provisions for the protection 
of the ryots’ interests,** but Cornwallis did not go beyond some 
vague and general rules. Principles regulating the relations 
between the zamindar and the ryot were not laid down for the 
guidance of the magistracy and the judiciary. ‘The adoption 
of the theory of the existence in the sovereign of proprietary 
right in land and its transfer to the zamindars, and the strict 
measures adopted by the Government for the realization of its 
own dues, reacted most prejudicially on the cultivators’. One 
instance of such prejudicial approach to the tenant’s interest 
was the adoption of the Malthusian theory of rent which will 
bé discussed in the second volume of this work. 


Regulation VIIL of 1793 imposed restrictions on the levying 
of any new abwab or mathot (occasional impost or contribution) 
from the ryots and laid down that every exaction of this nature 
should be punished by a penalty equal to three times the 
amount imposed. This Regulation also made provision for the 
enforcement of pattas. It was directed that they should not be 
cancelled except upon general measurement of the pargana 
(revenue division) for the purpose of equalising and correcting 
the assessment, or upon proof that they had been obtained in 
collusion, or that the rents paid within the last three years had 
been reduced below the pargana rate (nirik). Both these pro-ryot 
provisions became ineffective. 


As the zamindars were made liable to the penalties of the 
Sale Law for default in the payment of revenue, it was 
considered reasonable to provide for them effective power to 
enforce upon their tenants regularity in payment of rent. 
Regulation XVII of 1793 authorized them to ‘distrain for 
arrears, without sending any notice to a court of justice, the 
tenants’ crops of every description, the grain, cattle and all 
the personal property’. But ‘the ploughs and implements of 
husbandry, the cattle immediately trained to the plough and 
the seed grain’. were exempted from this cruel process, and it 
was stated that the distraint ‘shall not be excessive’. If a 
-zamindar acted in violation of any of these provisions the 
affected ryot might seek redress in the diwani adalat (civil court). 
Litigation was a costly and harassing process and very few ryots 
could hope to win their cases against resourceful zamindars. 
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Taking the Cornwallis Code as a whole, it is clear that it 
provided for the full security of the Company’s interests in all 
contingencies, leaving the zamindars and the ryots to fight 
their battles in court. The nature of the obligations imposed 
on the zamindars would be clear from the following extract from 
a document*+ which formed the basis of the settlement : 


‘We hereby take thé permanent lease of the aforesaid land, 
and we voluntarily agree that we shall pay as per instalment 
the annual rent fixed thereupon, and possess the same from 
generation to generation with the power of alienation and sale, 
and we further agree that we shall not create any templelands 
(debottar, property dedicated for religious purposes) or freeholds 
(lakhiraj), and should we fail to pay the Government revenue, 
our rights and interests in the property should be sold by public 
auction according to the laws in force. In case the sale of the , 
estate will not realize the dues of Government, we hereby under- 
take that any property belonging to us, whether the same be 
standing in our name or in the name of others (benami), shall 
be sold for the realization of the demands of Government, and 
we add that we shall be also liable to be arrested and impriso- 
ned for the said dues of Government, and that neither we 
ourselves nor our. heirs will be able to impugn these terms. We 
also further agree that for the payment of the Government 
revenue we will not plead that the lands have been waste or 
covered by inundation, or any other similar excuse, We also 
agree that we shall not in any way oppress the ryots, nor 
proceed against them illegally. We also undertake to guard 
the roads and ghats, and give assistance for the arrest of plun- 
derers, turbulent and seditious persons. Respecting the roads 
and embankments, we shall act according to the law in force, 
or that may be in future enacted. Should the extent of the 
land in future increase by the measurement and survey of the 
surveyor in the Revenue department, we undertake to pay 
separately the rent of increased land, according to the rate 
herein entered’. 

All that the zamindar was required to do in regard to the 
ryot’s interests was a vague promise not to ‘oppress’ him or 
proceed against him ‘illegally’. 
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IV. SERVICE TENURES* 

One particular category of tenures, viz., service tenures, or 
tenures for police purposes, deserves special mention. Under 
the Mughals the zamindars were bound to maintain peace and 
to retain police forces for the performance of this duty. These 
were under the control of thanadars appointed by the zamindars, 
and lands were usually appropriated for the maintenance of 
these officers. In addition to these police forces, there were, 
in every village, watchmen (chaukidars, paiks) for the protection 
of the person and property of the villagers. They were 
remunerated by the appropriation of land. A third category 
of policemen protected the tracts lying near the hills which 
Were exposed to the ravages of the lawless tribes living in the 
adjoining hills and jungles. To prevent their incursions into 
the villages it was necessary to watch and guard the ghats 
(passes) through which the tribes made their hostile descent. 
The persons who were employed to protect the ghats 
were known as ghatwals, and the Jands held by them as ghatwali 
lands. There were other chakeran or service lands, held for 
purposes other than police. This category included lands held 
under private individuals and families for the performance of 
different kinds of services, generally relating to domestic work 
or religious worship. 

In 1792 the police establishments maintained by landholders 
Were suppressed and the Government took upon itself exclusi- 
vely the duty of preserving peace by means of a police force 
of its own., Provision was made for the appointment by the 
Government of police forces in different stations throughout 
the province. The village chaukidars were declared to be 
subject to the control of the darogas appointed by the Govern- 
ment. With the intention of resuming all lands used by the 
zamindars for police purposes enquiries were undertaken into 
the nature and extent of such lands. These enquiries were not 
completed when the Permanent Settlement was made. By 
Regulation I of 1793 (Section 8) it was enacted that the jama 
declared permanent was exclusive of, and unconnected with, 
the lands or allowances for the maintenance of the zamindars’ 
police establishments (thanas) and that the Government retained 
the power to resume the whole or any part of such lands or 
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allowances. The amount collected through such resumption 
was not to be added to the permanent jama, but was to be 
assessed and collected separately. It was known as ‘police 
jama’. Within a few years the zamindars’ thanadary lands 
were converted into revenue-paying estates or were amalgamated 
with estates within which they lay, the ‘police jama’ having been 
imposed as additional burden upon them, 

In the early Regulations relating to service lands there was 
no distinct reference to the chaukidars; they were concerned 
specifically with the thanadars. The question arose as to 
whether the lands held by the chaukidars in lieu of service were 
included in the zamindary estates, so as to make them the 
servants of the zamindars, or whether they should be under 
the direct control of the Government. By Regulation XX of 
1817 the chaukidars were declared subject to the darogas’ 
orders, but the right of nomination to the posts of chaukidar 
continued to be vested in the zamindars, It was an anomalous 
arrangement. In 1855 Joy Kissen Mookherjee, zamindar of 
Uttarpara (Hughli district), claimed that the land held by the 
chaukidar was for performance of services personal to the 
zamindar and that the chaukidar was removeable at his 
pleasure. The Government's contention was that the land was 
chakeran, reserved for the performance of chaukidary duties, 
and that the zamindar had neither the power to interfere with 
the possession of the land as long as the chaukidar carried out 
his duties nor any claim to direct personal service from him. 
The matter went up to the Privy Council. The decree stressed 
three points: (1) the land was appropriated to the maintenance of 
a chaukidar; (2) the right of appointing a chaukidar belonged 
to the zamindar; (3) the chaukidar was liable to perform such 
services to the zamindar as, by local usage, the chaukidar had 
been accustomed to render to the zamindar.** 

The position was altered radically by the Village Chaukidary 
Actof 1870. It provided that all chaukidary chakeran lands 
would be transferred to the zamindar of the estate or tenure in 
which such lands might be situated, subject to assessment as a 
permanent charge which would be realizable under the provision 
of the Sale Law. The appointment and dismissal of chaukidars 
would rest with the panchayet, subject to the sanction of the 
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District Magistrate. ‘The right to the Performance of any 
Services to any person by the occupation of chaukidary lands 
transferred to any zamindar shall wholly cease and determine’. 
This Act, followed by the Amending Acts of 1871, 1886 and 
1892, cut off the traditional zamindary control over chaukidars 
and chaukidary lands, 

The services which the ghatwals were required to perform 
ceased to be of much importance after the consolidation of 
British administration. In Burdwan some ghatwals held their 
lands rent-free, some paid a quit-rent (called panchaki) to the 
Government, while others paid a similar quit-rent to the 
zamindars. In Bankura the ghatwali tenures were originally 
Jagirs (revenue assignments) granted by the Rajas of Bishnupur. 
In 1802 the ghatwali tenures were Separated from the zamindary 
of Bishnupur and the ghatwals were placed immediately under 
the English officer in charge of the district, The ghatwali 
tenures were really small, specific portions of land in different 
villages, assigned for ‘the maintenance of the ghatwals and 
their subordinates, such as paiks and chaukidars. These were 
neither transferable nor heritable ; butgenerally the male heirs 
were allowed to succeed. In Birbhum the. ghatwali tenures 
consisted of entire villages, and some of them contained exten- 
sive tracts of land. By Regulation XXIX of 1814 rents 
payable by the ghatwals to the zamindar of Birbhum were made 
Payable directly to a Government officer ; the amount was to 
be credited 10 ‘the revenue account of the zamindary. The 
mahals were saleable for arrears of rent. Though Nominally 
included jn the Birbhum zamindary, the ghatwali Jands had no 
Connection with the zamindar, the Government being the sole 
director. Hereditary succession was recognized, subject to 
the regular payment of the revenue (which was not subject to 
enhancement) and the punctual discharge of their obligations. 
Ordinarily the tenure descended to the eldest son, for the 
Purpose for which the grants were made could not be served 
effectively if the lands were divided into small portions held by 
different members of the family, 

The Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, did not ‘affect any incident 
of ghatwali or other service tenure’ existing before the passing 
of the Act, But there was judicial recognition of the grantor’s 
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tight to resume the land if the services were no longer required 
or had necessarily ceased. 


V. CONDITION OF RYOTS 


Bengal in 1793 was virtually a land of villages. With the 
exception of Calcutta which had a population of six lakhs in 
1802, there were very few large towns. The old Mughal 
capitals, Dacca and Murshidabad, were in decay. New district 
towns, serving as centres of administration, were beginning 
to attract people. The zamindars lived mostly in rural areas, 
apart from a few living in Calcutta and in towns like 
Burdwan, Nadia, and Kasimbazar. Shore wrote in 1789 
that ‘all the principal zamindars have vakeels or agents in 
Calcutta, whose business was to inform them what passes, or 
is supposed to pass, regarding them’.®7 

A detailed and reliable account of agrarian conditions in 
Bengal on the eve of the Permanent Settlement was given by 
H. T. Colebrooke, an-officer of the Company, in his book 
entitled Husbandry in Bengal published in 1795. 

Colebrooke’s estimate of the total area under cultivation is 
the same as the Governor-General's, i.e., one-third of Bengal 
and Bihar ; ‘but this is exclusive of pasturage and lays or 
fallows.’ In Bengal, he says, ‘little more than one acre of 
tilled land is available for every person’, The rates of rentals, 
were high, ranging between } and 4%, of the gross produce. 
As the holdings were small, and tended to become smaller by 
subdivision under laws of inheritance,” the agriculturists were 
driven to seek supplementary sources of income. Colebrooke 
says : ‘It isnot upon the cultivation of grain that the peasant 
depends for his profit or even for his comfortable mainte- 
nance. In the grazing districts, it is the dairy. In others, 
it is the cultivation of some more valuable produce such as 
mulberry, sugarcane, tobacco, opium, indigo, cotton, and silk 
as objects of external commerce.’ He speaks also of profitable 
plantations such as mango-groves, coconuts, areca nuts, 
bamboos and date trees. The orchards of mango-groves, he 
says, ‘contribute to attach the peasant to his native soil’. 
Widows and female orphans could earn a subsistence by spinning. 
Even when it was not absolutely necessary for subsistence it 
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could ‘contribute to relieve the distresses of the poor’. 

Such distresses were not uncommon, for the agricultural 
prices were low. Rice, wheat and barley sold at 12 annas a 
maund, Ghee sold at 3 annas per seer. The average price of 
cattle was Rs. 5. ‘A peasant,’ says Colebrooke, ‘cultivating for 
half the produce, is not so well rewarded as hired labourers’, 
each of whom could earn one anna per day. 

As regards food requirements Colebrooke says : ‘24 ounces 
of salt, 2 Ibs. of split pulse, 8 lbs. of rice, formed the usual 
daily consumption of a family,of 5 persons in easy circums- 
tances. Or, according to another estimate, 4 maunds of rice, 
1 maund of split pulse, and 34 seers of salt sufficed for the 
monthly consumption of a family of 6 persons, consisting of 2 
men, as many women, and the same number of children.’ 

On the whole, agrarian and social conditions promoted 
idleness. Celebrooke says : ‘...the necessaries of life are cheap, 
the mode of living simple, and a subsistence may be earned 
without uninterrupted industry.’ 

Colebrooke divides the agricultural community into three 
classes. Some cultivated the lands which they owned ; others 
re-let their lands to the actual cultivators ‘at an advanced rent 
or for half the produce’. There was a third category of persons 
who superintended cultivation by their servants or hired 
labourers. ‘Such are Brahmins and others who are restrained 
by prejudice from manual labour.’ Colebrooke applies the term 
‘peasant’ to such Brahmins. The practice of under-letting lands 
by tenants to other peasants was common, and the former 
constituted a ‘numerous’ class of middlemen. ‘The under- 
tenants,’ says Colebrooke, ‘are depressed by excessive rent in kind 
and run into debt from which they can never extricate them- 
selves.’ Agricultural indebtedness is an old feature of Bengal’s 
agrarian history. 

‘A ryot,’ says Colebrooke, ‘has a title of oceupancy, in right 
of which he may retain his land so long as he continues to pay 
his rent, in conformity with the custom of his country or with 
his particular engagement.’ But a very important feature of 
the custom, viz., the pargana rates, had been lost or become 
obsolete, so that the zamindars exacted whatever rents they 
could collect. Their power to do so was confirmed by the 
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Permanent Settlement. A fresh incentive for increasing the 
pressure on the tenantry was provided by the excessive 
assessment imposed upon them by Cornwallis. According to 
Celebrooke, they had ‘no probable surplus above their expendi- 
ture to compensate for their risk’ : ‘Any calamity, any accident, 
even adelay in his recoveries, may involve a zamindar in diffi- 
culties from which no economy nor attention can retrieve him.’ 
In such circumstances zamindars could hardly be expected to 
assume the role of generous and improving landlords. 


VI. ADMINISTRATION AND LAW 


The Court of Directors decided in 1786 to ‘reinvest...the 
Collectors with the superintendence of the courts of dewanny 
adawlut’. Accordingly, during the years of Cornwallis’s admi- 
nistration, every district had ‘a European servant (who) presided, 
and exercised the functions of collector of revenue, judge of 
the adawlut, and superintendent of police, under rules which 
kept his proceedings distinct and separate, in each of those 
departments’. Twenty-five years later the Select Committee 
observed in its Fifth Report that ‘the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, the good or evil attending this system, would depend 
more on the qualities of the individual agents presiding in it, than 
in any regulations that could be framed for their guidance’, 
Writing in. 1789, Shore observed that ‘the situation (of a Collec- 
tor) requires considerable ability, a knowledge of the language, 
unwearied zeal, incorruptible integrity, and great humanity’. 
He could not ‘indulge a vain expectation that the Collectors 
will always be men of the first talents and knowledge...’."" 

By Regulation IL of 1793 Cornwallis separated the judicial 
and revenue functions of the Collector. The preamble stated : 
‘The proprietors can never consider the privileges which have 
been conferred upon them as secure, while the revenue officers 
are vested with judicial powers.’ The proceedings of the 
Collectors’ courts were ‘irregular, summary, and often ex-parte’, 
The Collectors were obliged to suspend the exercise of their 
judicial functions whenever they interfered with the revenue 
duties. Moreover, whenever the regulations for assessing and 
collecting the revenue were infringed, ‘the revenue officers 
themselves must be the aggressors, and individuals, who have 
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been aggrieved by them, in one capacity, can never hope to 
obtain redress from them, in another’. It was necessary to 
give ‘other security to landed property, and to the rights atta- 
ched to it, before the desired improvements in agriculture can 
be expected to be effected’. The principle of ‘separation of 
functions was theoretically commendable, and the relief provided 
for the overworked Collectors was an administrative necessity. 
But Cornwallis’s main purpose seems to have been to strengthen 
the zamindars so that they might be left free to make ‘the 
desired improvements in agriculture’. 

As a necessary corollary to the abolition of the Collector's 
judicial functions, the Board of Revenue was divested of its 
powers as a court of appeal. City and zillah courts were 
established, each under the superintendence of a European 
covenanted servant of higher official rank than the Collector. 
In this high-ranking officer were united the powers of Judge and 
Magistrate, and to him was entrusted the superintendence of 
the police within the limits of his territorial jurisdiction. 
Appeals from these courts were to be heard by four Provincial 
Courts of Appeal—each with three judges ( European covenanted 
Servants )—at Calcutta, Patna, Dacca and Murshidabad. From 
the decrees of these provincial courts appeals were allowed to 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat at Calcutta, consisting of the Gover- 
nor-General and the Members of his Council. Subsequently 
the composition of this court was radically changed ; by 
Regulations passed in 1805, 1807, and 1811 ii was provided 
that it was to be composed of a number of Puisne Judges, and 
from 1807 the Chief Justice was a Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council.*? 

Along with the establishment of this hierarchy of courts, 
provision was made to obtain for the suitors ‘the assistance 
of natives of character and education.’ Regulation VII of 1793 
laid down rules for the selection and appointment of ‘native 
Pleaders’ or vakils who would be ‘better qualified than... 
private agents formerly employed’ and capable of ‘securing to 
their clients a diligent and faithful discharge of their trust’. 
This was the origin of a professional class of lawyers who played 
an increasingly important part in Bengal’s socio-economic and 
political life. The provisions were codified with amendments 
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in 1814. Despite several efforts, through legislation, . to 
improve the standard of their work, they did not contribute 
to the speedy disposal of justice. On the other hand, ‘with 
their old, complex and artificial pleadings ard unscrupulous 
practices (they ) created an atmosphere of chicanery about the 
courts.’*? Generally speaking, they exploited both zamindars and 
ryots. Many of them acquired landed properties, Prominence 
in the legal profession became a status symbol in Bengal’s 
society. 

Ram Mohan Roy wrote in 1832 that although there were 
‘some honest men’ among the Muslim lawyers, the Hindu 
lawyers ‘are in general not well spoken of and they do not 
enjoy much of the confidence of the public’. Among pleaders 
of the Sadar Diwani Adalat, there were ‘many...men of the 
highest respectability and legal knowledge’. Pleaders of the 
Provincial Courts of Appeal were also ‘generally respectable 
and competent’. In the zillah courts, which dealt with all 
revenue suits at the first instance, ‘some respectable pleaders’ 
might be found, but ‘proper persons for that office are not 
always very carefully selected’. Although Ram Mohan admitted 
that the judicial system established by Cornwallis was ‘well 
adapted to the situation of the country’, its practical operation 
was defective. The number of judicial officers was insufficient, 
‘many of them’ were not adequately qualified to ‘discharge 
the duty in foreign (i. e., Indian ) languages’, and there was no 
‘proper code of laws by which they might be easily guided’. 
Overworked judges, handicapped by their ignorance of local 
languages in which most of the records of the cases were 
written, by their ‘limited communication’ with the people due 
to ‘the difference in manners &c.’, by the unsatisfactory 
assistance which they sometimes received from the lawyers, and 
—finally—by the ‘absence of laws regulating the relations 
between landlords and tenants, could not administer justice in a 
satisfactory manner. Law’s delay was a common experience. 
In the zillah courts, a cause might be pending on on average for 
about two or three years ; in the Courts of Appeal and in the 
Sadar Diwani Adalat, for four or five years.“ 

The Cornwallis system was not a little responsible for pro- 
moting litigiousness among the people. The fee for institution 
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of cases, required under the rules of 1787, were abolished in 
1793. This made recourse to courts easier, and Shore, as 
Governor-General, found it necessary to reimpose fees. The 
promotion of litigiousness was accelerated by the regularisation 
of the institution of vakils. The employment of private agents 
to plead cases did not suit a system in which both substantive 
and procedural law had become much more technical and 
complicated than before. As the Fifth Report noted, ‘the natives 
who are in general represented as illiterate, found it indispensa- 
ble to have guides to conduct them through the intricacies of 
the new institutions’. The Select Committtee of 1808-12 expected 
that the parties—both zamindars and ryots—‘on experiencing 
the inconvenience, expense and delay, combined with the 
uncertainty attendant on decisions in the newly constituted 
courts of justice, will come to a reasonable agreement between 
themselves’. This hope did not materialise to any considera- 
ble extent. The law courts became the arena of protracted 
fights between zamindar and ryot, zamindar and zamindar, 
ryot and ryot, and co-parceners of landed properties. Apart 
from the financial stress involved in the process, it contributed 
materially to the growth of tension in rural society and, not 
very infrequently, to disturbances leading to breach of the peace. 

No fundamental change was made in the Cornwallis system 
for many years. By Regulation. VIII of 1794 Judges were em- 
powered to refer revenue suits to Collectors for inquiry and 
report for which they could issue Process to compel attendance 
of parties or their vakils for examination on oath. By Regula- 
tion V of 1812 it was provided that suits arising from the sale 
of distrained property were to be referred to Collectors for 
report under Regulation: VIII of 1794, These changes were 
necessitated by an enormous increase in the volume of litigation 
with which the Judges could no longer deal without the Collec- 
tors’ aid. 

The Board of Revenue, established in 1786, lost its executive 
authority and became, in 1788, ‘a deliberative, Supervisory and 
controlling authority’ in revenue matters. In 1790 it was invested 
with power to hear appeals in revenue Cases against the decisions 
of the Collectors ; it also became a Court of Wards. In 1793 
it lost its power to hear appeals. The Fifth Report describes it 
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as a body in which was ‘vested the general control over the 
Collectors of the land Tevenue, with authority to superintend 
their proceedings, and to suspend them from their offices, if 
negligent in the performance of their duty’. Its own procee- 
dings were, in like manner, subject to the superintendence of 
the Governor-General in Council.4¢ 

The general purpose of the Cornwallis system was to ensure 
that ‘it would no longer be necessary for the people to court the 
patronage of individuals, or to look beyond the laws for secu- 
rity to their persons and Property’. ‘Free access’ was provided 
to the courts of justice for redress, not only for ‘grievances 
arising from the infringement of rights on the part of individu- 
als, but also for ‘any injury done (by the Government) to the 
meanest of its subjects, by the authorized conduct ofits officers 
or by an act of its own, passing rules in any wise injurious to 
the rights of individuals’. With these prefatory comments the 
Fifth Report quotes Regulation III of 1793, 

..the authority of the laws and regulations lodged in the 

courts of justice shall extend, not only to all suits between 

native individuals, but...the officers of Government employed 
in the collection of the revenue, the provision of the Com- 
pany’s investment, and all other financial or commercial 
concerns of the public, shall be amenable to the courts for 
acts done in their official capacity, in opposition to the 

Regulations... 

Not only the officers, but the Government itself, would 
‘submit the claims and interest of the public in such matters to 
be decided by the courts of justice according to the same 
manner as the rights of individuals’.47 

‘At this point,’ says a modern British historian, ‘more than 
at any other, did new British diverge from old Mughal India 
..”. This introduction of the ‘rule of law, we are told, was 
‘the essential basis for the later addition of the Political 
liberty of self-government’.® This is true. But one aspect 
of.the administrative consequences of the ‘rule of law’ 
was emphasized later in the Report of the Orissa Famine 
Commission (1867). In provinces other than Bengal, says 
the Report, ‘the country was actively governed with a 
strong hand’ ; but Bengal was ‘administered judicially and not 
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by the. executive power’. Here there was ‘little executive 
machinery’, and ‘it on principle avoided interference with the 
affairs of the mass of the people’. ‘Any executive interference 
with the ryots, or executive attempt to ascertain rights or even 
facts’, had been regarded as an infringement of the principles 
of the Permanent Settlement. Moreover, the executive officers. 
being subject, like every one else, to fixed laws and action of 
the courts, hesitated to take any action the legality of which 
might be open to question. They were aware of ‘the knowledge 
of their legal rights possessed by the people and their readiness 
to resort to the courts’. The weakness of the executive in 
Bengal was one of the legacies of the Cornwallis system, and 
the zamindars were its principal beneficiaries. The ‘ruling 
power’ forgot its ‘duty’ (under Regulation I of 1793) ‘to protect 
all classes of people, and more particularly those who from 
their situation are most helpless...’. : 
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GLOSSARY 


~Abkari: Taxes or duties on manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors and 


intoxicating drugs. 

Abwab : Miscellaneous taxes, cesses, imposts and charges imposed under 
Muslim rule by Government servants and zamindars on ryots in addi: 
tion to regular assessment on land. Sometimes levied on zamindars 
as the price of forbearance, on the part of Government, from detailed 
investigations into their Profits or actual receipts from lands according 
to hastobud. 

Abwab Subahdari : Abwab imposts levied by the authority of Subahdars, 
Abwab Jafar Khan : Abwab imposts introduced by Murshid Kuli Khan, 
Abwab Shuja Khan : Abwab imposts introduced by Shujauddin Khan, 
Abwab Kasim Khan: Abwab imposts introduced by Mir Kasim, 

Adalat: Court of Justice. 

din: Law, rule, or regulation. 

Altamgha: A royal grant of land in Perpetuity, ‘constituting the nearest 
approach to landownership in the modern sense, which appears during 
the Mughal period’. A heritable jagir. 

Amal-dastur : Rules and regulations coming into effect at the accession 
of a ruler, 

Amil: Agent, officer, collector of revenue. Superintendent of a district 
or division either on the part of Government, zamindar, or renter, 
Amildar : An intendant and collector of revenue, uniting civil, military 

and financial powers. 

Amilnama: A written order or commission to manage or administer pros. 
perty. Also, a commission to take Possession of lands in the name of 
Government. 

Amin: A temporary collector or supervisor appointed to the charge of 
a district on the removal of a zamindar, or for any other particular 
purpose of local investigation or arrangement. Also, a revenue 
assessor under a provincial Diwan. 

Amlah : Agents, officers, the officers of Government collectively. 

Asal: Original rent, exclusive of subsequent cesses. k 
Asal tumar jama : Original amount according to the roll called tumar. 

Asham: Retinues. 

Asham amlah : Jagir appropriations for support of troops for guard 
and garrison duties. i 

Asham sepaye: Military jagirs or assignments of lands for defraying 
military expenses. 

Aurung : Place where goods were manufactured, 


-Ayma: A genzral designation of allowances to Muslim religious men. 


Baki Kaifiyat : Remaining profit, surplus. The balance of profit arising 
from the original selling price of salt. 
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Bandobast : Settlement of revenue to be paid by zamindar, farmer or- 
renter to Government, or by tenant to zamindar. 

Banian : Hindu cashier or man of business in the service of an Europeam 
officer or trader. 

Barkandaz: Armed guard, escort or watchman. 

Bastu : Land used for building residential houses. 

Batai: Sharing the crops between Government or zamindar and ryots 
where public dues were received in kind. 

Baze jama: Miscellaneous heads of revenue in addition to rent for use: 
of land, Also, lands held by Brahmins, 

Baze kharch : Various contingent disbursements, and indemnities allowed 
to zamindars, in lieu of all expenses, otherwise unprovided for. 

Baze zamin: Lands taken off the rent-roll as being granted for religious, 
or charitable purposes or for use of Government officers such as. 
kanungos and patwaris. 

Bazkhwast, Bazyaft: Recovery of State dues. 

Bhagjote: A share in a holding where the produce was divided between the: 
zamindar and the cultivator. Other terms used in the same sense were: 
Bargajote and Bhowlee. 

Bigha: Unit of area, about one-third of an acre in Bengal. 

Brahmottar ; Lands appropriated for Hindu religious worship. 

Chakeran: Rent-free lands. allotted for maintenance of public servants. 
in lieu of wages. 

Chakla: An administrative area consisting of several parganas. Unit of 
Khalsa lands placed in charge of a chakladar. 

Chaudhuri: Headman of a pargana. Superintendent of land revenue. 
Zamindar. 

Chauki : Station for tolls and customs; also, guard stations. 

Chaukidar : Village watchman, 

Chauth ; One-fourth of the revenue claimed by the Marathas from terri-- 
tories which they overran but did not administer. 

Chauth Maratha: A Subahdari abwab introduced by Alivardi Khan: 
to make up for the decrease in revenue caused by cession of Orissa: 
to the Marathas. 

Corpa ryot : Under-tenant of a ryot.- 

Crore: 100 lakhs, 10 millions. 

Cutchery: A landlord’s office. Any office for transaction of public business. 

Dadni: Money paid in advance to weavers and manufacturers, 

Daftar : Register, record, office. 

Daftar khana: A record office. Any office. 

Dalal: Broker. 

Dam :, A copper coin, the twenty-fifth part of a paisa. 

Dar: Keeper, holder. A word sometimes put after another to form a: 
compound word indicative of office or employment: “zamin-dar, deh-dar- 
(village keeper, inferior officer of rural police). 
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Dar Patnidar : One holding a sub-lease from a patnidar. 

Daroga: A superintendent or overseer of any department, e.g., police, 
mint, etc. 

-Dastak : A document authorising the free transit of ceriain goods and their 
exemption from inland duties. 

Dastur : A schedule of assessment, rates being stated in money. Custom. 
A customary fee or commission. 

Dastur-ul-amal: Rules of business. Political and official regulations pro- 
viding guidelines for servants of Government. i 

Deh: A village. A small area recognized as an administrative unit, 

Devottar; Land granted for Hindu religious purposes. 

Diwan: Place of assembly, Revenue Minister. Provincial revenue officer. 
A nobleman’s or zamindar’s revenue officer. 

Diwani : Office or jurisdiction of a Diwan, 
Diwani adalat : A court for administering civil law. 

-Durbar : The Court, the hall of audience. A levee. 
Durbar kharch : Court charges. 

Farigh khatti : A written release. 

Farman: A royal grant or charter. 

Fatwa: A judicial decree or judgement under Muslim Law. 

.Faujdar : Officer in charge of general administration (police and criminal 
matters) of a portion of a province; ordinarily not concerned with 
revenue administration, but sometimes employed as receiver-general of 
the revenues. 

Faujdaran : ` grants of land for defence of frontiers. 

Faujdari abwab : Assessments made by Faujdars. Also, a Subahdari 
impost levied by Shujauddin Khan from Faujdars in trontier districts, 
Faujdari adalat : A court for administering criminal law. 

Fauj sebundy: Provincial troops. Local militia employed in the 
police. 

Ganj: A granary, a depot, chiefly of grain for sale. 

Wholesale market. A commercial depot. 

Ghatwal: A person having charge of a pass in the hills or a landing place 
on a river. 

Golandazi : An advance made by Government or zamindar to ryots to carry 
out urgent repairs in embankments. 

Gomasta; An assistant or subordinate. 

Hakikat: Statement, explanation, particular account. 

Hal hakikat : An account of the present state of the revenue. 
Hakikat jama: A statement of the jama. An historical detail of the 
tumari rent-roll down to, the acquisition of the Diwani. 

Haldari: A tax on marriages, an item of abwab. Also, a tax on ploughs. 

_Hasbul-hukm: A document issued on behalf of the imperial authority by 
the Wazir, Diwan or any other high Government officer. 

‘Hasil: Revenue actually collected, as contrasted with valuation or demand. 
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Hastobud : Ascertainment of the total rent-roll of a fiscal unit with reference: 
to previous accounts and present assets. (Literally, what is and was).. 
A detailed enquiry into the value of lands financially considered, specifi- 
cally an examination by detailed measurement of the resources of an. 
area or estate immediately before harvest, 

Hat: A weekly or bi-weekly market. 

Haveli: Lands held by the zamindar for his own benefit, 

Hisya: Share, portion. Hisya lands were such as were divided, with respect 
to the rent, into shares payable to two or more zainindars who were- 

, known as hisyadars (share-holders). 

Thtimam ; Zamindar's jurisdiction over certain variable territorial units.. 
An estate. 

Thtimamdar : A person holding a trust or charge, generally a zamindary 
trust or jurisdiction, 

Yara: A farm or temporary lease, particularly of the revenues of a district, 
to a person other than the proprietor. 

Yaradar ; A farmer of the revenues of a district. 

Inam: Present, gift, reward. A grant of land free of rent, or assignment 
of the Government’s share of the Produce or revenue of land, for 
the support of Muslim religious establishments and priests, for charit- 
able purposes, or for the maintenance of public servants. 

Astemrardar : Holder of a grant in perpetuity, 

Istemerary patta: A lease in perpetuity. 

Izafa : Any increase in the amount of revenue. Increase of revenue effected 
by hastobud investigations under prince Shuja, being a new valuatiom 
of the old revenue as settled by the asal tumar jama of Todar Mal. 

Jagir: An assignment of the Government share of the revenue of a tract 
of land, either to an individual for his own support (jagir-i-tan) or- 
to a public servant for the support of any public establishment, parti-- 
cularly of a military nature (agir-i-sar), 

Jagirdar : Holder of a jagir. 

Jalkar : Right of fishing and use of water. 

Jama: Total amount of revenue payable by a zamindar to the Govern- 
ment, or by a ryot to the zamindar, 

Jamabandy : A settlement of the total ofan assessment, or a written 
statement of the same. 

Jama kamil tumari : Complete revenue roll. 

Jama kharch: Statement of receipts and disbursements, 

Jama wasil baki: An account in three columns, stating the tota¥ 
of the revenues expected according to the settlement, the amount 
received, and the balances outstanding, 

Jarib: A land measure; the measuring instrument. 

Jote: A holding. 

Nij-jote: Lands cultivated by the Proprietors or revenue-payers by 
themselves and for their own benefit. Also, land set apart for the private- 
maintenance of the zamindar. 
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Kabuliyat : An agreement; particularly that entered into by zamindare 
and farmers with the Government for the management and renting 
of the land revenues. Counterpart of patta. 

Kaifiyat : Profit resulting from the revenue investigations of Mir Kasim, 
being an item of the Subahdari abwab. Alsc, increase of revenue 
from Aastobud enquiries into the resources of the Khalsa lands. 

Kaifiyat hastobud;_ An item of the Subahdari abwab in the time of 
Alivardi Khan, consisting of resumption of lands, and discovered 
resources in Khalsa lands brought to account in frontier districts. 
Kaifiyat sair : Profit or increase of revenue derived from bringing to 
public account fraudulent or irregular emoluments or abuses in sair 
duties. 

Kanungo ; A Government officer whose duty was to keep a register of all 
circumstances relating to the land revenue, and, when called upon, 
to declare the customs of each district, the nature of the tenures, the 
quantity of land, the nature of the produce, the amount of the rent 
paid, etc. > 

Karar : Agreement, engagement, contract. 

Karar jamz deh sala: Decennial Settlement. 

Karkun : Clerk, writer. 

Karori: Collector of revenue to the extent of a karor (crore) of dams: 
sometimes invested with the general superintendence of lands in his 
pargana. 

Katkinadar : An under-tenant, under-farmer or under-renter. 

Kaulnama: An agreement in writing. A proclamation to ryots, 
announcing the rules and principles by which the demands of the 
Government on the lands in their occupation were to be regulated. 

Khalari: Salt works. 

Khalsa : Exchequer. Lands, the revenues of which were paid into the ex- 
chquer, as contradistinguished from jagir or other description of lands, 
the Government share of whose produce had been assigned to 
individuals. 

Khalsa sharifa : Royal treasury or exchequer. 

Khamar : Land, the revenue of which was collected by the zamindar in 
kind, being cultivated on a share-produce basis. 

Kharaj: Revenue demand, 

Rharij-i-jama : What is excluded from jama, Rents from ryots enjoyed by 
individuals under assignments or grants from Government, such as 
the nankar of karoris and zamindars. 

Khas: Lands from which revenue was collected immediately by the Govern- 
ment without the agency of zamindars. Under the Company's 
Government that term was generally applied when there was an imme- 
diate division of the actual produce between the Government and the 
ryots, and also where the revenues of smaller portions than zamindaries. 


were let to farm. 
Khasnovisi: An article of Subahdari abwab introduced by Murshid Kuli 
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Khan, being originally a fee (russum) exacted from zamindars at the 
renewal of their annual leases by mutasaddis and other clerks of the 
Khalsa, but afterwards extended to other objects. 

Xhazanchi: A treasurer, 


Kheda : A trap for catching elephants. Lands assigned for meeting expenses 
of catching elephants. 

Khilat: A robe of honour with which princes conferred dignity. An item 
of abwab. * 


Khudkasht: Ryots who Cultivated lands in the village where they resided, 
and by hereditary right. Also, lands so cultivated, 

Kismat: A division of country, sometimes forming part of a sarkar, but 
more generally, part of a pargana. 

Kismat-i-ghalla : Division of grain. Assessment by sharing, 

Kist: instalment of rent, 

Lakh: One hundred thousand, 

Lakhiraj: Rent-free lands, Lands, Government dues from which were 
assigned to any person for his own benefit, or were appropriated to any 
public purpose. 

Madad-i-ma’ash : Allotment of land for subsistence to Muslim religious and 
learned men, 

Mahal: A revenue-division. 

Mahoteran: Lands given for the maintenance of respectable persons other 
than Brahmins. 

Mahsul: Produce or amount of sair, 

Majumdar : One who was in charge of the whole collection. A temporary 
revenue accountant of a district or province, 

Makuddim : Head ryot, or principal man in a village, who superintended 
its affairs dnd collected the rents, 

Mal: Revenue, rent, particularly that arising from lands in contradistinc- 
tion to sair. Sometimes used in wider sense of revenue administration. 

Malangi: A person engaged in the manufacture of salt, 

Malguzar: One who pays rent or revenue, whether as tenant, zamindar, 
or farmer, 

Malguzari : Assessed lands, Also, the rent of such lands. 
Malguzari tehsil kul : Net revenues levied from zamindars and farmers, 
and on officers of Government. 

Malikana : What related or belonged to a person as master or headman, e.g., 
a share of gach ryot’s Produce received by the makuddim as a customary 
fee, nankar, etc, Allowance made to zamindars when dispossessed 
from their estates. 

Malzamin : Bondsman for the discharge of a debt or payment of rent, 
Malzamini: Written security for due Payment of a debt or revenue. 

Mandal : A circle, a division of the Country, Head man of a village. 

Mangan: One of the cesses or abwabs, 
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Mansab ; Office, a military rank under the Mughal! Government. 
Mansabdar : Holder of a mansab. 

Mansabdaran: Lands assigned to mansabdars on the condition of 
personal service, 

Mapa-dan : Tax levied on goods exported and imported. 

Mathot ; An occasional impost or tax, sometimes included in the abwab, 
imposed upon ryois for some special purpose, or under some incidental 
pretext, either by the Government or its Officials, or zamindars, 

Maund: Unit of weight containing 40 seers, 

Mauza; A village. 

Meadi: (Ryot) holding land for a term. 

Mirasi : Hereditary landed property, 

Mirasdar : Holder of hereditary lands, 

Mofussil: The country, as opposed to town. 

Mofussil account : Accounts made up in the Villages and parganas, 
or larger divisions of the country, by patwaris, kanungos, or serishtadars. 

Mohrer, mohuri : A writer, clerk in an office. 

Moshaira: Monthly allowance granted by the Government to a zamindar 
when suspended from the management of his estate. 

Muchleka: A solemn engagement or declaration in writing. 

Mukarari : A proprietor's tenvre held at a fixed or permanent rate of revenue. 

Munshi: Letter-writer, secretary. Instructors of Europeans in the Persian 
language. j 

Mushrut : Grants of lands which were, either wholly or in part, to be ap- 
propriated to particular uses, 

Muskurat: Dasturs, or customary deductions, allowed to zamindars from 
their collections at the close of their settlements. 

Muskuri; Small or single parganas, zamindaries and petty mahals or taluk- 
daries, paying revenue to the Government through a superior zamindar, 

Musnud: A throne or chair for the ruler. 

Mutalaba:; Amount of revenue demand. 

Mutasaddi : Writer, accountant clerk in a public office. 

Naib: A deputy. 

Najai: A tax on the present cultivators to make up the deficiencies in 
revenue caused by the desertion or death of neighbouring ryots in the 
same village. 

Nankar : Allowance for subsistence. An assignment of land, or the 
Government dues for a particular portion of the land, calculated to 
yield 5 per cent on the net receipts into the treasury, held by a zamindar, 
Also, official Jands of the kanungos and other revenue servants, 

Nasaq: Group-assessment. The term might cover farming as well. 

Nazar; A present offered to a superior, 

Nazarana; A present given particularly as an acknowleogement for a 
grant of lands, public office and the Jike. 

Nazir: A supervisor or inspector, 
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Neabut: Lieutenancy. The office, administration and jurisdiction of a 
Nawab. 

Nimaki: Salt lands, 

Nirik : Standard rate by which lands were assessed, formed on the produce 
and measurement of them at so much per bigha. 

Nowarah : Boat establishment, jagir appropriation for the naval establish- 
ment. 

Paik: A foot messenger. An armed attendant. 

Paikasht : Ryots who cultivated lands in a village to which they did not 
belong and held their lands upon an indefinite tenure, their leases being 
generally granted with a limitation in point of time. 

Pargana; A fiscal district consisting of several villages, being a sub-division 
of a chakla, 

Parwana: A warrant or order from a Person in authority to a dependent or 
subordinate, 

Patnidar : A holder of a patni or taluk, paying a fixed rent in perpetuity. 

Patta: Deed of lease given to a tenant specifying the conditions on which 
the lands were to be held and the rent paid, 

Patwari: Village accountant. 

Payakari : A sub-tenant who cultivated the land of another for one or more 
years by agreement, for which he was entitled to a certain proportion 
of the produce, 

Peon: A foot man. An inferior servant employed in revenue, police, or 
judicial duties, 

Peshkar: Chief assistant. 


Peshkash: A present, particularly to the Government, in consideration of 
an appointment or as an acknowledgement of any tenure. Tribute, 
fine, quit-rent, advance on stipulated revenue, 

Pirottar : Land held free of rent by pirs (Muslim saints); assignments of ihe 
Government dues from Particular lands enjoyed by such persons. 

Pulbandy : Repairing embankments, 

Punya: Day when the collection of rent and revenue for the new year began, 

Pushtabandy : Repairing embankments. 

Rahadari ; Duties collected at different Stations in the interior of the country 
from passengers, and on account of grain and other necessaries of life, 
by zamindars and Government Officers, being a branch of sair. 

Ray-i-Rayan : Principal officer of the Khalsa, or chief treasurer of the ex- 
chequer. 

Russud: Augmentation of revenue. 

Russum: Shares of crops and ready money payments received by public 
officers as perquisites attached to their situations, 

Ryot: The peasantry as a body. A cultivator, a tenant. 

Ryoti: Lands for which Tyots paid rents in money. 
Ryotwari : A settlement of the revenue made by the Government with: 
actual cultivators without any intermediary. 
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Sadar: The headquarters as opposed to the interior or mofussil. 

Sair: Variable impost, distinct from land rent or revenue, consisting of 
customs, tolls, licences, duties on merchandise and other articles of” 
Personal moveable property; also, taxes on houses, shops, bazars, etc. 

Salami; A gift made by way of compliment or in return for a favour. 

Sanad E patent, charter or written authority for holding either land or 


Sarkar: A revenue district, 

Sazawal; Officer employed to manage the affairs and collect the revenues 
of estates of recusant proprietors. 

Sebundy : An irregular military force employed at harvest time or in colleci- 
ing revenue. 

Ser: A unit of weight, generally one-forticth of a maund. 

Serishta: A public record, or office. 

Serishtadar : Keeper of records, 

Shikdar ; A subordinate revenue officer, 

Shroff: A banker or money-changer. 

Sud: Interest. 

Suyurghal: Jagir assignment, usually for life, on certain lands for the whole~ 
or part of their assessed revente, 

Tafriq : Distribution of the demand, determined by Government assessment, 
among the individuals composing a group. 

Tahsil: Collection of revenue. 

Tahsildar: Collector of revenue under a zamindar or under the 
Government, 

Taksim: Constituent parts of the assessment called tumar jema, and com- 
prehending not only the quota of the greater territorial division, but of 
the village and of the individual ryots. 

Taksis: A detailed roll or statement of the net annual settlement concluded 
with zamindars, talukdars and renters. Also signifed the tumar 
Jjamabandy of Todar Mal, as corrected by Murshid Kuli Khan in 1722. 

Taluk: A district the revenues of which were under the management of a 
talukdar and were generally accounted for to the zamindar within whose 
jurisdiction it happened to be included, but sometimes paid immediately 
to the Government. 

Talukdar : A person holding a taluk. 

Tankha: An assignment on the revente for personal support, or for other 
purposes. 

Tappa: A fiscal division, forming part of a pargana. 

Tagavi: Assisting tenants with an advance of money for cultivation. 

Taraf : Division of a pargana. 

Tarafdar : One who has charge of a taraf. 

Thana: A military post or station, A petty police jurisdiction, sutordinaie 

to a daroga. 
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Towfir jagirdaran: An increase of revenue from jagirs appropriated to the 
support of troops, military officers-or other individuals : an item of 
Subahdari abwab. 

Towji: A statement or circumstantial account submitted every month. 

' Tumar jama: The sum total of an assessment enrolled or recorded in a 
public register. Particularly applied to Todar Mal’s assessment. Also 
used to designate the standard assessments of Shuja (1658) and Murshid 
Kuli Khan (1722), 

Vakil: One vested with authority to act for another, Agent sent on a special 
commission, or residing at Court. Pleader in Company's’ law 
courts. 

Wakf: An endowment for religious or charitable purpose. 

Zabt: System of assessment by measurement, 

Zabti: Resumed: applied to lands formerly assigned as jagir but later 
transferred to the Khalsa. 

Zillah: District. 
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